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No other remedy has ever had anything like 
such a sale as 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS) 


because no other one remedy for Bilious. and Ner= 

vous Disorders, Sick Headache, Torpid Liver, Weak 

Stomach, and all kindred complaints, Female 

Ailments, Poor Blood and consequent Bad meelth— 

is so universally known. 

What is the secret? How is it possible that n more than six millions of the 25 cent, stand- 
ard-size boxes (not including the ten-cent size) were sold last year? 


It is easily understood when you know that they are painless, harmiess, do not gripe, and. 
are more genile and effectual than any other medicine. They will save many doctor's bills if - 


Box of Beecham’s Pills home with you to-day from your nearest Drug Store as a resource in 
time of trouble and you will never be without them in the house again as long as you live. 
Volumes of testimonials could be peep but their privacy is respected. Becoham’s Pills 
always recommend themselves. 


FAMED ON BOTH SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC. 


One Box of these pills constitutes a family medicine chest. 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Headache, Distress after meals, Wind 
and Pain in the Stomach, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite; Costiveness, Blotches on 
the Skin, Sallowness, Disturbed Sleep, and all nervous- and 
trembling Sensations are cured by these Pills. 


FOR SPRING AILMENTS THEY HAVE NO RIVAL. 


If your druggist does not keep them, send 25 cents for standard size, or 10 cents for smailiisize 
(standard size proportionately cheaper) to the B. F. Allen Co., Sole Agents for the United States, 367 
Canal 8t., New York. BEWARE OF BURSUITUTES. 





All rights secured. 
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HE publication of a new work of fic- 
tion from the pen of the greatest 
living novelist, Count Leo Tolstoy, 
is a literary event in every civilized 
= country. The author of ‘‘ War and 
Peace’’ and of ‘‘ Anna Karenina’’ aban- 
doned the field of purely imaginative litera- 
ture many years ago as something too trivial 
and unworthy of earnest men and women 
oppressed by a profound sense of social injus- 
tice. He devoted himself to preaching and 


teaching through didactic books and tracts 


and semi-artistic tales intelligible to the 
ignorant classes. In ‘‘ Resurrection’’ we 
witness a return to the domain of true liter- 
ary art. Jt is a realistic and psychological 
novel of rare power and insight, albeit its 
‘‘tendencies’’ are rather obvious. The 
purpose of the story, which is declared by 
Russian critics to be based on an actual 
occurrence, is to inculcate the lesson of social 
solidarity, of human equality and brotherhood. 
It arraigns mercilessly our present political 
and economic order, and especially our 
system for the administration of justice. 
According to Tolstoy, society first makes 
criminals by its violation of the divine 
laws regarding property, and then punishes 
them for misconduct caused by its own 
wrong-doing. The conditions which produce 
crime are not removed, but perpetuated and 
defended, and the efforts to get rid of the 
inevitable results are necessarily futile and 
barren. ‘‘ Justice,’’ the hero of ‘‘ Resurrec- 
tion ’’ discovers, is a cruel farce and mock- 
ery. Human beings can be redeemed only by 
love, and evil can be eliminated only by strict 
conformity to the gospel of Christian charity. 

Exception may be taken to Count Tolstoy’s 
indictment of civilization, and his counsel 
may be considered one of a perfection at 
present unattainable. But in the main his 


criticisms are wholesome, his searching 
analysis is masterful and his portrayal of 
modern human nature profoundly true. The 
message he utters humanity needs to hear, 
particularly in these days of revival of mili- 
tary ideals and materialist ambitions. 
Tolstoy has deliberately neglected form in 
this novel, and as an art-work it is inferior 
to his early productions. But its literary 
merits are so striking that the flaws are lost 
sight of even by unsympathetic sticklers for 
technical finish. It is a subject for general 
congratulation that Tolstoy has modified his 
view of the utility of fiction and art generally 
as a means of influencing thought and action. 
The doctrines expounded by him in his ‘‘ What 
is Art?’’ are now applied in ‘‘ Resurrection.”’ 
He holds that art has a high and exalted 
social mission, and certainly his art renders 
the service he would exact from all those 
who wield the potent weapons of eloquence, 
imagination and dramatic reproduction of 
that which is most significant and vital in life. 


ve 


What should be the themes of our poets 
and prose writers? Should they go for their 
materials to the life of their own time and 
environment, to the seething social agitations ~ 
of which they are witnesses, or is it permis- 
sible to draw upon past ages and conditions? 
In England certain young poets of distinction 
have been sharply called to task for ignoring 
the absorbing movements and questions of 
the present and laying the scenes of their 
finest dramas and stories in remote times and 
places. There has been a notable revival of 
historical and quasi-historical fiction, and 
playwrights, too, have reverted to things 
that have passed away. Is this justifiable? 
Is there nothing in modern life worthy of — 
nay, demanding —artistic representation? 
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Tolstoy finds abundant inspiration and inter- 
est in modern experiences, and so does Zola. 
Meredith and Hardy, James and Howells, 
have not had cause to complain of paucity of 
contemporary themes. Why should the 
younger men separate themselves from the 
humanity of which they are a part? 

There is much force in this impeachment, 
but there is something to be said on the 
other side. The London Saturday Review 
undertakes to defend the poets and artists 
who choose to reflect other periods than their 

own. Art, it says, 

is of no age, but of 

every age. The poet 

has to do with the es- 

sentials, not with the 

accidentals, of life, 

and special conditions 

are only impedimenta 

of a passing moment. 

The soul of men and 

women cannot be 

made visible except 

in some external 

form, but what the 

form is is immaterial. 

Beauty is an indis- 

pensable element in 

COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. poetry and art, and 
beauty might be allowed to determine the 
choice of form. It is true that human nature 
changes, and that religion, morality, industry 
and other great factors have modified men’s 
sentiments, ideas and manners. Literature 
cannot fail to portray this transformation. 
But permanent traits are no less legitimate as 
subjects for literary and poetic treatment, and 
indeed the greatest literature and the highest 
art require the permanent for subject-matter. 

The excuse is sufficient in the case of the 
poets and dramatists of the first rank, but 
the novelists, average playwrights and sing- 
ers are under moral and artistic injunction to 
hold the mirror up to the nature in which 
they live and move and have their being. 


The park commissioners of New York City 
have adopted a series of resolutions prescrib- 
ing certain elementary conditions relating to 
statues and other monuments proposed for 


erection in the parks of that city. That 
restrictions are necessary in regard to the 
proposed adornment of public places will be 
conceded generally, and therefore the vari- 
ous safeguards suggested by the commission- 
ers are proper. But there is trouble in store 
for them if they attempt to enforce the reso- 
lution which requires that statuary and 
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structures already in the parks, if not placed 
in conformity with the rules, may be removed 
by the park commissioners, if condemned by 
the art commission. 


New York, in common with several other 
American cities, is possessed of some public 
monuments which cannot be classified as 
adornments. Some of them, from the artis- 
tic point of view, though standing in promi- 
nent places, are so ‘‘ singularly and prepos- 
terously bad as to be ludicrous.’’ It will be 
a long time before any of these blemishes 
are removed from the public parks of New 
York, but the recognition of the fact that 
they are objectionable, and the vesting of 
authority for their removal in a body of com- 
petent judges, indicates that a long step has 
been taken in the right direction, and that a 
higher and better standard of artistic judg- 
ment is being cultivated among the people. 

A movement having practically the same 
purpose is behind a bill now pending in Con- 
gress. It has been prepared by the Public 
Art League, and seeks to establish an art 
commission of the United States. Let the 
doubter that a board of this character, having 
ultimate authority, is certainly needed, walk 
through the now crowded Statuary Hall of 
the Capitol and he will be convinced. Here 
are bronze and marble statues of various sizes 
and shapes, with pedestals that lack the first 
suggestion of uniformity or of artistic sym- 
metry of treatment. The same criticism 
must lodge against the public buildings as a 
class — with their amazing variety of archi- 
tectural treatment. The art commission, if 
properly constituted, will save the country 
from further haphazard and hodge-podge of 
this sort by exercising proper supervision 
over these things and by securing the highest 
degree of excellence in all works of art which 
shall hereafter be purchased or constructed 
by the government. The commission, which 
is to consist of the president of the American 
Institute of Architects, the president of the 
National Sculpture Society and the president 
of the National Academy of Design, besides 
two other citizens to be appointed by the 
president of the United States, is expected 
to pass upon the artistic merit of the designs 
or models of every work of art to be pur- 
chased, constructed, or offered as a gift; 
and this severe and expert scrutiny will 
extend even to coins, seals, medals, notes, 
bonds, and stamps. The commission will 
institute, conduct, organize and direct com- 
petitions in connection with the preliminary 
designs for such works, and appoint special 
juries for the consideration of works requir- 
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ing expert study. No member of the com- 
mission is to receive a salary, nor will he be 
permitted to participate in the competitions. 
Should this bill become a law —-and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that it may—a new era will 
dawn for the higher artistic and esthetic life 
of this nation. The close relations between 
art and character 
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center of the composition, is a delicate open 
traceried canopy, which accentuates the en- 
throned seated figure of ‘‘ Religion.’”” The 
inscriptions have been executed in lead work, 
and, out of compliment to the French, are in 
their language. The text, selected most 
happily, embodies the idea of the composi- 
tion,—‘‘I have 





make it prudent 
for the nation and 
the state to exer- 
cise the closest a 
scrutiny in matters ma 
of this sort. 


al 


One of the most 
distinctive ad- 
vances in American 
art has been in the 
field of glass. Ap- 
preciating this, the 
commission repre- 
senting the United 
States at the Paris 
Exposition have 
determined that 
America shall be 
adequately repre- 
sented by impor- 
tant examples in 
this beautiful me- 
dium. A chapel 
has been erected 
in the center of 
the Liberal Arts 
building, which is 
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sent mine angels 
to bear witness,’’ 
—thus emphasiz- 
ing the angelic 
figures, one in ar- 
mor, with hand 
resting on sword, 
personifying the 
militant side of the 
church; the other 
with a spray of 
lilies, the spiritual 
side; while the 
seated figure, hold- 
ing the book and 
looking directly 
forward,is the em- 
bodiment of both 
ideas. 

In color the win- 
dow has been con- 
sidered with refer- 
ence to the sun- 
light of France, 
which is not as 
vivid as in this 
country. There- 
fore the back- 
ground seen 








entered by four 
passageways, and 
in which openings for four large windows 
have been arranged. The leading makers 
of stained glass windows in this country 
have been invited to contribute the win- 
dows for the chapel, and among them is the 
firm of J. & R. Lamb of New York City. 
We reproduce the window which this firm 
has specially made for the Exposition and 
which has lately been on view in their stu- 
dios, receiving the highest commendation. 
The subject of the window is ‘‘ Religion.”’ 
The figure representing it sits enthroned, 
supported on either side by two angelic fig- 
ures representing the ‘‘ Church Militant ’’ 
and the ‘‘Church Triumphant.’’ These 
figures stand in the low branches of the 
‘* Tree of Life,’’ which fills the entire back- 
ground. The front of the composition is 
formed by the marble tessellated steps which 
support the throne, while behind it, in the 


WINDOW FOR CHAPEL AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 


through the 
branches of a tree 
beyond the uplifted wings of the angels and 
the canopy of the throne is very light and 
translucent, while the color of the robes of 
the figures and the marble throne and steps 
are rich and deep, but brilliant. 

The window was designed by Mr. Frederick 
S. Larfb, with whom was associated his 
brother, Mr. Charles R. Lamb. Messrs. J. 
& R. Lamb executed the work under the 
personal supervision of the designer. 


In the year of Cornwallis’s surrender at 
Yorktown, Benjamin West, the American 
painter whose work had taken all England 
captive, finished a great canvas for the 
decoration of Winchester Cathedral. Its 
subject was the raising of Lazarus, and it was 
for more than one hundred years a feature 
of the magnificent reredos in the choir of 
that historic edifice, the church in which 
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MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Canute hung his crown on the brow of a 
sculptured Christ, the church in which the 
‘Red King’’ was buried with the arrow 
wound in his breast, the church in which 
‘* Bloody Mary ’’ plighted troth with Philip 
of Spain. Fashions change in art as in mil- 
linery, and a few years ago some new broom 
of a dean swept the canvas out of its old 
conspicuous place. Recent American tourists 
whose guide-books were not of the latest edi- 
tion have been surprised to find the work of 


their countryman hanging in modest retire- 


ment in the south transept. Within a few 
months the American at Winchester has had 
another shock. The painting has vanished. 
Its disappearance created something of a stir 
in the city and diocese. (One regrets the 
departure of an old acquaintance, however 
plain of feature or unfashionable in dress.) 
The dean has come forward to explain. He 
says that the canvas has been sold to an 
American firm for £1,500, and that it will be 
or has been taken to New York, where it will 
eventually form a part of the decorations of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, which 
is beginning to give some foreshadowing of 
its vast proportions on the Moriingside 
plateau. This, the dean thinks, will be ‘‘ a 
much more fitting home for it than our own 
cathedral, where it was out of harmony with 
all its surroundings. ’’ 


= 


The Englishman who stung us with the 
taunt, ‘‘ Who reads an American book?”’ 
never matched his question with another, 
‘Who buys an American painting?’’ We 
owe that immunity to Benjamin West, the 
Pennsylvania Quaker, whose career will never 
lose its interest to aspiring Americans, what- 


ever accusations the critics may bring against 
his art. The eighteenth century believed 
that Benjamin West was not much below 
Michael Angelo. The nineteenth prefers 
Whistler. Possibly the connoisseurs of the 
twentieth century will think no more of one 
than of the other. Our fathers knew the 
details of Benjamin West’s career much bet- 
ter than we. Anecdotes of his precocious 
genius were household tales. His feat in 
sketching his baby sister’s portrait when but 
a boy of seven, and his improvisation of a 
‘‘camel hair pencil’’ at the expense of the 
cat’s tail— those veracious narratives were 
granted equal date and almost equal honor 
with that of Washington and the cherry-tree. 
West’s talent did show itself early. He was 
born a Quaker at Springfield, Pennsylvania, 
in 1738, triumphed over the almost incon- 
ceivable obstacles which then lay in the way 
of an artistic career in America, and at 
the age of eighteen was painting passable 
portraits for a living, first in Philadelphia 
and later in New York. Friends helped him to 
the three years of study in Italy which gave 
him his opportunity. Having settled in 
London, his historical paintings pleased the 
young king, George III., whose patronage 
made hisfortune. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Royal Academy, and after the 
death of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1792, he 
was for twenty-eight years its president, an 
honor not since attained by any American- 
born artist. He was by regular appointment 
historical painter to his majesty, and the 
galleries at Windsor and Hampton Court still 
testify to his amazing industry. In all he 
produced over four hundred religious and his- 
torical pieces, besides portraits. ‘‘ The Death 
of Wolfe,’’ ‘‘ Death on the Pale Horse,’’ 
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‘* Christ Healing the Sick,’’ and ‘‘ The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,’’ are among the best known. 
They are enormous canvases, good enough in 
drawing and composition, but with no charm 
of color or fancy to please the modern taste. 
In one respect, however, West is not without 
credit. It was he who had the daring in 
depicting the death of General Wolfe, to 
represent his hero in the uniform of a British 
officer instead of the toga of a Roman sen- 
ator, as had been the usage of historical 
painters. It is certainly something to have 
done that for truth and reality in the course 
of a pilgrimage of two and fourscore years 
from a Quaker cradle in a Pennsylvania 
village to a tomb under the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 


Battle-flags have a certain importance just 
now as a by-product of Expansion. In 


armories, arsenals, and eventually in state- 
houses or national museums, will be stored 
these regimental colors emblazoned with the 


THE ELECTRIC TOWER, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
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names of ‘‘ Santiago,’’ ‘‘ Manila,’’ and who 
can say what other battle-field in the Indies, 
East or West? They form such impressive 
monuments of valorous achievement that it 
is well that no pains be spared to insure their 
preservation. Yet it has been noticed that 
most of the battle-flags of the Civil War 
have already fallen into decay. To compare 
small things with great—-even the older 
‘* boating flags ’’ at Yale and Harvard, highly 
prized as trophies of aquatic contests not 
more than forty years ago, are dropping to 
pieces, though made of the heaviest and most 
costly silks. Although cherished within glass 
cases, beyond the reach of settling dust or 
disturbing airs, the storied banners with their 
record of conflict and glory are slowly perish- 
ing. Any one who has visited the state 
museums in European capitals must have ob- 
served that European silk seems to be exempt 
from this corruption. The curator of one of 
these collections, which includes flags more 
than a century old, was amazed to see the 
condition of the ragged regi- 
mental colors in the Massa- 
chusetts state-house. He at- 
tributes their decay to the 
practice of allowing them to 
hang in folds from their staves, 
which are placed upright in 
cases. The weight of the silk, 
coupled with the slight move- 
ment which is unavoidable, 
causes the fibers to rub on one 
another until the destruction 
is complete, and within fifty. 
years at the utmost the pre- 
cious standard — except the 
staff — will have been swept 
up and cast out in unnoticed 
shreds of lint. Silken fabrics 
should, if properly cared for, 
have a “‘life’’ far beyond 
half a century. Among the 
heirlooms of old families one 
often finds the ball-dress or 
wedding-gown of some high- 
born lady whose name has been 
carved on a tomb these hun- 
dred or even two hundred 
years. There is the best of 
reason to believe, therefore, 
that proper diligence would 
save our battle-flags which 
have been spared by shot and 
shell. In one of the European 
museums which has had the 
greatest success in preserving 
such trophies the following 
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method is pursued: The flag is supported at 
each end by a staff, so that it is held flat. A 
woven wire netting is stretched behind it, with 
meshes about two inches square. Wherever 
the wires cross, the flag is fastened to the 
net by a bit of metal. In this way the flag 
is fully displayed to the eye of the public, 
while its weight is evenly supported over its 
entire surface. 
wee 


It is a signal honor to an educator which 
has been embodied in the Sheldon Memorial 
Statue, which now stands in the well of the 
senate staircase of the capitol at Albany, 
New York. An exception was made in this 
case to the policy of the state against allow- 
ing subscriptions from the school children 
for any purpose whatsoever. The permission 
gained from the state superintendent, Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, speedily brought a hand- 
some fund into the hands of ex-Senator 
George B. Sloan, treasurer of the Sheldon 
Memorial Committee. These facts mark the 
esteem in which is held the memory of ‘‘ The 
Father of Normal Schools’’ in the Empire 
State. THE CHAUTAUQUAN is indebted to 
Mr. Cuyler Reynolds for the substance of this 
paragraph and the accompanying photograph 
of the statue itself. The statue was unveiled 
by Governor Roosevelt on the afternoon of 
January 11 in the presence of many state 
officials and prominent educators. The public 
service and good accomplished by Dr. Sheldon 
is best recorded by an excerpt from the 
address of William J. Milne on behalf of the 
normal schools of the state: 

‘Oswego methods of teaching were the exemplifica- 
tion of the most advanced thought and the most correct 
philosophy of his day, and the American people have 
adopted them; every normal school, every institution 
for the training of teachers in our country that is doing 
worthy work has employed them, and Dr. Sheldon was 
the originator of the methods and the inspirer of those 
who use them. 

‘* His impression upon education extends throughout 
the nation, and had his ambition been as great as his 
ability, men would have spoken of his methods as Shel- 
donian; but his modesty was so great that he called 
them Pestalozzian. But he was America’s Pestalozzi, 
and the statue, constructed by the most consummate 
genius and placed in this noble edifice, is but an incon- 
sequential recognition of the achievement of him who, 
by principles, methods and life, has lightened the 

urdens and brightened the lives of every youth in our 
land.’”’ 

Principal Isaac B. Poucher, of Oswego, 
said, in part: 

‘To Dr. Sheldon’s honor, be it said, that the 
Oswego Normal and Training School was the first estab- 
lished in the United States which gave especial emphasis 
to the application of true educational principles, as 
applied to methods of teaching. It was the first which 
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established a practice school worthy of the name, in 
which all candidates for graduation must show their 
ability to teach, by instructing classes from twenty to 
forty weeks without salary, under the criticisms of 
able, experienced teachers. It was the first to estab- 
lish a kindergarten, witha training department. It was 
the first to establish a critic course, to prepare teachers 
for training classes and normal schools. It was also 
the first to establish a manual training department.”’ 


Dr. Sheldon was born in Perry, Wyoming 
county, New York, October 4, 1823, and 
died at Oswego, August 26, 1897. His entire 
life, or more than fifty years of active serv- 
ice, was devoted to the cause of education. 
He began teaching school at a salary of 
twenty-five dollars a month, and although 
his worth was soon recognized, he seemed 
oblivious to the fact that so many others 
about him were bent upon making money. 
The system inaugurated by him seems destined 
to live as a greater monument than the mere 
statue, no matter how beautiful as an art 
work. 

The sculptor of the statue is John Francis 
Brines, who came from Providence, Rhode 
Island, to dwell in Albany many years as sculp- 
tor of the fine work neted in the grand western 
staircase and the eastern approach of the 
capitol, including in its detail upwards of a 
hundred heads in stone. He went abroad in 


1898, commissioned with the production of 


SHELDON MEMORIAL STATUE. 
(Erected by subscriptions from school children. ) 
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this statue; spent some time in Italy study- 
ing art, and while at Paris attended to the 
casting of the bronze. When he returned in 
October, 1899, he brought it with him. 


ha al 


In higher education the latest movement 
to attract attention is the formation of a 
league of colleges associated for the purpose 
of considering all matters of common interest 
relating to graduate study in the United 
States. It is purposed, among other things, 
to seek the establishment of uniform require- 
ments for the conferring of higher degrees 
from the institutions in this country. The 
advisability of appealing to leading foreign 
universities to withhold such degrees unless 
persons have already secured a bachelor’s 
degree from an American college or univer- 
sity will also be discussed. Institutions 
which have taken part in the organization of 
this league up to the present time are Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, Johns 
Hopkins University, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the University of California, the 
University of Chicago, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, the Catholic University of America, 
the University of Michigan, the University of 
Wisconsin, and Clark University. 


= 


At Columbia University affairs are said to 
be so shaping themselves as to bring about 


a demand for a Bible chair. The chaplain, 
who by the way was chaplain of the Seventy- 
first New York in the Santiago campaign, 
says it is disgraceful that any university, 
east or west, should confer a bachelor’s 
degree when there is not a good knowledge 
of the literature of the English Bible. 
Columbia has no chapel building, although 
designs for one form part of the uncom- 
pleted plant on Cathedral Heights. Efforts 
are making to secure funds for one, and at 
the same time funds for the endowment of 
a Bible chair. Disciples of Christ, in their 
Women’s Board of Missions, led in this Bible 
chair movement, but Columbia is the first 
of the large eastern colleges to recognize the 
necessity of such chair and openly to proclaim 
its intention to secure the same. 


od 

American Judaism has lost by death its 
foremost leader in Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise 
of Cincinnati, but his works live after him. 
That some of them may live always, efforts 
are making toward a $500,000 endowment 
for Hebrew Union College, which he founded. 
Not only did he found this college, but he 
started the movement which made the college 
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possible. This movement was not the doing 
away with the Saturday Sabbath, or under- 
mining Jewish doctrine, but the cutting away 
from Judaism of its eastern characteristics of 
language, forms and conservatism, and bring- 
ing it somewhat more into touch with modern 
ways. Jews have one other college for the 
education of rabbis, founded after the Cincin- 
nati institution, and in some measure as a pro- 
test against it. Nominally it is conservative, 
but lines in American 
Judaism are not 
closely drawn be- 
tween Reform and 
Conservative. An 
endowment is also 
providing for the 
Jewish Theological 
Seminary, the plea 
being that both 
schools of thought 
must be strengthened 
in this direction. 
Jewish seminaries 
are furnishing to 
congregations in 
Australia, South 
Africa and even in 
Europe some of their leading rabbis, the de- 
mand for American rather than European 
trained men arising from their possession of 
modern ideas. 


ISAAC M. WISE. 


In these days of constitutional discussion, 
when the status of organized and unorgan- 
ized territory of the United States is a sub- 
ject of spirited dispute, peculiar interest 
attaches to a decision of the federal Supreme 
Court interpreting those clauses of the con- 
stitution which provide for trial by jury. It 
is no longer an open question that in criminal 
cases verdicts must be unanimous in terri- 
torial courts as well as in state courts. But 
whether states and territories are bound to 
furnish common law juries has till now been 
a mooted point. According to a decision in 
a Utah case, however, the states have the 
power to enact legislation reducing the num- 
ber of men on a jury. The constitution of 
Utah provides that, except in capital cases, 
a jury shall consist of eight men only, while 
in cases of inferior jurisdiction four men are 
made to constitute a jury. In civil cases 
three-fourths of the jurors may return a 
verdict, and in criminal cases unanimity is 
the rule. Another provision is that in all 
criminal cases except capital ones the au- 
thorities may proceed by information instead 
of by indictment at the hands of a grand jurv 
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A man convicted of robbery by a jury of 
eight and upon information, instituted habeas 
corpus proceedings in the federal courts, 
claiming that he was being deprived of his 
liberty without due process of law. This 
contention was based on a construction of 
the federal constitution, which the Supreme 
Court has now repudiated. It is held that a 
jury does not necessarily consist of twelve 
men, and that a trial by a jury of eight is a 
legal and constitutional trial. Justice Har- 
lan has dissented from this view. He pointed 
out that if a state can reduce the jury in 
criminal cases from twelve to eight, it can 
reduce it still further, and an unlimited right 
of reduction involves the power to destroy 
trial by jury altogether. There may be no 
magic in the number twelve, but if a jury 
does not mean twelve men, what is the mean- 
ing of the term as used in the federal con- 
stitution? How far can the common law 
number be reduced without violation of the 
rights of the accused? What article in the 
constitution could be cited to invalidate 
legislation reducing the number of men on a 
jury to three? These queries are not an- 
swered by the recent decision. 
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In dealing with the problems presented by 
our new territorial possessions, the Roman 
Catholic Church, in its real leadership, is 
showing unexpected liberality and progress- 
iveness. Outcries are certain to be heard 
from friars in the Philippines, largely because 
of losses sustained by them, and there may 
come from Spain-born priests in Cuba some 
complaints about inroads of Protestantism, 
but the Roman Church realizes that the 
part of it in these new possessions is four 
hundred years behind the times, and it is 
heroically setting out to correct itself. 
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than the Porto Rican tariff bill, passed in 
the Senate by the small majority of nine 
votes, then concurred in by the House, and 
signed by the president on April 11. Seven 
Republicans, including distinguished and 
influential senators like Proctor, Hoar and 
Davis voted against the bill, notwithstanding 
the avowed support of it by the administra- 
tion and the efforts of the party’s leaders. 
The rank and file of Republicans throughout 
the country had manifested the strongest 
disapproval of the bill. Chambers of com- 
merce, Republican governors, ex-senators, 
ex-President Harrison (ordinarily reticent), 
ex-Speaker Reed, the Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives, and many other representatives of 
Republican sentiment and public opinion had 
condemned it asa violation of American prin- 
ciples and traditions and a breach of national 
faith. Quotations from seventy-five leading 
daily newspapers in all parts of the country, 
made by The Literary Digest, showed that 
out of thirty-seven Republican papers twenty- 
five favored free trade with Porto Rico and 
twelve favored the proposed tariff; out of 
thirty-six Democratic papers, thirty-three 
favored free trade and three favored a tariff. 
Two Hawaiian papers were quoted as watch- 
ing the action of Congress with considerable 
anxiety, fearing that the next step may be 
one to bar Hawaiian products from the 
United States markets. 

The bill, as passed, differed from the 
measure adopted by the House. The 15 per 
cent tariff on goods imported to the United 





American influence is playing a larger part ° 


in this modernizing movement than most 
people imagine; than Rome, with Jesuits and 
other conservatives to satisfy, desires most 
people to imagine. It can be predicted on 
inside information that the Roman Catholic 
Church will offer fewer difficulties to our 
government, and openly or secretly grab for 
less, in the settlement of land ownership 
questions in the Philippines and educational 
problems in all of the territories, than has 
been the -Protestant expectation that it 


would do, 
ay 


Few measures before Congress have ex- 
cited more general and determined opposition 
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‘* | WOULDN’T CARE IF HE DID STING ME.’”’ 
—St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 
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States from Porto Rico, as well as on goods 
exported from the states to Porto Rico, was 
to remain in force, not any definite period of 
time (two years under the House bill), but 
only until the local government to be es- 
tablished in the island should have set up the 
necessary machinery for the collection of 
revenue. Foodstuffs and clothing were to 
be placed on the free list. As thus limited, 
the bill was advocated by the majority of the 
Republican senators as advantageous to 
Porto Rico and consonant with the recom- 
mendations for free trade with the island in 
the president’s message of last December 
and in the report of Secretary Root, as the 
proceeds of the customs duties are to be 
applied to the needs of the island. The 
opponents of the bill, however, declared the 
‘* revenue ’’ argument to be a mere excuse 
and afterthought. They insisted that Porto 
Rico, as a possession of the United States, 
was entitled to free trade, if not —as some 
contended—as a constitutional right, at 
least as a matter of equity and humanity. 
Senator Davis, chairman of the foreign 
affairs committee, “proposed an amendment 
to test the sincerity of the revenue plea. He 
suggested an internal revenue tax on liquors 
and tobacco, which would answer the pur- 


pose quite as well as a customs duty. 

The tariff, it is widely believed, was im- 
posed for two reasons — to assert the power 
of Congress to govern dependencies at its 
discretion, without reference to constitu- 
tional limitations, and to establish a prece- 
dent for a Philippine policy. United States 
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THE SICK CHILD. 
—From the Minneapolis Tribune. 
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manufacturers and workmen, it was appre- 
hended, would revolt against free trade with 
10,000,000 Asiatics, and te prove to them 
that there was no danger of free trade with 
the far eastern archipelago it was deemed 
necessary to apply a tariff to Porto Rico. 
The advocates of immediate free trade with 
the latter regard these motives as selfish, 
inadequate and discreditable. 
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The Senate Porto Rican bill is not merely 
a tariff measure, like that of the House. It 
also contains important provisions for the 
establishment of a civil government in the 
island. It provides for a Porto Rican gov- 
ernor and heads of executive departments, 
to be appointed by the president, with the 
consent of theSenate. It creates a legislative 
assembly in the island, to be composed of 
two houses, the members of the lower branch 
to be elected by qualified voters, and the 
upper branch to be formed by the heads 
of the executive departments. A judicial 
system is created, and the dependency is to 
have a resident commissioner at Washington 
to represent it. The acts of the legislative 
assembly are to be subject to revision and 
nullification by Congress. 

All this has been commended as liberal 
and wise, but one provision in the bill has 
been severely criticized as extraordinary and 
meaningless. The Porto Ricans are not made 
citizens of the United States. They are 
declared to be ‘‘ citizens of Porto Rico.”’ 
But Porto Rico is a dependency, possession 
or colony of the United States, and not an 
independent state, and only sovereign states 
have, or can have citizens. The Canadians 
are subjects of the queen of Great Britain, 
though they enjoy full autonomy. The 
inhabitants of Alaska, who have not had a 
territorial government, are citizens of the 
United States. _ Our Indians are not citizens, 
but they are ‘‘ wards’’ of the nation. The 
Porto Ricans are plainly subject to the 
sovereignty of the United States, hence they 
are either citizens or wards of the United 
States. There can be no such thing as Porto 
Rican citizenship, and the phrase used in the 
bill conveys no intelligible idea. As first 
drawn, the bill conferred American citizen- 
ship on the Porto Ricans, but it was 
promptly pointed out that American citizens 
cannot be excluded from the United States 
markets by a tariff. Hence the substituted 
provision, which is anomalous and haggling 
in the extreme. There is a general curiosity 
in regard to the treatment of this novel 
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principle by the Supreme Court. The belief 
of sound lawyers is that the bill will be 
declared unconstitutional. 
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How different the policy of Congress 
toward Hawaii is from that adopted in Porto 
Rican legislation. The bill adopted by the 
Senate, and at this writing under discussion 
in the House, gives full territorial govern- 

ment to the Pacific 
group. The Euro- 
pean and American 
inhabitants and the 
native Hawaiians are 
made citizens and 
voters, an educa- 
tional and property 
qualification being 
prescribed to insure 
a pure and intelli- 
gent ballot. Hawaii 
is to have a delegate 
in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, like 
other organized 
SANFORD B. DOLE... territories. As a 

(President of Hawaii.) matter of course, it 
is recognized as a part of the United States, 
and freedom of trade with us is accorded it. 
Its population is less homogeneous than that 
of Porto Rico and scarcely more prepared to 
receive the degree of self-government in- 
volved in a territorial status. It is a distant 
possession separated by over 2,000 miles of 
ocean. It has been asked in many quarters 
why it is unsafe and inexpedient to extend 
those rights and privileges to Porto Rico 
which are conferred upon Hawaii without the 
faintest misgivings. Hawaii, it is true, 
insisted upon citizenship for its fit inhabitants 
and admission as a part of the United States 
as a condition of annexation, while Porto 
Rico was a prize of war, but this difference 
has no bearing upon the question of justice 
and good faith. 

ey 


One of the most interesting deductions 
from the United States census is the location 
of what is commonly called the center of 
population. Unusual interest attaches to 
this point in connection with the census of 
1900, owing to the remarkable increase in 
the population in some of the western and 
northwestern states, and to the influence 
upon the whole problem of the populations in 
our newly-acquired insular possessions, though 
it is doubtful whether this last fact will enter 
into the problem in any practical way. 
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One hundred and ten years ago the center 
of population was twenty-three miles east of 
Baltimore, and since then the imaginary 
point has been gradually traveling westward. 
Between 1790 and 1800 it had traveled 
forty-one miles almost due west, to a point 
about eighteen miles west of Baltimore. In 
the next ten years it traveled thirty-six miles 
west and south, and reached a point about 
forty miles northwest by west from Washing- 
ton, this southern inclination probably being 
due to the annexation of the Louisiana terri- 
tory and toa migratory flow in that direc- 
tion. In 1820 the. point was about sixteen 
miles north of Woodstock, Virginia, west- 
ward and slightly southward of the point it 
had reached ten years before, this southward 
tendency being induced by the settlements in 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. During 
the next ten years the westward and south- 
ward tendency continued, and a point about 
nineteen miles southwest of Moorefield, now 
in West Virginia, was reached. This marks 
the extreme southern point reached, and the 
location of the center of population at a 
point so far south was due to the rapid build- 
ing up of the southwest, and especially the 
increased settlement of Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. Between 1830 and 1840 the 
point traveled fifty-five miles, somewhat to 
the north, and still farther to the west, and 
was located about sixteen miles south of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, this northward 
tendency being due to the settlement of the 
trans-Mississippi prairie states. But with the 
annexation of Texas the movement again 
took a southerly course, and the point hav- 
ing traveled fifty-five miles was fixed about 
twenty-three miles southwest of Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia. In 1860, however, 
after having traveled eighty-one miles from 
its last location, the center of population 
was fixed at twenty miles from Chillicothe, 
Ohio, a decided upward tendency having been 
developed. The census of 1870 placed the 
center of population forty-two miles beyond 
that of 1860, and located it forty-eight miles 
east by north of Cincinnati. During the 
next ten years it traveled fifty-eight miles 
and was located once more in almost the 
same parallel as in 1860; while the census 
of 1890 determined the center at a place in 
southern Indiana, nearly forty-eight miles 
west by north of the location given to it by the 
census of 1880, and nearly on the same paral- 
lel as that upon which it was located in 1870. 

It is curious but true, therefore, that in 
the first hundred years of our census taking 
the center of population has moved five 
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hundred and five miles, the direction being 
generally westerly, from Maryland to Indiana, 
and that the variation has been less than 
half a degree north and south. The method 
by which the center of population is deter- 
mined was described about twenty years ago 
in the census report, but as the description 
is technical and mathematical far beyond the 
taste of most persons, the following state- 
ment will probably serve all purposes of 
information better than the description given 
in the census report: 


A point was first assumed as near the 
probable center, and through this a parallel 
and a meridian were drawn, these lines being 
taken as the axes of ‘‘ moments.’’ A north 
or south moment is the product of the popula- 
tion by its distance from the assumed parallel ; 
an east or west moment the product of the 
population by its distance from the assumed 
meridian. In the first case the degrees are 
measured in minutes of arc; in the second it is 
necessary to use miles on account of the un- 
equal length of a degree in different latitudes. 
The population of the country was then 
grouped by square degrees—that is, by 
areas included between consecutive parallels 
and meridians, as these are convenient units 
with which to work. The population of one 
hundred of the principal cities was then de- 
ducted from that of their square degrees and 
treated separately. Then the position of the 
center of the population for each square 
degree was estimated as nearly as possible. 
The population of each square degree, and of 
each city north or south of the assumed 
parallel, was multiplied by its distance from 
that parallel, and the sum of the north and of 
the south moments was made up. Their 
difference, divided by the total population of 
the country, gave the needed correction to 
the latitude, the sign of the correction being 
positive if north, negative if south. Simi- 
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larly, the east and west moments were made 
up, and from them the correction in longi- 
tude was made. The result gave the latitude 


and longitude of the point accepted as the 
center of population. — 


The discussion of Mormonism in this num- 
ber of THE CHAUTAUQUAN makes it appropri- 
ate to review briefly the principles involved 
in the Roberts case, decided some time ago 
by the National House of Representatives. 
Brigham H. Roberts, who had been duly 
elected representative from Utah and whose 
credentials were perfectly regular, was denied 
a seat in the House. The vote against him 
was overwhelming, — 268 to 50. The charge 
against him was maintenance of polygamous 
relations contrary to the law of the land and 
public morality. Mr. Roberts denied the 
charge, but there was really no doubt of its 
truth. The evidence taken by the special 
committee appointed to investigate the mat- 
ter established the fact that the congress- 
man-elect had contracted plural] marriage. 
The committee was unanimous on this point. 
The question upon which it was divided, and 
which became the subject of vigorous and 
warm debates in the House and in the press 
of the country, was this: Had the House the 
legal right, the constitutional power fo pre- 
vent Mr. Roberts from taking the oath and 
his seat in that body? 

A majority of the committee answered the 
question in the affirmative. They held that 
the House was the judge of the qualifications 
of its members, and had the authority to ex- 
clude any one, by majority vote, for any 
reason at all deemed valid and sufficient by 
that majority. Two members of the commit- 
tee dissented. They held that the House had 
no right to exclude Mr. Roberts, and that he 
was entitled to take his seat on his election 
certificate. But they recommended that 
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MAP SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE CENTER OF POPULATION AT CLOSE OF EACH DECADE FROM 1790 To 1890. 
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after being seated, he be expelled by a two- 
thirds vote. The majority view prevailed, 
though in the debate the minority had by far 
the better of the argument. 

The question turned upon the construction 
of the constitutional clause prescribing the 
qualifications of representatives. It reads as 
follows: ‘‘ No person shall be a representa- 
tive who shall not have attained to the age of 
twenty-five years, and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
state in which he shall be chosen.’’ Are 
these qualifications meant to be exclusive, or 
is the House empowered to add others to 
them under the clause of another section, 
which provides that ‘‘each House shall be the 
judge of the election, returns and qualifica- 
tions of its own members’’? The most au- 
thoritative interpreters of the constitution, 
including Judge Story, held that the House 
could not add to the qualifications enumerated 
in the first-quoted clause. But there were 
some precedents to support the majority 
view to the contrary — precedents connected 
with the troubles consequent upon the war 
of the rebellion and, in the words of some, 
‘* written with the sword.’’ If the minority 
was right, the exclusion of Mr. Roberts was 
an illegal and unwarrantable act, a violation 
of the constitution. It was so regarded by 
most of the prominent newspapers of the 
country, which favored the method proposed 
by the minority — the seating of Roberts and 
his expulsion by a two-thirds vote. Of the 
legality of this course there was believed to 
be no doubt, for the constitution says that 
each House may expel a member with the 
concurrence of two-thirds. This power is 
plenary, unrestricted. The moral sentiment 
of the country, which objected to Mr. Rob- 
erts being a member of the House, would 
have been abundantly satisfied had the safe 
constitutional method been foliowed. That 
actually adopted is dangerous in the extreme, 
for it enables a majority of the members to 
exclude any elected representative for any 
reason or prejudice or partisan object. 
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The missionary societies are not yet feel- 
ing the effects of improved business times, 
accumulated debts being held to absorb most 
gains which farmers and others have yet 
realized. Presbyterian boards end the year 
ahead, the Home $20,000 and the Foreign 
$40,000. Baptists do not make so good 
a showing. The Home Mission Society is 
$32,000 behind its estimates, but to offset 
this debt it has added $78,000 to its perma- 
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nent trust funds, and $92,000 to its annuity 
funds, or a total of $170,000. The Mission- 
ary Union repeats its experience of last year, 
and ends with adebt. Congregational socie- 
ties are holding their own, save the Ameri- 
can board, which has made a little headway 
in liquidating its debt. The Episcopal board 
is $10,000 ahead, with demands amounting 
to ten times that increase. The Methodist 
society does not close its year till October, but 
will be able to report at Chicago this month 
an increase to date, and the largest quadren- 
nial receipts in its history, surpassing even 
the famous one in which Chaplain McCabe, 
now Bishop McCabe, figured to so much effect. 
The societies are adhering more rigidly than 
ever to rules against increasing expenditures 
until increased revenues are in sight. 


Revision of the Westminster Confession is 
a task before Presbyterians. Unrest obtains 
in many quarters. Presbyterian leaders, and 
among them ministers, say that not only do 
they not believe all of the Confession, but 
that they know of no Presbyterian who does 
believe all of it. Such being the situa- 
tion, there is a general cry that a confes- 
sion which few believe must be amended or 
repudiated, or both. The general assembly 
meets in St. Louis on May 17. It has the 
McGiffert matter to dispose of, but that will 
not take long, because the Union Seminary 
teacher has asked his presbytery to erase 
his name from its rolls. There is some 


controversy over the legal aspect of such an 
act, but the act will be performed. Mean- 
while the effect upon Presbyterian doctrine 


has been felt. Revision of the Confession 
was up when the Briggs case came on and 
sidetracked it. This time, the leaders say, 
nothing can put it aside. 
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Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
America have vested properties and endow- 
ments worth $20,000,000, and spend an- 
nually $2,500,000. The international com- 
mittee, without which no such showing would 
be possible, is dependent upon what may 
almost be said to be hand-to-mouth gifts 
each year. Yet demands upon it increase, 
and at this time it is hampered by lack of 
funds. Next year, in Boston, is to be cele- 
brated the fiftieth year of organized associa- 
tion work, and at that jubilee convention 
there is to be reported, if possible, the ac- 
cumulation of a Jubilee Endowment Fund of 
$1,000,000, the income of which is not to 
take the place of present support, but supple- 
ment it, and render larger usefulness possible. 
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SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES COMPILED BY C. H. HASTINGS. 


[Nore.—The purpose of these bibliographies is to help the average reader and student to select from the 
mass of books and articles upon important current topics that which will be of most use to him. The references 
are not compiled to meet the demands of specialists, although the works of specialists will be freely included, if 
they are to the point and printed in English. The Topic SUBDIVISIONS are intended to aid in both analytical and 
cooperative study. The names immediately following each ‘‘ topic subdivision’’ are those of authors in the 
alphabetical list below, whose books and articles are of especial value for that phase of the topic. But other 
books and articles in the list may be of some value for the same phase. Users of the bibliography are therefore 
advised to read the list entire.] 


VIlIl.—CHINA AND THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 


InTRoDUCTORY.— The following sentences from Mr. Boulger’s ‘‘ History of China’’ will serve as an introduc- 
tion to the topic of this month: ‘‘ In the face of far greater perils than those that beset her (China) in the short 
struggle with Japan, she finds herself with diminished fiscal resources, without an army or navy, and above all 
without a clear policy or a leader, exposed to the attacks and encroachments of the greatest powers and the most 
aggressive nations of the world. In her old age, with the remains of strength still evident and only waiting the 
directing hand of a reformer, the picture the Chinese Empire presents would be piteous if all those who regard 


it were not engrossed in the designs prompted by self-interest. 


But for the moment China lies on the sea of 


time like a rudderless and mastless vessel awaiting the decree of Fate or the advent of a deliverer.’’ 


Topic SUBDIVISIONS. 1. 
Krause, Mahan, Maxey, Norman, Vambery.) 


2. History of China, with special reference to the origin of her present ill status. 


Douglas, Williams.) 


Far Eastern Question as an Element in Asiatic Politics. 


(Colquhoun, Curzon, 


(Austin, Ball, Boulger, 


3. Geography, Climate, Natural Resources, Communications, Industry, and Population—China as a field 


for industrial exploitation. 


(Beresford, Colquhoun, Denby, Durban, Fearon, Parsons, Statesman’s.) 
4. Commerce of China, Present and Prospective — How much is it worth to the United States? 


(Atkinson, 


Beresford, Courant, Colquhoun, Ford, Reid, Statesman’s.) 


5. Government and Administration, Army and Navy —China as the ‘‘ sick man’’ of the Far East. 


Beresford, Colquhoun, Statesman’s. ) 


of China. (Colquhoun, Krause, Markoff, Reinsch.) 


(Ball, 


Russia and China, their Past and Present Relations — validity of Russia’s claim to be the natural guardian 


7. Great Britain and China, their Past and Present Relations — validity of Great Britain’s claim that she 


is the proper guardian of China. 


Mitchell, Norman, Vladimir.) 
9. Present ‘‘ Spheres of Influence ’’ in China. 


(Austin, Colquhoun, Martin, Reinsch.) 
Japan and China—the recent war and its consequences; Asia for the Asiatics. 


(Brewster, Curzon, 


(Bigelow, Brandt, Hazell’s, Little, Martin.) 


10. Solution of the Question—reform and restoration of China; spheres of influence vs. open-door policy ; 


interest of United States in the latter. 
Door, Reid, Senex, Yerbergh.) 


(Brewster, Colquhoun, Curtis, Curzon, Dilke, Kang Yen Wei, Open 
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Curtis, W. E. ‘‘ The Dowager Tsi An and the Emperor 
Kuang Hsu: Notes upon recent events in China.’’ 
(Review of Reviews, 18: 649-55; December, 1898.) 
An interesting account of the emperor’s reforms and 
how they were suppressed by the dowager. 


Curzon, G. N. ‘‘ Problems of the Far East: Japan, 
Corea, China.’’ New and revised edition. (New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1896; 444 pp. 
maps, 8vo.; $2.50.) Considerable information 
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acy of Great Britain. 

Denby, Charles and E. P. Allen. ‘‘ Chinese Railroad 
Development, Past, Present and Future.’’ (Hn- 
gineering Magazine, 16: 339-48; December, 1898.) 
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‘* Why, I’d give more for one live bob-o-link 
Than a square mile of larks in printer’s ink.’’ 
— Biglow Papers. 
James Russell Lowell thus humorously pro- 
tested against American poets writing 
‘* Jest on sheers 
With furrin countries or played-out ideers,’’ 
and complained that they were inclined 


‘* To talk o’ daisies, larks an’ things 

Ez though we’d nothin’ here that blows and sings.’’ 
His own appreciation of our native birds is 
constantly evinced, and his poems about 
them, and frequent felicitous allusions to 
them in his essays and letters prove that 
we have many subjects for inspiration, with- 
out our singers’ reéchoing ‘‘ wut some critter 
chose to feel ’way back.’’ 

More than a dozen years later (1875), Mr. 
John Burroughs said that when one thought 
of the birds of the poets he very naturally 
called to mind the renowned birds, the lark 
and nightingale: ‘‘ Old-world melodists, em- 
balmed in old-world poetry, but occasionally 


appearing on these shores, transported in the 
verse of some callow singer.’’ 

There was too much truth in these protests, 
and we are glad to note that a change has 


taken place. Up to the time referred to 
Bryant’s ‘‘ Robert of Lincoln’’ and Emer- 
son’s ‘‘ Titmouse’’ were the chief poems 
addressed to our charming native songsters. 
Even the wondrous mocking-bird had re- 
ceived but little notice; and Wilde’s sonnet 
was perhaps the only tribute paid to it. 

But our nature-loving poets now proclaim 
that we have more varied subjects about our 
own homes, which they take pride in honor- 
ing with poetic monuments: and they no 
longer hymn exclusively the praises of the 
skylark and nightingale. 


Especially has this been shown during the . 


last decade; and many exquisite poems have 
appeared in the best magazines and in the 
new volumes of verse, not unworthy of ‘‘ the 
little brothers of the air,’’ who inspired them. 

Lowell said he thought few people were 
made as happy by the singing of birds as he 
was; and he was never weary of expressing 
his delight in their beauty and music. Though 
he has left scarcely one of our common birds 
unnoticed, yet his favorite was undoubtedly 
**that devil-may-care, the bob-o-link,’’ of 
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whom he gives this vivid word-picture in the 
‘* Biglow Papers ’’ : 

‘* *Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness on wings, the bob-o-link, is here; 
Half-hid in tip-top apple blooms he swings, 

Or climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 
Or givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair, 
Runs down, a brook o’ laughter, thru the air.’’ 

Again, in ‘‘ Under the Willows,’ after 

alluding to the sparrow, whose song was di- 
vine, and the bluebird, who ‘‘ was a rhymer 
ere the poet came,’’ he thus greets the bird: 


‘* But now, O rapture! sunshine winged and voiced, 

Pipe — through by the warm, wild breath of the 

west. 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 

Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one, 

The bob-o-link has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 

Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for 

June.” 

Lowell’s ornithological observations make 
his references to the birds singularly accurate ; 
and the hen-hawk silently sailing overhead, 
waiting his quarry with watchful, measuring 
eye, the catbird in the “‘ laylock’’ bush, and 
the hermit-thrush in the dim arbor, are true 
to nature. 

Scarcely less than his fondness for ‘‘ Messer 
Roberto di Lincoln, with his summer all over 
his shoulder,’’ is his admiration for our bril- 
liant Baltimore oriole, wiose coming he thus 
announces : 

** In ellum-shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings 

An’ for the summer vy’ge his hammock slings,’’ 


And again he welcomes him: 
‘* Hush! ’Tis he! 

My oriole, my glance of summer fire, 
Is come at last, and ever on the watch, 
Twitches the pack-thread I.had lightly wound 
About the bough to help his housekeeping,— 
Twitches and scouts by turns, blessing his luck, 
Yet fearing me who laid it in his way, 
Nor, more than wiser we in our affairs 
Divines the providence that hides and helps. 
Heave, ho! Heave, ho! he whistles as the twine 
Slackens its hold: once more, now! and a flash 
Lightens across the sunlight to the elm 
Where his mate dangles at her cup of felt. 
Nor all his booty in the thread: he trails 
My loosened thought with it along the air, 
And I must follow, would I ever find 
The inward rhyme to all this wealth of life.’’ 


One of Lowell’s last poems, ‘‘ The Nest,’’ 
is devoted to this ‘‘ winged flame of spring,’’ 
and his cleverness as an architect in building 
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his soft, gray cup. His poem to ‘‘ The 
Pheebe,’’ with its quaint, delicate fancies, is 
a noteworthy addition to the bird in poetry. 
Loweil was a lover of nature in all its varied 
forms, and he says, truly: 
** Why, th’ain’t a bird upon the tree 
But half forgives my bein’ human.’’ 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Birds of Killingworth’’ is 
a pathetic plea for the protection of these 
winged wardens of the field and garden, 


‘* Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! ”’ 


But it is from the voices of today that 
the bird has received the most ample recog- 
nition. The robin and bluebird were the 
earliest favorites, and poets have joined in 
a general chorus of praise for them; but 
the mocking-bird, oriole, thrush, catbird, 
cardinal, purple finch, whippoorwill, and even 
the shy chewink are no longer unhonored 
and unsung. Mr. Burroughs, who has done 
so much to awaken interest in the birds, 
can no longer regret that the first swallow 
and that tiny jewel, the humming-bird, 
have not been caught in the meshes of 
rhyme, for they, together with many others, 
have found their laureates. 

Maurice Thompson lauds the mocking-bird, 
above all others, and two of his odes writ- 
ten about it are dedicated respectively to an 
English nightingale and an English skylark: 
this last interprets the spirit of the bird 
who sings 


** Morsels of all the songs the world’s best bards have 
sung 


Lo! Homer’s strength is mine, 
And Sappho’s fire divine! 
And old Anacreon’s flask of purple wine stains many 
a note 
Blown from the silvery labyrinth of my charméd 
throat!’’ 


And in the third poem, ‘‘ A Song of the 
Mocking-Bird Before Sunrise,’? one seems 
to hear ‘‘a bird’s melodious dreaming set 
to words.”’ 

We recall many recent poems to this 
‘*trim Shakespeare of the tree’’ which 
merit a permanent place in poetry. This 
quatrain on the ‘‘ Moonlight Song of the 
Mocking-Bird,’? by William H. Hayne, is 
worthy of reproduction : 

** Each golden note of music ts 
The listening leaves divinely stirred, 
As if the vanished soul of Keats 
Had found its new birth in a bird.”’ 

Edgar Fawcett has given us this delicate 

conceit, ‘‘ To An Oriole ’’: 


** How falls it, oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our northern sky? 
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At some glad moment was it nature’s choice 

To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 

Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black, 

In some forgotten garden, ages back, 

Yearning towards heaven, until its wish was heard, 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird?’’ 

We owe to Mr. Fawcett, also, an almost 
flawless poem on ‘‘ The Humming-Bird.”’ 
For its faithful description, it is perhaps 
the best yet written on this atom of a bird, 
‘‘this miniature miracle of nature.’’ It is 
too good to mar by cutting, but we quote 
only four stanzas: 


** When the mild gold stars flow’r out, 
As the summer gloaming goes, 
A dim shape quivers about 
Some sweet, rich heart of a rose. 


‘* If you watch its fluttering poise 
From palpitant wings will steal 
A hum like the eerie noise 
Of an elfin spinning-.‘heel ! 


‘* And then, from the shape’s vague sheen, 
Quick lustres of blue will float, 
That melt in luminous green 
Round a glimmer of ruby throat! 
. * * . * 
‘* Then you, by thoughts of it stirred, 
Will dreamily question them: 
‘ Is it a gem, half bird, 
Or is it a bird, half gem ?’”’ 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Arlo Bates, Clinton 
Scollard, Richard Burton, Mrs. Piatt, Rev. 
John B. Tabb, and the late Archibald Lamp- 
man, may be numbered among the many 
of our: latter-day singers who chant in 
gladsome verses the praises of the birds. 
Mr. Lampman was a true poet of nature, as 
this quatrain, ‘‘ Bird-Voices,’’ attests: 

‘* The robin and sparrow a-wing, in silver-throated ac- 


cord ; 

The low, soft breath of a flute, and the deep, short 
pick of a chord, 

A golden chord and a flute where the throat of the 
oriole swells 

Fieldward, and out of the blue the passing of bob-o- 
link bells.’’ 


We know of no other tribute to that sweet 
little prattler, the warbling vireo, save a 
pleasing sonnet by Mr. Lampman. 

Rev. John B. Tabb has written well-nigh 
perfect poems about the humming-bird, the 
dove, the swallow, the mocking-bird, and 
other feathered favorites. From his verses, 
‘*To the Wood Robin,’’ we quote these 
stanzas : 

** The wooing air is jubilant with song, 
And blossoms swell 
4s leaps the liquid melody along 
The dusky dell 
Where a. late supreme, foregoes her wonted 
spell. 


. * il * . * 
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** Thy yo is peopled with the dreams 
That gladden sleep : 
Here Fancy dallies with delirious themes 
’Mid shadows deep, 
Till eyes, unused to tears, with wild emotions weep. 
+ * . * * * 
** Yet thou, from mortal influence apart, 
Seek’st naught of praise ; 
The empty plaudits of the emptier heart 
Taint not thy lays: 
Thy Maker’s smile alone thy tuneful bosom sways. 
** Teach me, thou warbling eremite, to sing 
Thy rhapsody ; 
Nor borne on vain ambition’s wing, 
But led of thee, 
To rise from earthly dreams to hymn Eternity.’’ 


The poets have now found a language for 
the birds, which they translate into human 
speech. What they say is not the same to 
each listening ear. Henry T. Stanton writes 
thus of ‘‘ The Cardinal ’’: 


** A flash of flame betrays the bird 
That gives this summer parting word, 
* Good-by—good-by—good-by! ’ 
I see it float 
The trees between 
A scarlet boat 
On seas of green.’’ 


Dr. Van Dyke, a true bird-lover, in one of 
his many delightfui poems about them con- 
fesses which is his favorite, and says 


‘* That if but one of all the birds 
Could be my comrade everywhere, 
My little brother of the air, 
I’d choose the song sparrow, my dear, 
Because he’d bless me every year, 
With ‘ Swest — sweet —sweet—very merry cheer.’ ”’ 
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We give here his poem to ‘‘ The Veery,”’ 
as a fitting illustration of the truth that the 
American bird has found its place in Ameri- 
can poetry: 


** The moonbeams over Arno’s vale in silver flood were 


pouring 

When first I heard the nightingale a long-lost love 
deploring. 

So passionate, so full of pain, it sounded strange and 
eerie : 

I longed to hear a simpler strain,— 
the veery. 


the wood-notes of 


** The laverock sings a bonny lay above the Scottish 

heather ; 

It sprinkles down from far away like light and love 
together ; 

He drops the golden notes to greet his brooding mate, 
his dearie ; 

I only know one song more sweet—the vespers of the 
veery. 


** In English gardens, green and bright and full of 

fruity treasure, 

I heard the blackbird with delight repeat his merry 
measure ; 

The ballad was a pleasant one, the tune was loud and 
cheery, 

And yet, with every setting sun, I listened for the 
veery. 


** But ~ ao and far away, the tawny thrush is 


New England woods, at close of day, with that clear 
chant are 

And when my night of life i is low, and heart and flesh 
are weary, 

I fain would hear before I go, the wood-notes of the 
veery.’ 


THE CASE OF ‘‘GHASTLY” BURKE. 


BY WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS. 


)OR my part, I never felt that 
*‘Ghastly’’ Burke was totally de- 
praved; but certainly he was far 
from being sanctified. He isn’t 
sanctified even yet. But when I 

first knew him he was brutally and frankly 
the creature of his surroundings. 

‘* Ghastly ’’ Burke was the representative 
of his family, the sole survivor of the brood 
of Burke children. He was the third of the 
family, and there had been five children 
younger *han he. 

The directors of the organized charities all 
agreed that it was ‘‘ Ghastly’s’’ father who 
was chiefly to blame. If Martin Burke’s 
children, living and dead, could have been 
ranged before him, he might have read in 
their forms and faces the history of his own 
wasted life. 

There was Norah, the eldest, born while 


her parents were yet on shipboard on the 
way to America, with dreamy, liquid eyes and 
innocent face, her mother’s joy and helper, 
a willing drudge. Norah died two weeks 
after the mother was taken away. 

Then there was Leo; shrewd, pert, self- 
assertive, born to be a ward politician. Leo 
would break every rule of the code of the 
strect. Ihave seen him sell his papers under 
the very noses of less enterprising newsboys, 
and then fight it out or compromise after- 
wards. That was before he was run over by 
Fire-engine 14 and received injuries from the 
effects of which he died in the ambulance on 
the way home. 

‘* Ghastly ’’ was the next. His real name 
was Patrick. His father’s saloon-keeping, 
which was begun before his birth, furnished 
the somber background of ‘‘ Ghastly’s’’ 
career, as the following chronicle will show. 
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Violet was the next; indolent, greedy, 
vain, stolid, brazen. She died of diphtheria 
in the contagious ward of the hospital two 
years after the beginning of this story, be- 
fore reaching the age of accountability. God 
is very merciful. 

Then came a babe that was never named — 
the father being too drunk to fetch a priest 
to baptize it. It died at birth. The women 
who had come in from the neighboring houses 
whispered darkly of the marks of Martin 
Burke’s cruelty, which his wife bore. But 
they dared not speak to Annie Burke of her 
husband’s wrong-doings. To the last Annie 
Burke maintained a certain reticence and 
sweet loyalty to her husband. 

Martin Burke, Jr., was the next; born the 
same year. You could have seen him among 
the imbeciles at the almshouse after the 
family broke up. 

Two more babes were born, only to die 
within a few days after their birth. Their 
names perished with them, for there is no 
stone in the cemetery to mark their graves. 

‘* Last of all the woman died also.’’ 

Business did not prosper with Martin Burke 
after his wife died. He had become so ac- 
customed to drink that there were nights 
when the saloon was never closed because 
Martin was lying asleep beneath the bar; 
and there were mornings when his customers 
could not find entrance until nearly noon 
because the proprietor had not waked from 
the heavy sleep of the night before. It was 
no wonder, then, that the brewing company, 
which had furnished most of the beer and 
porter which he sold, should have seized 
Martin Burke’s stock of liquors within a 
year after his wife’s death. 

The family moved into one room, and Mar- 
tin began tending bar. But he had become 
so addicted to drink that he soon lost his 
place and then disappeared from the city, 
leaving his three children to face the world 
alone. So it happened that ‘‘ Ghastly’’ 
Burke, at the mature age of twelve, began to 
obtain a living for himself and family. 

How he ‘‘ obtained ’’ it had better not be 
inquired into too closely. When he could 
find work of any sort, he worked; when he 
could not, he did his best to collect a living 
from the world, when the world, the shop- 
keepers, and the policemen were not look- 


ing. 
When I first saw him he was employed. 
He was ‘‘ rushing the growler’’ for a gang 


of men who were building a sewer. But his 
business was not prosperous. The balance 
of trade is always against the merchant who 
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deals with the saloon-keeper, and ‘‘ Ghastly’s’’ 
case was no exception to the rule. The 
saloon-keeper had promised to give the boy a 
drink of beer for every pailful bought; but 
he charged him more than the market price 
for the beer, so that there was no change 
left for ‘‘ Ghastly’s’’ wages from the money 
furnished by the workmen. ‘‘ Ghastly’’ had 
no objection to drinking the beer, but Mar- 
tin, Jr., and Violet were to be fed and there 
were no wages coming in from the trans- 
action. It was the altercation with the 
workmen about his pay that first called my 
attention to the boy. 

If this had been the only time I saw him, 
I should certainly never have felt drawn 
toward him. But I happened to return by 
the same street when the men had quit work 
for the day. This time ‘‘ Ghastly’’ and the 
idiot boy were sitting together on a heap of 
brick beside the new sewer. There had 
evidently just been a battle, for ‘‘ Ghastly ”’ 
was nursing a bruised wrist. All the ugly 
brute force which Martin Burke had trans- 
mitted to his son had expended itself in the 
vengeance of ‘‘ Ghastly’’ Burke upon the 
foe who had insulted his imbecile brother. 
His brow still lowered, his mouth was still 
distorted with passion; but not Annie Burke 
herself could have been more tender than was 
this same fighting bully, ‘‘ Ghastly’’ Burke, 
as he cuddled the harmless imbecile with his 
uninjured arm. 

The younger child raised his head from 
‘* Ghastly’s’’ lap and uttered some senseless 
sounds, his breath catching convulsively as 
he tried to speak, and pointed in the direc- 
tion which the flying foe had taken. 

‘““Um—m—m! We fixed ’em! Didn’t 
we, Martie? They shan’t hurt my boy!’’ 

‘* Hurt?’’ questioned the silly creature, 
with returning alarm. ‘‘ Hurt Martie?’’ 

‘Naw! They better not try to hurt Mar- 
tie. ‘Ghastly’ will kill ’em!’’ All the 
hatefulness of his father came back into his 
face as he snarled out the words. 

‘* Ghastly ’’ was highly accomplished in all 
the ways of his father’s business. When the 
saloon was sold, he could swear, smoke or 
drink with the worst of the customers. He 
had acquired these vices naturally, as a part 
of the vicious atmosphere in which he lived. 
His very nickname was due to a circumstance 
which occurred at the beginning of his down- 
ward career. Having been provided with a 
stogy by one of the patrons of the saloon, he 
smoked it defiantly down to a stump and then 
lay down on the hot pavement outside the 
saloon, so limp and bloodless that a passer- 
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by, thinking he had been sunstruck, called to 
a policeman: ‘‘ You’d better look after this 
ghastly kid here; he looks as if he would 
die!’’ 

From that day forth he was known as 
‘‘Ghastly’’ Burke. At first he hated the 
name and made it dangerous business for the 
boys who were younger than himself to use 
it. But presently, when it was forgotten 
how the term originated, he came to think it 
a sort of distinction. Certainly the name 
fitted him, for his face was so horribl@ some- 
times that one shrank instinctively from the 
child. 

It was nearly a year after his father’s dis- 
appearance before we discovered that the 
children were living alone. Then the organ- 
ized charities took hold of the case of 
“‘ Ghastly ’’? Burke and his family. It was 
then that we found his real name to be Pat- 
rick. The almshouse received the idiot boy; 
Violet went to the ‘‘ Sheltering Arms;’’ but 
nobody knew what to do with Patrick. I 
happened to be the director from the ward 
in which he lived, and, as I had some knowl- 
edge of the boy, I took a personal interest 
in the experiment of arresting his crimi- 
nal propensities. Although I am a firm be- 
liever in the work of the organized charities, 


I was anxious to try what personal work 


would do for Patrick. I had no difficulty in 
having him committed to my charge, and in 
a few hours we were journeying together to 
my summer home in the suburbs. 

Before starting I had him fitted out with 
new clothes, so that he looked quite respect- 
able when I introduced him to the family and 
servants. Iwas careful to avoid anything 
which might lead to painful inquiries of Pat- 
rick himself concerning his recent sorrowful 
past. 

Hingham, my gardener in summer and gen- 
eral care-taker in winter, was rather inclined 
to be dutifully cool in his reception of the 
boy. If Patrick had been some new variety 
of peas, I think he would have refused him 
room in the garden; but as he was only a 
boy and I was to be responsible for him, 
Hingham tolerated his presence. 

About a week after Patrick’s advent, Hing- 
ham said to me one morning, after we had 
conferred over the prospect of the blackberry 
crop: ‘‘ I think you’ll be sorry you took the 
boy, sir.’’ 

‘* Why so?’’ 

‘* Well—a boy can’t have a face like 
that, sir—In England, sir, cases like him 
is always put in the workhouse, sir. I told 
him that, and the way things was done 
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there, sir; and I told him that he should be 
glad there was a workhouse provided for 
such people, sir. But he didn’t seem to 
take up with it very kindly, sir.’’ 

‘*'You told him his face should condemn 
him to the workhouse? What has his face 
to do with it?”’ 

‘*No, I didn’t tell him his face should 
condemn him to the workhouse, sir. But I 
told him it was good there was a.place for 
such cases, sir.’’ 

However, I was determined that the ex- 
periment should succeed; so I set Patrick to 
care for the lawn, warning Hingham not to 
give him orders or to interfere with his 
work. He began the work well, apparently 
taking a real interest in keeping our rather 
large lawn closely cut and the walks in ex- 
cellent order. Even Hingham had no fault 
to find. 

During the summer I took pains to teach 
the boy something of arithmetic and spelling. 
He could read imperfectly, having learned 
from his brother Leo, by reading the Sunday 
newspapers. In his studies, as well as in his 
work, he showed himself to be diligent and 
faithful. He was evidently trying to please 
me. But, although I was forced to approve 
of his conduct, with some trifling exceptions, 
I was never able to rid myself of a feeling of 
physical repulsion. There was something 
uncanny about-him. You felt that you were 
in the presence of one who was old in sin. 
However blameless his conduct, I felt that 
there was some fatal taint in his character, 
which would be sure to show itself sooner or 
later. I had taken him knowing the worst 
about his ancestry, and I made an honest 
effort to be fond of him — and failed. Never- 
theless, I would still do my best to reform 
him. 

Just before winter set in, Patrick disap- 
peared, leaving his best suit of clothes. I 
think Hingham really tried not to be jubi- 
lant, but his face shone with satisfaction 
when he came to tell me the news, and his 
shoulders actually chuckled when he turned 
to bring me the broken lock of Patrick’s 
door. For my part, I tried to conceal my 
chagrin; but I do not think I succeeded very 
well. 

For some time I knew nothing of his 
whereabouts. It was my busiest season and 
I thought I could not give personal attention 
to the case. But at last my conscience 
drove me to the police station. After a 
week Patrick and the imbecile brother were 
‘* located.’’ Again the organized charities 
stepped in. Again the runa‘vay imbecile was 
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Violet was the next; indolent, greedy, 
vain, stolid, brazen. She died of diphtheria 
in the contagious ward of the hospital two 
years after the beginning of this story, be- 
fore reaching the age of accountability. God 
is very merciful. 

Then came a babe that was never named — 
the father being too drunk to fetch a priest 
to baptize it. It died at birth, The women 
who had come in from the neighboring houses 
whispered darkly of the marks of Martin 
Burke’s cruelty, which his wife bore. But 
they dared not speak to Annie Burke of her 
husband’s wrong-doings. To the last Annie 
Burke maintained a certain reticence and 
sweet loyalty to her husband. 

Martin Burke, Jr., was the next; born the 
same year. You could have seen him among 
the imbeciles at the almshouse after the 
family broke up. 

Two more babes were born, only to die 
within a few days after their birth. Their 
names perished with them, for there is no 
stone in the cemetery to mark their graves. 

‘* Last of all the woman died also.’’ 

Business did not prosper with Martin Burke 
after his wife died. He had become so ac- 
customed to drink that there were nights 
when the saloon was never closed because 
Martin was lying asleep beneath, the bar; 
and there were mornings when his customers 
could not find entrance until nearly noon 
because the proprietor had not waked from 
the heavy sleep of the night before. It was 
no wonder, then, that the brewing company, 
which had furnished most of the beer and 
porter which he sold, should have seized 
Martin Burke’s stock of liquors within a 
year after his wife’s death. 

The family moved into one room, and Mar- 
tin began tending bar. But he had become 
so addicted to drink that he soon lost his 
place and then disappeared from the city, 
leaving his three children to face the world 
alone. So it happened that ‘‘ Ghastly’’ 
Burke, at the mature age of twelve, began to 
obtain a living for himself and family. 

How he “‘ obtained ’’ it had better not be 
inquired into too closely. When he could 
find work of any sort, he worked; when he 
could not, he did his best to collect a living 
from the world, when the world, the shop- 
keepers, and the policemen were not look- 


ng. 
When I first saw him he was employed. 
He was ‘‘ rushing the growler’’ for a gang 


of men who were building a sewer. But his 
business was not prosperous. The balance 
of trade is always against the merchant who 
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deals with the saloon-keeper, and ‘‘ Ghastly’s’’ 
case was no exception to the rule. The 
saloon-keeper had promised to give the boy a 
drink of beer for every pailful bought; but 
he charged him more than the market price 
for the beer, so that there was no change 
left for ‘‘ Ghastly’s’’ wages from the money 
furnished by the workmen. ‘‘ Ghastly’’ had 
no objection to drinking the beer, but Mar- 
tin, Jr., and Violet were to be fed and there 
were no wages coming in from the trans- 
action. It was the altercation with the 
workmen about his pay that first called my 
attention to the boy. 

If this had been the only time I saw him, 
I should certainly never have felt drawn 
toward him. But I happened to return by 
the same street when the men had quit work 
for the day. This time ‘‘ Ghastly’’ and the 
idiot boy were sitting together on a heap of 
brick beside the new sewer. There had 
evidently just been a battle, for ‘‘ Ghastly ’’ 
was nursing a bruised wrist. All the ugly 
brute force which Martin Burke had trans- 
mitted to his son had expended itself in the 
vengeance of ‘‘ Ghastly’’ Burke upon the 
foe who had insulted his imbecile brother. 
His brow still lowered, his mouth was still 
distorted with passion; but not Annie Burke 
herself could have been more tender than was 
this same fighting bully, ‘‘ Ghastly’’ Burke, 
as he cuddled the harmless imbecile with his 
uninjured arm. 

The younger child raised his head from 
‘* Ghastly’s’’ lap and uttered some senseless 
sounds, his breath catching convulsively as 
he tried to speak, and pointed in the direc- 
tion which the flying foe had taken. 

‘““Um—m—m! We fixed ’em! Didn’t 
we, Martie? They shan’t hurt my boy!’’ 

‘* Hurt?’’ questioned the silly creature, 
with returning alarm. ‘‘ Hurt Martie?’’ 

‘Naw! They better not try to hurt Mar- 
tie. ‘Ghastly’ will kill ’em!’’ All the 
hatefulness of his father came back into his 
face as he snarled out the words. 

“* Ghastly ’’ was highly accomplished in all 
the ways of his father’s business. When the 
saloon was sold, he could swear, smoke or 
drink with the worst of the customers. He 
had acquired these vices naturally, as a part 
of the vicious atmosphere in which he lived. 
His very nickname was due to a circumstance 
which occurred at the beginning of his down- 
ward career. Having been provided with a 
stogy by one of the patrons of the saloon, he 
smoked it defiantly down to a stump and then 
lay down on the hot pavement outside the 
saloon, so limp and bloodless that a passer- 
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by, thinking he had been sunstruck, called to 
a policeman: ‘‘ You’d better look after this 
ghastly kid here; he looks as if he would 
die!’’ 

From that day forth he was known as 
‘‘Ghastly’’ Burke. At first he hated the 
name and made it dangerous business for the 
boys who were younger than himself to use 
it. But presently, when it was forgotten 
how the term originated, he came to think it 
a sort of distinction. Certainly the name 
fitted him, for his face was so horribl@ some- 
times that one shrank instinctively from the 
child. 

It was nearly a year after his father’s dis- 
appearance before we discovered that the 
children were living alone. Then the organ- 
ized charities took hold of the case of 
** Ghastly ’’ Burke and his family. It was 
then that we found his real name to be Pat- 
rick. The almshouse received the idiot boy; 
Vioiet went to the ‘‘ Sheltering Arms;’’ but 
nobody knew what to do with Patrick. I 
happened to be the director from the ward 
in which he lived, and, as I had some knowl- 
edge of the boy, I took a personal interest 
in the experiment of arresting his crimi- 
nal propensities. Although I am a firm be- 
liever in the work of the organized charities, 
I was anxious to try what personal work 
would do for Patrick. I had no difficulty in 
having him committed to my charge, and in 
a few hours we were journeying together to 
my summer home in the suburbs. 

Before starting I had him fitted out with 
new clothes, so that he looked quite respect- 
able when I introduced him to the family and 
servants. Iwas careful to avoid anything 
which might lead to painful inquiries of Pat- 
rick himself concerning his recent sorrowful 
past. 

Hingham, my gardener in summer and gen- 
eral care-taker in winter, was rather inclined 
to be dutifully cool in his reception of the 
boy. If Patrick had been some new variety 
of peas, I think he would have refused him 
room in the garden; but as he was only a 
boy and I was to be responsible for him, 
Hingham tolerated his presence. 

About a week after Patrick’s advent, Hing- 
ham said to me one morning, after we had 
conferred over the prospect of the blackberry 
crop: ‘‘I think you’ll be sorry you took the 
boy, sir.’’ 

‘* Why so?”’ 

‘* Well—a boy can’t have a face like 
that, sir—In England, sir, cases like him 
is always put in the workhouse, sir. I told 
him that, and the way things was done 
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there, sir; and I told him that he should be 
glad there was a workhouse provided for 
such people, sir. But he didn’t seem to 
take up with it very kindly, sir.”’ 

‘You told him his face should condemn 
him to the workhouse? What has his face 
to do with it?’’ 

‘No, I didn’t tell him his face should 
condemn him to the workhouse, sir. But I 
told him it was good there was a.place for 
such cases, sir.”’ 

However, I was determined that the ex- 
periment should succeed; so I set Patrick to 
care for the lawn, warning Hingham not to 
give him orders or to interfere with his 
work. He began the work well, apparently 
taking a real interest in keeping our rather 
large lawn closely cut and the walks in ex- 
cellent order. Even Hingham had no fault 
to find. 

During the summer I took pains to teach 
the boy something of arithmetic and spelling. 
He could read imperfectly, having learned 
from his brother Leo, by reading the Sunday 
newspapers. In his studies, as well as in his 
work, he showed himself to be diligent and 
faithful. He was evidently trying to please 
me. But, although I was forced to approve 
of his conduct, with some trifling exceptions, 
I was never able to rid myself of a feeling of 
physical repulsion. There was something 
uncanny about him. You felt that you were 
in the presence of one who was old in sin. 
However blameless his conduct, I felt that 
there was some fatal taint in his character, 
which would be sure to show itself sooner or 
later. I had taken him knowing the worst 
about his ancestry, and I made an honest 
effort to be fond of him — and failed. Never- 
theless, I would still do my best to reform 
him. 

Just before winter set in, Patrick disap- 
peared, leaving his best suit of clothes. I 
think Hingham really tried not to be jubi- 
lant, but his face shone with satisfaction 
when he came to tell me the news, and his 
shoulders actually chuckled when he turned 
to bring me the broken lock of Patrick’s 
door. For my part, I tried to conceal my 
chagrin; but I do not think I succeeded very 
well. 

For some time I knew nothing of his 
whereabouts. It was my busiest season and 
I thought I could not give personal attention 
to the case. But at last my conscience 
drove me to the police station. After a 
week Patrick and the imbecile brother were 
‘* located.’’ Again the organized charities 
stepped in. Again the runa‘vay imbecile was 
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sent to the almshouse, weeping bitterly. 
Again I took Patrick with me to the country, 
without a word of reproach. I did not know 
how he felt until the next day, when Hing- 
ham said to me: ‘‘ I’ve had a talk with that 
boy, sir. I told him he should be thankful 
to you, sir, for taking such an interest in a 
boy like him, sir; a boy that was a beggar, 
you might say. And indeed I think he was 
thankful,-sir. He seemed more broken- 
spirited, sir, than ever I’ve seen him before, 
—although I’ve never had occasion to com- 
plain. I did feel a pity of him, sir, when he 
told me that he’d never have run away, but 
that he was just so hungry-like for the sight 
of somebody that cared for him abit. It 
wasn’t his father—he didn’t care for the 
boy — it was some brother that he said wasn’t 
right — some idjit.’’ 

Then a great light came into my mind. I 
took Hingham into the city and brought the 
idiot brother out of the almshouse to be Pat- 
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rick’s helper in caring for the horses in the 
country. A gentle, trusted servant, who 
had been a nurse in the family, consented to 
stay in the country with the two boys during 
the winter. 

At the present stage of the experiment, 4 
year and a half later, the imbecile brother is 
quartered with Patrick in the room which 
was built for the coachman over the car- 
riage-house. My friends call our house 
‘*The. Asylum.’’ The lawn and the horses 
are befter kept than they ever were, while 
Hingham devotes his whole attention to the 
garden. Poor little Martin really seems to 
be thriving and he has learned to do many 
things about the stables. His devotion to 
Patrick is that of a dumb brute to its 
master, and Patrick’s love for his brother is 
something really touching. 

Perhaps,—- yes, I am nearly certain I can 
say it — perhaps I am beginning to love Pat- 
rick a little myself. 


REACHING THE MASSES BY HOUSE VISITATION. 


BY HUGH CORK. 
(Superintendent of Visitation, Pennsylvania Sunday-School Association.) 


7, | NE needs only to compare the popu- 

} lation of any community with the 

attendance at Sunday-school and 

church services to know that there 

are multitudes, young and old, not 

identified with any church. Those who should 

know state that there are in the United 

States nearly twelve million persons between 

the ages of five and twenty who are not con- 

nected with any Sunday-school. Where are 
they and how can they be reached? 

While they are found in all parts of the 
country, the majority are in the thickly popu- 
lated sections, with churches all about them. 
Investigation shows that most of these un- 
reached ones have a preference for some 
particular denomination; and, while they 
have grown careless concerning the church, 
if they come to Christ it will in all proba- 
bility be through a church of the denomina- 
tion preferred,—at least that church will 
have to put forth the least effort to win 
them. il 

How shall the connection be made between 
these people and the churches which they pre- 
fer? Within the past few years a number 
of large citie:, including St. Louis, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Allegheny, Pittsburg, 
and Philadelphia, have been trying to solve this 
problem by organizing all the church and 


Sunday-school forces for an investigation by 
a house-to-house visitation of the entire city 
on a single day. Since the churches must 
be combined for such a task at a common 
point of contact, the Sunday-school associa- 
tion, dealing with the only institution com- 
mon to all churches (the Sunday-school), 
was chosen as the combining agency. In 
each of the cities named the purpose of the 
vir ‘tation was limited to extending a cordial 
invitation to Sunday-school and church, and 
to gathering such simple information con- 
cerning each home as would serve to bring 
it into touch with the church most likely to 
reach it. With this limitation every de- 
nomination, even the Catholic, heartily 
endorsed the movement. 

A brief statement of the work in Philadel- 
phia will serve to illustrate the organization 
of these visitations. The work having been 
put under the direction of the Philadelphia. 
County Sunday-School Association, its execu- 
tive committee selected Dr. Geo. W. Bailey 
as general chairman of the committees to 
have the details of the movement in charge, 
and William T. Ellis, associate editor of Pres- 
byterian publications, to take charge of the 
press work. The committee also divided the 
city into eighteen districts, selected a chair- 
man for each of these, set the day of visita- 
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tion for Washington’s Birthday, and then 
placed the movement in the hands of those 
appointed. 

The eighteen districts were subdivided 
into one hundred and thirty-seven subdis- 
tricts, none of which were larger than from 
four to six blocks square, except on the out- 
skirts of the city where the territory was 
practically country. For each of these one 
hundred and thirty-seven subdistricts a per- 
son was very carefully chosen to prepare the 
work for the visitation day and to direct the 
visitors. In the hands of these subdistrict 
chairmen were placed maps of their territory, 
showing the exact number of houses in each 
block. From these maps were made out the 
“‘ visitor’s sections’’ on cards, like the form 
given below, so that there could be no 
confusion as to where each person was to 
work, and that no more work would be given 
visitors than they could do in one day. 


DIAGRAM OF VISITOR’S TERRITORY. 


District No. Sub-District No......... Section No......... 


(Here follows a detailed description of the territory to 
be covered.] 


SUGGESTIONS TO VISITORS. 


1, The above is a description of the section you are 
to visit. In the country take both sides of the road; in 
the city take, of the boundary streets, one side only. 
Do not miss a single house. If the people are absent, 
call again. 

2. Frankly tell the people your mission. Remind 
them that every house in the community is being visited 
today. If they will not receive Sam take their name and 
write across the card “‘ Refused Information.” Neverthe- 

_" the information you can concerning them 
next door. 


3. Donot be formal—be nels borly. Keep in mind 
that no two families are alike. Use good common sense, 
and exercise tactful conversation in asking for the in- 
formation your card calls for. i 

4 miedo in a family report parents and children; 





but ma. ~ a separate card for each servant and boarder. 


> sure to get the “name of the pastor of the 
church attended or preferred,’”’ as well as check the 
denominational , a ae i 

6. Where you find children not in any Sabbath-school, 
urge the parents to send them. Extend to non-church 
goers acordial invitation to attend the church of their 
choice, leaving the impression that every church would 
be glad to receive them. no case advocate any par- 
ticular denomination. 

1. “Do not visit offices and stores. People call home 
where they sleep. 

8. As soon as you are through return your cards to 
yourchairman. May the spir‘t of wisdom, which is the 

pirit of God, guide and make effective your work. 


The churches were aroused to furnish 
visitors by weekly letters to pastors, Sunday- 
school superintendents, and the presidents 
of the young people’s societies, by leaflets 
widely scattered, and by some public meet- 
ings. The general public was prepared for 
the work by items published in the daily 
papers. 

On the day of the visitation the executive 
committee was at the general office in the 
Sunday-School Times building. The chair- 
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men — district and subdistrict — were at the 
headquarters which they had previously se- 
cured in their territory. Announcements 
had been sent to each church stating where 
its visitors were to report for duty, and so 
at half-past eight in the morning the work 
began. The executive committee kept in 
constant touch with the eighteen district 
chairmen by means of the telephone. The dis- 
trict chairmen kept in touch with the sub- 
district chairmen by means of eighteen com- 
panies of the Boys’ Brigade, who were se- 
cured to act as messengers. The subdistrict 
chairmen directed more than four thousand five 
hundred visitors, and this great company of 
visitors went out to call on over a million 
people. If there was a need in any part of 
the field, it was soon known and provided 
for. In this way the visitors from districts 
finished early in the day were transferred to 
where there were not enough visitors, and 
so all the territory possible was finished by 
night. The information sought is set forth 
in the blank form showh on the following 
page. 

When the reports came in at night, we 
found that the workers had been delighted 
with the service, a most profound impression 
had been made, and evidently much useful 
data had been gathered. The number of 
visits made was 253,169, by 4,609 workers. 
Needing over five thousand, we fell short of 
covering the entire city on the one day; yet 
the other five hundred have been secured 
since, and the final report shows that the 
total number of visits made was 283,811. 
It should be borne in mind that some of these 
visits were to single boarders and servants, 
but most of them represent families. From 
the figures on the cards the indication is 
that nearly 1,200,000 persons were reached. 
Of the 283,811 visits made, 75,490 were to 
Catholics, 38,804 to Methodists, 31,075 to 
Presbyterians, 30,184 to Episcopalians, 27, - 
293 to Baptists, 8,538 to Jews, 6,223 to 
Reformed, and so on down until we find 
thirty-one Atheists, ten Mormons, and one 
Mohammedan, while 17,388 had ‘‘ no prefer- 
ence,’? and 5,180 ‘‘ refused information.’’ 
An item of interest causing surprise to many 
is that in this ‘‘ Quaker City’’ there were 
found only 1,925 Quaker families. 

The benefits from these visitations are 
very apparent. Multitudes of people who 
have proclaimed the churches ‘‘ dead,’’ and 
closed their doors against church workers, 
have become interested in a visitation, and 
so welcomed the visitor, soon to find them- 
selves again interested, and today they are 
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actively connected with church work. Church 
members who have been heretofore doing 
nothing have become interested in the one 
day’s work, and not a few pastors have 
reported that many more now share the 
burdens they and a few others have hereto- 
fore carried. Church letters, given some- 
times years before, have been found — in one 
house eight—and deposited in the church 
where they should have been long before. 
One Sunday-school reported ninety additions, 
another over one hundred, another fifty, 
some twenty-five, and so on. By system- 
atically following up the work, one school 
raised its membership in eleven months from 
240 to 650. Many churches report a decided 
increase in attendance soon after the visita- 
tions. One pastor secured five members 
immediately, another nearly a hundred in less 
than a year. 
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The greatest value of the work has been 
the data placed in the hands of the various 
pastors. As soon as the reports were all in, 
the cards were classified by denomination and 
local church, and put into the hands of the 
pastors. One pastor who said he knew all 
the people of his denomination around his 
church found to his surprise that ninety 
cards were handed him, representing nearly 
as many households of which he knew noth- 
ing. Another found one hundred and five 
cards containing his own name, given by 
persons who were strangers to him, and in 
the vicinity of his church were two hundred 
and three families that preferred his denom- 
ination but were unknown to him. 

In this day, when men are trying to see 
what a dollar will bring forth, surely this 
work commends itself as a paying invest- 
ment. In the Philadelphia visitation 20,000 
leaflets and nearly 475,000 cards 





UNDER AUSPICES OF THE 


District No.. ie 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE VISITATION 


County Sunday-School Association. 
Sub-District No..... 


of all kinds were used. Outside 
of the superintendent’s salary, 
which was given by the state Sun- 
day-school association, the total 
cost of setting to work over 5,000 
persons to reach nearly 1,200,000 
was less than $1,200. 
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has led to attempts to take the religious 
census of an entire state. lowa is the 
first state to undertake house-to-house 
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visitation on this larger scale. Two can- 
vasses have already been made, the first in 
1894 and the second one year later. The 














third canvass is now being organized for 





CHURCH PREFERENCE. 
Put a X opposite the Church preferred. 


if their denomination is not named above write it here: 


the 25th of this month. In 1894 fifty 
counties undertook the work, and nearly 
one hundred thousand families were visited. 
Seventy-five per cent of the counties have 
taken up the work in one of the two years. 
As a result of the visits made many Sun- 
day-schools have increased in attendance 
from ten to fifty per cent, and within three 
years there has been a net gain of 1,354 
Sunday-schools. It is expected that this 
year’s work will be more complete than 
that of either 1894 or 1895. The organi- 
zation of the work in Iowa is similar to 
that employed at Philadelphia. In each 
case the object is to invite all non-church- 
going people to attend church or Sunday- 
school, and to gather ‘‘ information that 
will enable each church and Sunday-school 
to accomplish the most good in the short- 





Write name of Pastor of Church attended or preferred: 


est possible time.’’ It is reported that in 
one county in Indiana thirty new schools 
were organized, 4,000 added to the Sunday- 





Aré any of family members of Churches in other places ? 


school enrolment, and three churches built. 
From two years’ visitation in a county in 
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Missouri, the first year showed a net gain 
of 1,904 scholars; the second, 1,704; two 
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years ago the enrolment was 2,564, while 





this year it is 6,172, making the increase 





Put any remarks on the back of this card. 








for two years 3,608 — 167 per cent upon a 
basis of school age in the county.— Eprror. ] 








THE KING OF BEAVER ISLAND. 


BY HENRY E. LEGLER. 


==) OT far from the bold headland of an- 

cient Michilimackinac, at the foot 

of Lake Michigan, is a cluster of 

small islands collectively known as 

the Beaver group. Here, half a 

century ago, a community of recusant Mor- 

mons dispossessed the rude fishermen who 

sparsely inhabited the archipelago, and es- 

tablished a kingdom that flourished for seven 

years. Its downfall was not due to inter- 

ference on the part of the republic whose 

laws were being violated, but to internal dis- 
sensions which re- 
sulted in the assassin- 
ation of the king. The 
story of this little 
kingdom revolves 
principally around its 
ruler, James Jesse 
Strang—King Strang, 
as he came to becalled. 
Strang was a rest- 


less young New York- 
er, who had been suc- 
cessively schoolmas- 
ter, journalist, lawyer, 
office-holder and tem- 
perance lecturer in his 


native state. In 1848, accompanied by his 
young wife, he removed to Burlington, Wis- 
consin, and engaged in law practice. The 
following January itinerant elders from 
Joseph Smith’s Mormon community at Nauvoo 
fired his imagination and his ambition, and 
he espoused the doctrines of the Latter 
Day Saints with the fervid enthusiasm and 
energy characteristic of his erratic career. 
In January he was converted; on the 25th of 
February he visited Nauvoo and was baptized ; 
less than a week after baptism he was made 
an elder with authority ‘‘ to plant a stake of 
Zion’’ near his Wisconsin home. The follow- 
ing June the new but ambitious convert was 
struggling with Brigham Young for the man- 
tle of Joseph Smith. 

Strang had succeeded in gathering around 
him at a place later called Voree, in Wal- 
worth county, Wisconsin, several hundred 
persons who looked upon him as leader, when 
word came to him that the seer and his 
brother Hyrum had been riddled with bullets 
by a mob in Carthage jail, Before the 
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Nauvoo Mormons had recovered from the 
shock of the tragedy, Strang was in their 
midst exhorting them to follow him to the 
city of promise at Voree. He exhibited a 
letter purporting to have been written by 
Joseph Smith the day before his assassina- 
tion, prophesying that event and appointing 
James Strang as his successor : 


‘* And now behold my servant, James J. Strang, hath 
come to thee from afar. . . To him shall the 
gathering be, for he shall plant a stake of Zion in Wis- 
consin, And the name of the city shall be called Voree, 
which is, being interpreted, 
garden of peace; for there 
shall my people have peace 
and rest and wax fat and 
pleasant in the presence of 
their enemies.’ 

Brigham Young ie 
the Council of Twelve 
denounced Strang as 
an impostor and the 
letter as a forgery. 
They summoned him 
before a conference 
to defend himself. 
There Strang made a 
vigorous and ingenious 
appeal for recognition 
as the one chosen for the prophetic succes- 
sion. The council rejected his pretensions, 
and, according to the usual church formula, 
the aspirant was ‘‘ given over to the buffet- 
ings of Satan, until he do repent.’’ 

Undaunted and followed by a few hundred 
followers whom his fervid oratory had at~- 
tached to his cause, Strang returned to 
Voree, prophesying that the Nauvoo Mor- 
mons would be driven into exile unless they 
heeded his warning. He established a press 
that turned out thousands of pamphlets, and 
a monthly paper, the Voree Herald; he 
planned the erection of a great temple; 
and organized his church on the pattern 
prescribed by the sacred books of the Mor- 
mon faith, with a council of twelve and 
quorums of elders and priests, over whom 
he exercised chief authority. Like Joseph, 
he had visions, and one of them enabled him 
to find, buried in a hill, a series of ancient 
copper plates, with strange characters tran- 
scribed thereon. These he claimed were the 
long lost Book of the Law of the Lord, writ- 
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ten on metallic plates long previous to the 
Babylonish captivity. By means of the urim 
and thummim* he translated the hieroglyph- 
ics, as in like manner Joseph Smith had 
translated the plates dug out of the hill of 
Cumorah, in the state of New York. This 
smacked strongly of imitation, but in no 
manner could he have appealed more forcibly 
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to the religious delusion entertained by the 
followers of Joseph Smith. Brigham Young’s 
party in their Nauvoo paper, Zhe Times and 
Seasons, and in The Millennial Star of Liver- 
pool, bitterly assailed: Strang, and he re- 
torted savagely in his Voree Herald. These 
are the head-lines of a four-column article 
in The Millennial Star : 


SKETCHES OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS. 


James J. Strang, Successor of Sidney Rigdon, Judas 
Iscariot, Cain & Co., Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
His Most Gracious Majesty, 
Lucifer the I., etc. 

The great exodus of Mormons across the 
Mississippi began early in February, 1846. 
As they started on the journey whose long 
trail was to be marked by hundreds of 
skeletons, Strang’s.prolific press turned out 
Ahousands of copies of what he called ‘‘ the 
first pastoral letter of James, the prophet,’’ 
concluding in this wise: 

** Let not my call to you be vain. The destroyer has 
gone forth among you, and has prevailed. You are 
preparing to resign country and houses and lands to 
him. Many of you are about to leave the haunts of 
civilization and of men to go into an unexplored wil- 
derness among savages, and in trackless deserts, to 
seek a home in the wilds where the footprint of the 
white man is not found. The voice of God has not 
called you to this. His promise has not gone before to 
prepare a habitation for you. The hearts of the 
Lamanites are not turned unto you, and they will not 
regard you. When the herd comes, the savages shall 
pursue. The cloud which surrounds by day shall be- 
wilder, and the pillar of fire by night shall consume and 
reveal you to the destroyer. 


*** Sacred instruments used by seers under divine 
direction in translation of lost languages and for receiv- 
ing revelations from God,”’ 
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‘* Let the oppressed flee for safety unto Voree, and 
let the gathering of the people be there. Let 
the filth of Zion be cleansed, and her garments of peace 
put on.” 


By the exodus of the Brighamites across 
the Mississippi, Strang’s followers at Voree 
alone remained, in the northwest, of the 
thousands who had ‘embraced the faith of 
Joseph Smith. Sidney Rigdon had led a 
small contingent into Pennsylvania; Lyman 
Wight a few followers to Texas; Smith a 
little remnant to a corner of Illinois; but 
these were offshoots that came to naught. 
At Voree the numbers constantly increased. 

It soon became evident to Strang, de- 
spite seeming prosperity, that conditions 
were such as to threaten a repetition of the 
Nauvoo calamity, and he determined to re- 
move his community where Gentile influence 
could not undermine it. He visited Great 
Beaver Island, near the door that divides the 
inland seas of Huron and Michigan, and 
found it a spot of great beauty and fruitful- 
ness. Here was an ideal seat of power, 
remote from the obtrusiveness of civil offi- 
cers, yet not so distant from the line of travel 
as to render profitable traffic impossible. 
The waters teemed with excellent fish; the 
forests would furnish an abundance of tim- 
ber; the soil needed but to be scratched to 
yield in multiplied plenty. To this land of 
promise he could lead his saints, and here 
would they wax fat and strong. Strang’s 
dream of empire, as subsequent events indi- 
cated, doubtless also prompted this new 
exodus. 

Voree was deserted, and Beaver Island 
was appropriated without much regard to 
the claims of the resident fisherfolk. Like 
the children of Israel, the Mormons believed 
they were directed to go into a land over- 
flowing with milk and honey, and that they 
were justified in smiting the Lamanites, or 
Gentiles. The Mormons gave a new nomen- 
clature to the physical characteristics of the 
island. The beautiful land-locked harbor 
was called St. James. The cluster of houses 
that they reared on the ancient mounds along 
the shore — in the eyes of the Mormons the 
evidences of an extinct race alluded to in 
the Book of Mormon — they dignified by the 
name City of St. James. A hill in the in- 
terior was called Mount Pisgah. The river 
Jordan discharged into the lake the waters 
that poured into its bed from the sea of 
Galilee. 

Under Strang’s guidance they built houses 
and a large tabernacle of squared logs, 
began the construction of a schooner, built 
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a steam sawmill, and made a road to the in- 
terior, where the land was excellently 
adapted for agriculture. Their elders 
traveled to the east, and sent proselytes. 
Soon several thousand men, women and chil- 
dren comprised this new stake of Zion. 

Strang now felt strong enough to realize 
his ambitious plans. His press printed in 
book form the Book of the Law, one chapter 
of which prophesied that a man whose name 
was James was destined to become king: 

‘*He (God) hath chosen His servant James to be 
king: He hath made him His apostle to all nations: He 
hath established Him a prophet above the kings of the 
earth; and appointed him king in Zion: By His voice 
did He call him, and He sent His angels unto him to 
ordain him.’’ 

The 8th of July, 1850, was set for the 
coronation of King Strang, and great prepa- 
rations were made for the event. In the 
meantime a plot had been hatched which 
threatened the extinction of the budding 
kingdom. There had been many conflicts 
between the Mormons and the Gentiles of 
neighboring islands and of Mackinac, and 
several persons had been killed. Word was 
passed among the fishermen to gather at 
Beaver Island on the Fourth of July for a 
patriotic celebration— to be consummated 
by the expulsion of the Mormons. The night 
previous to Independence Day the harbor 
was a forest of masts. Armed men manned 
the fleet, and they prepared for the next 
day’s onslaught by a tremendous carouse 
that lasted all night. In the morning, the 
fishermen were aroused by the booming of a 
cannon and the splash of cannon-shot in the 
water but a few rods distant. They sent a 
messenger to inquire what the Mormons 
meant. The facetious retort was made that 
it was a national salute in honor of the day. 
As the cannon-balls came nearer and nearer, 
the fishermen in alarm sent a party under a 
flag of truce to negotiate with Strang. 
The Mormons informed the messenger that 
the plot to kill the Mormons and destroy their 
temple and homes was fully known, and that 
the first gun fired would be the signal to 
blow every boat in the harbor into kindling- 
wood. 

With customary energy, Strang had pre- 
pared for the emergency, a hint of the in- 
tended raid having been conveyed to him. 
A general assembly of Mormons was called, 
and all the saints assembled under arms. 
Secretly, a cannon and stock of powder were 
purchased: in Chicago, a large schooner was 
secured and anchored in the harbor and in 
the night filled with armed men who kept 
below deck, 


It had been planned by the fishermen to 
fall upon the Mormons while they were in 
their tabernacle, but the demonstration 
chilled their martial spirit. The Mormons 
met within the unfinished walls of the taber- 
nacle; eight men mounted guard, with their 
guns shotted; the cannon unlimbered in 
front, in charge of twelve artillerists, with 
a fire in which heated balls were continually 
ready; and two patrols and a water guard 
were constantly on the lookout for the 
enemy. 

The non-arrival of fleets expected from 
Gull Island, Seuil Choix and the East Shore 
completed the discomfiture of the fishermen, 
and they set sail and departed. 

Four days later Strang was crowned king 
according to program. It was an elaborate 
ceremonial. At one end of the tabernacle 
was @ platform, and towards it marched the 
procession of elders and other quorums, es- 
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corting the king. First came the king, 
dressed in a robe of bright red, and accom- 
panied by his council. Then followed the 
twelve elders, the seventy, and the minor 
orders of the ministry, or quorums, as they 
were called. The people were permitted to 
occupy what space remained in the taberna- 
cle. The crown was a plain circlet, with a 
cluster of stars projecting in front. 

It was July 8 that this ceremony occurred, 
and every recurring 8th of July was known as 
the King’s Day and was celebrated as a holi- 
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day with many festivities. The entire popu- 
lation of the island would gather at a place in 
the woods to go through prescribed cere- 
monials—the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water making proper obeisance 
to the king. There were burnt offerings to 
begin with. The head of each family brought 
a fowl, and a heifer was thereupon killed. 
Its body was dissected without breaking a 
bone. After these ceremonials there was 
feasting and rejoicing, and the people danced 
on the greensward. 

King Strang was now supreme on Beaver 
Island, and bade fair to soon control the 
entire group of islands. ‘His policy was to 
foster the fisheries as a source of profit to 
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his colony, and to use the power of political . 
machinery to secure immunity for infractions 
of the law. He secured his election as a 
member of the Michigan legislature, and 
thus was enabled to obtain local legislation 
that strengthened his power. By having his 
island and the adjacent territory included in 
one county, he obtained control of the legal 
machinery. A Mormon sheriff would arrest 
those who displeased King Strang and his 
council, bring them before a Mormon jury 
and have them sentenced by a Mormon judge 
—all apparently in conformity with the laws 
of the state. 

As the population of the island multiplied 
and the power of the Mormons with it, the 
hatred of the traders and fishermen on the 
opposite coasts became more intense. The 
border feud grew so bitter that the news- 
papers of Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and 
New York devoted considerable space to its 
incidents. Strang published an elaborate 
defense in the New York Tribune of July 2, 
1853. The center of the hostile camp was 
old Mackinac. A price was set on Strang’s 
head, and several hundred armed men, in- 
cluding the Irish fishermen and Indians, 
hunted for him for weeks to earn the reward 
of three hundred dollars offered for the body 
of Strang, ‘‘ dead or alive.’”? On one occa- 
sion they surprised him on a neighboring 
island. It was acold April morning. They 
captured his boat and thought they had 
bagged their game, but the Mormons found 
a leaky fish-boat at the other end of the 
island and escaped in it. 

While visiting a brother in the city of 
Detroit, President Millard Fillmore was in- 
formed that among the remote islands of 
Lake Michigan a person named Strang had 
established what he termed a kingdom, but 
that actually it was a nest of freebooters 
engaged in robbing the mails and counter- 
feiting the coin. The president despatched 
the armed steamer Michigan to the insular 
kingdom, and ordered the arrest of the king 
for treason. The trial was held in Detroit 
and attracted attention all over the country. 
The indictments against Strang were on 
twelve counts, including mail robbery, coun- 
terfeiting and treason. He conducted his 
own defense with such skill and shrewdness 
as to result in his acquittal. His speech to 
the jury was highly dramatic. He pictured 
himself a martyr to religious persecution. 
He was a master of emotional oratory, and 
on this occasion distinguished himself. His 
acquittal gave him an immense prestige, and 
he so shrewdly manipulated politics that the 
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solid vote of Beaver Island became of great 
concern to the politicians of Michigan. 

The power of King Strang was now at its 
zenith. He proceeded to put into effect 
plans he had long cherished. Plural mar- 
riage was advocated, and the king took five 
wives for himself. The use of intoxicants 
was prohibited, and likewise of coffee, tea 
and tobacco. Tithes were required of every 
husbandman, and the firstling of every flock 
and the frst fruits of the harvest went to 
the royal storehouse. Schools were estab- 
lished, and from the royal press were issued 
books and pamphlets in great number, all 
of them the product of Strang’s prolific 
pen. The Northern Islander was published 
weekly and then daily, a marvel of journalis- 
tic enterprise. The Book of the Law was 
dated the year 1, signifying the first in the 
reign of the king. The date ‘‘ A. R. I.” 
‘(Anno Regis I.) may be seen on the title-page 
of the few copies of this book that have 
survived. Strang was a busy pamphleteer. 
The Smithsonian Institution found in him a 
contributor; his paper on the ‘‘ Natural 
History of Beaver Island ’’ was printed in its 
ninth annual report. 

King Strang soon developed an autocratic 
sway that dictated not only the ecclesias- 


tical customs of his subjects, but everything 
connected with their daily life. Women were 
required to wear bloomers; men were re- 
quired to be as decorous in their conduct as 
women; gaming was prohibited as strictly 
as was the use of intoxicants and narcotics. 
Murmurs of discontent arose among his sub- 


jects. Some of them fled and stirred to 
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renewed activity the Gentile fishermen on the 
mainland. Before their plans for a second 
invasion could be carried out, thé king was 
assassinated by two rebellious subjects. One 
of them had been publicly whipped for the 
offense of upholding his wife’s refusal to 
wear bloomers. 

About the middle of June, 1856, the 
Michigan steamed into the harbor, and King 
Strang was invited to visit the vessel’s 
officers. As he was about to step on the 
pier, two pistol-shots were fired from behind, 
both taking effect. The men ran aboard the 
steamer and gave themselves up. They were 
taken to Mackinac, but released without trial. 

The wounds of Strang proved fatal. He 
called his elders to his deathbed, gave them 
instructions for the government of his Mor- 
mon kingdom, and as a last request asked to 
be taken to the city of refuge which he had 
founded in Wisconsin. There he died July 
9, 1856, and there his bones rest in an un- 
marked grave. 

The kingdom fell with him. The Gentile 
invasion came soon after his removal to 
Voree. The fishermen came with torch to 
burn andwith ax to demolish. The printing- 
office was sacked; the tabernacle was re- 
duced’to ashes; the Mormons were exiled. 
On the islands of Green Bay and its adjacent 
peninsula a few of them built new homes; 
some sought the land whence they had fol- 
lowed their prophet; the rest were scattered 
to the four points of the compass. Like 
that of the prophet Joseph, the life of the 
prophet James ended in a tragedy and the 
exile and dispersion of his people. 
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BY JAY LINCOLN. 


White wing, white wing, 
Lily of the air, 

What word dost bring, 
On whose errand fare? 


Red word, red word, 
Snowy plumes abhor. 

I, Christ’s own bird, 
Do the work of war. 





EARLY HISTORY OF MATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS.* 
BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER. 


IN palace or hut, in crowded cities or 
on desert plains, on the heights or in 
the valleys, motherhood is always 
the same. While time lasts, Hannah 
will be a sweet memory ‘of faith 

and consecration to Hebrew and Gentile 
mother alike. The Magnificat of Mary will 
be sung through countless ages. Paul’s 
tribute to Eunice in the training of Timothy 
will serve as text for discourses in all years to 
come. Since the beginning of things mother- 
hood has been exalted, and there may have 
been maternal associations in the long bygone 
days; there probably were mothers’ meetings 
whether so called or not, but I have found no 
records of such organizations previous to the 
advent of the century just closing. 

The first maternal association was formed 
in Portland, Maine, by Mrs. Edward Payson 
in 1815. It was immediately after the loss 
of a very dear friend, that, as she sat one 
day thinking of the comfort and strength this 
friend had been to her when oppressed with 
household cares and her responsibilities as a 
mother, of tears checked and burdens lifted 
as they bowed together in prayer asking 
God’s blessing on the children, she said to 
herself: ‘‘ If sympathy from one has given 
me such strength, what good might result if 
a band of mothers should thus join their 
sympathies and prayers! ”’ 

Looking into the face of her babe then 
lying in her arms the thought grew, and the 
plan of a maternal association seemed to sug- 
gest itself so vividly to her mind that it was 
at once unfolded to her husband, whose quick 
reply was: ‘‘ My dear, it is of the Lord.”’ 

With Mrs. Payson, to think was to act, and 
a circular was immediately prepared and sent 
out inviting mothers to avail themselves of 
the advantages of associated prayer and 
effort in the responsible work of rearing and 
training children in the fear of God. 

The warm welcome and hearty response to 
this appeal speedily resulted in an organized 
association. Its influence was like a tidal 
wave, not to be restrained by local bound- 
aries; so a few months later, in 1816, the 

*From a study of original documents the writer here 
records, for the first time, a chapter of history which 
is of especial interest to the reading public, in view of 
the sessions of the National Congress of Mothers to be 
held this month.—EpiTor. 


second organization was formed in Boston 
in the Old South Church by Mrs. Hunting- 
ton, wife of the pastor. Thus was added 
another feature to the historic interest of 
this old landmark that still annually draws to 
its portals hundreds of pilgrims. 

The onward moving wave of influence soon 
reached New York City, and in February, 
1817, seven mothers met to form the New 
York City Maternal Association. From cer- 
tain other records it would seem that about 
the time of the Portland association’s begin- 
ning one was also organized in Utica, New 
York; that the New York association in its* 
formation was a branch of this one in Utica, 
and that one of the seven was Miss ‘ 
afterward Mrs. Hastings. 

The work now rapidly extended, taking 
root in many parts of New England and reach- 
ing not only to some of the southern and 
western states, but to most of the Indian 
tribes where missionaries were located, and 
to many foreign lands as well. 

In the main, the associations were closely 
allied to the church. While the regular 
meetings were usually held at private resi- 
dences, the quarterly meetings were of a 
more general character and were held either 
at a church or some public hall where the 
father and children were expected to be pres- 
ent, and addresses were made by the pastor 
or the schoolmaster, or by both. As a rule 
the program was of a religious nature, deal- 
ing with the spiritual life of the child and 
the parents’ relations and responsibilities in 
its development. 

The constitutions of these early organiza- 
tions are so similar in outline that the 
following, adopted by the New York associa- 
tion, will serve to show the ae char- 
acter of all: 

CONSTITUTION. 


Deeply impressed with the great importance of bring- 
ing up our children in the nurture and admonition ot 
the Lord, agreeably to our covenant engagements, we, 
the subscribers, agree to associate for the purpose of 
devising and adopting such measures as may seem best 
calculated to assist us in the right performance of this 
duty. With a view to promote this object we agree to 
adopt the following rules: 


The association shall meet on the last Wednesday of 
every month at two o’clock P. M. 


bt 
Every meeting shall be opened and closed with prayer. 
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ml 
The time allotted to our monthly meetings shall be 
spent in reading such books as relate to the object of 
our association, in conversing on the subject, and in 
prayer for divine assistance and a blessing upon our 
exertions, especially that God would condescend to 
qualify our children for future usefulness in His church. 
IV 
The members of this association shall have the privi- 
lege of bringing to the place of meeting their children 
once in three months—males not over the age of twelve 
years. 
v 
Each member of this association shall be considered 
as sacredly bound to pray for her children daily, and 
with them as often as convenience will permit, and 
to give them from time to time the best instruction of 
which she is capable. 
VI 
It shall also be considered the indispensable duty of 
every member to qualify herself by prayer and, as op- 
portunity will allow, by reading, for performing the 
arduous and important duties of a Christian mother; 
and to suggest to her sister members such hints as her 
own experience may furnish or circumstances seem to 
render necessary. 
vil 
When any member is removed by death it shall be the 
duty of the association to pay as particular attention to 
her children, in furnishing them with religious books, 
bringing them to the quarterly meetings, etc., as cir- 
cumstances may render proper. 
Vill 
The officers shall be a first and second directress and 
secretary. The duties of the first and second direct- 
resses shall be the same as in similar societies. The 
secretary shall keep a list of the names of all the mothers 
belonging to the society and of the children, together 
with the date of their birth, in a book prepared for 
this purpose. She shall also take minutes of every 
meeting of the association. 
Ix 
No person shall be admitted to this association with- 
out the consent of two-thirds of its members and having 
been previously proposed. 
x 


It is recommended to the members of this association 
to spend the anniversary of the birth of each child in 
fasting and prayer with particular reference to that child. 


x1 
Should any member, after being tenderly admonished, 


persist in transgressing any of the above rules, she 
shall be excluded by a vote of the association. 
xi 

No alterations shall be made in the above articles 
without the approbation of two-thirds of the members. 

May He ‘‘ who giveth liberally and upbraideth not’’ 
ever preside in our meetings and grant each of us a 
teachable, affectionate and humble temper, that no root 
of bitterness may spring up to prevent our improve- 
ment or interrupt our devotions. 

The promise is to us and our children,— we have pub- 
licly given them up to God,— His holy name has been 
pronounced over them. Let us see to it that we do not 
cause this sacred ordinance to be treated with contempt. 
May Christ put His own spirit within us so that our 
children may never have occasion to say: ‘‘ What do 
ye more than others? ”’ 


When Article X. was appended, recom- 
mending that the mothers in the association 
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should devote the birthday of each child to 
fasting and prayer for that child in particu- 
lar, one of the mothers present, while she 
entirely approved of the proposition, thought 
it would be impracticable for her, as she had 
a large number of children and many domes- 
tic cares. The next month the birthday of 
her second child occurred. She had a strong 
desire to devote it to that important and 
interesting object, and, after a struggle, she 
was enabled to overcome every obstacle and 
accomplish her wish. She found it a very 
profitable season and ever after continued the 
practice as far as circumstances would permit. 

That Article VII. was not a mere form is 
shown by the secretary’s book of one of the 
New England associations, where a most 
touching incident is related of the care be- 
stowed by the members upon the children of 
one of the mothers whom death suddenly 
snatched from their midst. 

A powerful adjunct to this movement, 
and one that had much to do with the multi- 
plication of associations, was The Mother’s 
Magazine started in Utica, New York, in 
1833, by Rev. and Mrs. Samuel Whittlesey. 
It was reprinted in England. Early copies 
of this periodical are still cherished by chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the women who 
were often obliged to sacrifice something to 
save the subscription price of one dollar. A 
recent donation to my library was a copy of 
No. 4, Vol. L., bearing date of April, 1833. 
Its size is nine by six inches; number of 
pages sixteen, exclusive of cover. This 
must have turned a cold shoulder to adver- 
tising agents, for the space is largely utilized 
for short instructive articles and maxims. 
The only approach to an advertisement is a 
note of about thirty words concerning some 
theological and other educational books, and 
the following list of books for maternal asso- 
ciations : 


Babbington on Education, Hamilton on Education, 
Miss Edgeworth’s Works, Jane Taylor’s Works, Hannah 
More’s Works, James’ Family Monitor, Barker’s Parent’s 
Monitor, Pike’s Persuasives to Early Piety, Payson’s 
Sermons to Christian Families, Mason on Self Knowledge, 
Memoirs of Mrs. Huntington, Memoirs of Mrs. Graham, 
Memoirs of John M. Mead, Memoirs of Mary Lathrop, 
Memoirs of Nathan W. Dickerman, Durant’s Memoirs 
of an Only Son, Dick’s Christian Philosopher. 


It would be interesting to quote freely 
from this magazine, but we must be satisfied 
with the table of contents. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Extracts from a Mother’s Common-Place Book. 
(Analysis of Miss Hamilton’s Letters on Education.) 
The Christian Mother. 
The Forsaken Child. 
An Eastern Story. 
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Letters from a Clergyman to a Widowed Friend. 
The Great Helper. 
Consistency. 
Filial Obedience. 
Religion, Woman’s Best Ornament. 
Prayer not Answered. 
Praying in Secret. 
Poem. On Seeing an Infant Prepared for the Grave. 
Poem. Prayer for the Children of the Church. 


In the closing words to correspondents 
the editor says: ‘‘ As the great object of 
this publication is to do good, we do not 
hesitate to say we wish it may be the medi- 
um of communication to mothers from the 
wisest heads and warmest hearts and ablest 
pens that can be enlisted in this object.’’ 

In 1835 the ‘‘ Mother’s Hymn Book ’’ was 
published by Ezra A. Collier in New York 
City. In size it was nearly three by two and 
one-half inches, and it was bound in red 
morocco with gilt edges. The title-page was 
as follows: 


THE MOTHER’S HYMN BOOK. 


Compiled from various authors and private manu- 
scripts for the use of Maternal Associations and for 
special occasions of Social and Private Worship, by 
Thomas Hastings. 


I am constantly receiving so many letters 
asking for suggestions on the organization 
and conduct of mothers’ meetings that I 
think we may profit by looking somewhat in 
detail at the history of an association formed 
in New Britain, Connecticut, in 1836. 

It was organized at the home of Mrs. Dr. 
Hart, where its meetings were held for ten 
years. After this they were held for thirty- 
five consecutive years with Mrs. Samuel Rock- 
well, who for forty-one years was its direct- 
ress. There were no summer vacations. 
Before its organization Mrs. Hart drove, 
sometimes with her husband as he visited his 
patients, sometimes alone, to see different 
mothers in New Britain, and talked with them 
of the advantage of maternal associations; 
and to her personal efforts the association 
owes its existence. From the secretary’s 
book we have some very interesting extracts : 

‘*Monday, April 19. Fourteen were present. The 


Scripture read was Ex. 10: 1-10, and was followed with 
reading Scott’s notes on same.’’ 


Only a few members of the association 
owned Scott’s commentaries ; so, whenever oc- 
casion required, some one went about carry- 
ing copies to lend to persons who wanted to 
study them. The constitution, modeled 
after the one already given, was adopted at 
this meeting. 

** May 25. Mrs. Orpha Hart conducted the meeting. 


A portion of Matt. 19 was read, also selections from the 
Mother’s Friend and the Sailor’s Magazine,”’ 


EARLY HISTORY OF MATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


**Oct. 26. Psa. 127 and tract, ‘ Children to be 
Educated for Christ,’ were read, also a piece on the 
subject of ‘ Discipline.’ ’’ 


The author did not deem it necessary nor 
desirable that the rod should be frequently 
used, but probably there were occasions when 
it could not be dispensed with. 


‘* Nov. 13. Scripture reading, Eccl. XI. The ques- 
tion proposed elicited some profitable remarks upon the 
utility of cultivating in our children a mild and equable 
frame of temper. The question for the next meeting 
was: ‘How far ought children to be restrained on 
the Sabbath?’ ’’ 


Records of this meeting show the general 
thought to have been that children ought 
not to indulge in noisy plays or their usual 
playthings, nor be allowed to ramble in the 
fields or amuse themselves in the garden. 
When old enough to read, pains should be 
taken to select suitable and interesting read- 
ing, that the day might not be tedious or 
irksome. 


‘*September 12. Very rainy. Only four present, 
but enough to claim the promises.”’ 


Following the records in detail through 
several years, we find the same general out- 
line, many references being made to Scott’s 
observations and the Mother’s Magazine. 

Reading from the diary and other papers 
of Mrs. Hart, we find she had one test for 
all questions, viz., ‘‘ What saith the Scrip- 
ture?’’ In one place she says: 

‘* If we would have a Christian community we must 
have Christian homes; and if we have Christian homes 
the wife and mother must radiate Christian influences. 


The conscious and unconscious influences that go out from 
her must be based upon ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ ”’ 


The New Britain association still lives and 
is among the foremost in present work and 
programs. 

In the spring of 1897, through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. Haskell, daughter of Chautau- 
qua’s much-loved Mr. Sherwin, I was present 
when the maternal association of the First 
Congregational Church of Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts, celebrated its seventieth anniver- 
sary, and later was permitted to study the 
secretary’s book, beginning in 1827. The 
constitution was similar to the one given, 
though in one article it was a bit more 
specific : 

‘*Once in three months, January, April, July and 
October, the members shall be allowed to carry to their 
place of meeting such of their male children as are 


between four and ten, and such of their female children 
as are between four and fourteen.”’ 


A few extracts from the records will give 
us a glimpse of this group of mothers. 





EARLY HISTORY OF MATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘*July, 1827. Metat Deacon Richardson’s. Had four 
prayers and read in Mrs. Cornelius’ tract on Christian 
Education.”’ 

‘* Had an interesting meeting at Deacon Johnson’s. 
Read in Scott’s Bible.’’ 

‘‘ Had four prayers and read in Nursery Hints.’’ 

‘* Read in the Family Monitor. Prayed as usual.’’ 

‘* Enough came together to secure a blessing. Read 
a tract on religious education.’’ 

‘‘Two mothers united together.’’ 

‘* Several present. Read Mother’s Magazine.’’ 

In other places reference is made again 
and again to the reading from Mother’s Mag- 
azine, Witherspoon on Education, Sermons 
by Dr. Edward Payson, and Dr. Doddridge 
on ‘‘ Training up a child in the way he should 

0. >? 

For 1832 the total record was: ‘‘ But few 
met during the year, two or three composed 
the whole number, but we resolved not to 
give up.’’ Did ever a consecrated New Eng- 
land mother give up? It is because of this 
vigorous ‘‘ holding on’’ by praying mothers 
that New England could swing her lanterns 
in steeple-tops to speed her Paul Reveres 
with warning notes on swift steeds along the 
highways; could call her Putnams from the 
fields; could send forth her Sumners and 
Beechers and Deweys and Moodys and hosts 
of other heroes in time of need. Space for- 
bids the opening of hundreds of other rec- 
ords, where the story would be almost the 
same. The foundation of these associations 
was prayer, and by prayer they have lived. 

In 1845 there was a backward swing to 
the pendulum, and the work began to decline. 
It was, however, only for a time. 

‘* In 1860 the interest was revived in Brooklyn, New 
York, and Rev. Mr. Reylea, then editor of the Mother’s 
Magazine, sent a letter to Mrs. Albert Bowker of Bos- 
ton, asking her codperation in securing an interest in 
New England. Mrs. Bowker responded heartily, and 
enlisting the sympathies of Mrs. Samuel Hubbard, a 
meeting of the Congregational churches was called, at 
Mrs. Edward Lamson’s, 5 Beacon street. Every Con- 
gregational church in the city was represented and 
intense interest prevailed. Resolutions favorable to the 
spread of the work in different parts of the land and to 
the formation of a Union Maternal Association were 
adopted. Arrangements were made for a public meet- 
ing at Park Street Church, and held April, 1861, 
more than five hundred mothers being present.”’ 


At its close a business session was held, 
which resulted in the formation of the Bos- 
ton Union Maternal Association, the strong- 

‘est and most far-reaching of any association 
for mother’s work in the world. Its auxil- 
jiaries are all over the land, from Canada to 
Santa Barbara, and in mission stations in 
China, India, Turkey, Japan, Mexico, Spain, 
and the isles of the sea. For twenty years, 
from 1870 to 1890, Mrs. Bowker was presi- 
dent. Since then Mrs. §. B. Shapleigh of 
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Allston, Massachusetts, has filled this posi- 
tion. It is impossible to measure results of 
all this consecrated work in our universe 
today. The seed sown is yielding harvests 
many hundred-fold. There are thousands of 
independent organizations, besides some state 
organizations and the recent National Con- 
gress of Mothers. Parents and educators of 


today, realizing that the best spiritual and 
mental development must be found in sound 
bodies, are varying the old-time programs 
and adding the study of many phases of 
physical development. 


‘Mrs. Payson herself little dreamed of the effects 
which would follow the publication of her circular to 
Christian mothers to a union in prayer for divine help 
in the training of immortal souls for eternity.’’ 

One can never tell how much fruit a seed 
will produce. She probably never thought 
that her little Lizzie, for whom so many 
prayers were offered, would some day write 
a book giving help to thousands of mothers 
and teachers in being more patient and loving 
and Christlike; but this is what Elizabeth 
Payson Prentiss did in writing ‘‘ Stepping 
Heavenward.’’ Who would dare estimate 
the number of souls that have been and will 
be made stronger because Mrs. Prentiss 
wrote that matchless prayer-hymn, ‘‘ More 
Love to Thee, O Christ ’’? 

A sister of the late George F. Root re- 
cently wrote: ‘‘The Mother’s Magazine of ~ 
these days (1835) was on my mother’s table 
in North Reading, Massachusetts, as long 
ago as I can remember.’’ Who can doubt 
the unconscious influence its pages had, 
through the mother, in molding the char- 
acter of this boy who was eventually to be 
choir director and organist in the church in 
New York where Dr. Prentiss, the son-in-law 
of Mrs. Payson, was pastor? It was this 
same North Reading boy whose war songs in 
the early sixties moved the whole nation. 

Among the seven who met together in 
1817 to form the New York City association 
were Mrs. D. L. Dodge and Mrs. Anson G. 
Phelps. Mrs. Phelps had with her the little 
seven-year-old daughter, who later became 
Mrs. William E. Dodge, who is still living in 
New York and has just celebrated her ninety- 
first birthday. In speaking of that meeting 
afew days since, Mrs. Dodge said: ‘‘I re- 
member, as if it were but yesterday, being 
taken there and sitting on a stool and look- 
ing up at the lady who presided. The influ- 
ence of that meeting has never left me.’’ 

When Mrs. Phelps signed the constitution 
that obligated her to spend each anniversary 
of her child’s birth in fasting and prayer for 
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the child’s spiritual growth, could her faith 
have been sufficient to claim the promises 
for the third generation? Did she for a mo- 
ment dream that the little girl on the stool 
gazing into the leader’s face would some day 
be the grandmother of a Grace Dodge who 
is so nobly devoting her time, her money, 
herself in trying to help working girls solve 
their problems? But there is another link 
in this chain of influences. Mrs. D. L. Dodge 
was also here. It was for her son, who 
afterward married the little girl on the stool, 
that in signing the constitution she also 
promised to make a yearly fast and offer 
prayer. The written and unwritten records of 
the American Board for Foreign Missions, 
besides many other organizations and indi- 
viduals, could furnish ample testimony as to 
the fruits of these consecrated prayers. 

But we cannot touch foreign missions 
without touching the Gulicks, and of course 
that link brings us to Dr. Luther Gulick, who 
led the School for Parents at Chautauqua 
last year. 

After Mrs. Hastings moved to New York in 
1832 she was for many years directress of that 
association, and was active in trying to form 
such organizations in the different churches. 
Her son, Dr. Thomas §. Hastings, of Union 
Theological Seminary, recently wrote: 


**T can remember my mother’s taking me with her, 
when I was a child, to attend mothers’ meetings. Then 


THE ONE WHO WATCHES. 


she had such meetings in her own house. I have a 
small hymn book which my father published for use in 
mothers’ meetings. The first edition was for the 
pocket and was about two and one-half inches square. 
There were several subsequent editions. My mother 
lived to be ninety-two years old.’’ 


Mrs. J. B. Grinnell of Grinnell, Iowa, 
writes : 

‘*From my earliest years I remember my mother’s 
interest in maternal associations. We then lived in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and the mothers of Dr. 
Osgood’s church held regular monthly meetings. At 
what were called quarterly meetings they took their 
children, who were instructed in the catechism by Dr. 
Osgood. I remember them well, though only eight 
years old. Our home was one and a quarter miles 
distant from where the meetings were held, but mother 
never was absent when able to attend. My husband 
moved to Iowa in 1854, where he founded the town of 
Grinnell. As soon as we had a room in our house 
ladies’ meetings were established, and soon after a 
maternal association formed.’’ 


For many consecutive years these meetings 
were held at this same place. Can we won- 
der that Mrs. Grinnell’s daughter, Mrs. D. 
O. Mears, is president of the New York State 
Assembly of Mothers? Is it a significant 
fact that the first meeting of the National 
Congress of Mothers outside of Washington, 
D. C., is to be held next month in Des 
Moines, Iowa, in close proximity to Grinnell? 

“*In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they both 
shall be alike good.” 


THE ONE WHO WATCHES. 


Through each moment of the day 
There is one beside me who 

Listens to the words I say, 
Watches everything I do. 


O to hear him, as I rest 
At the setting of the sun, 

Say: “‘Today you’ve done your best— 
There is naught I’d have undone!”’ 


Day by day I rise to plan; 
Every night he censures me: 
He beside me is the man 
That I know I ought to be. 


—S. E. Kiser. 








BOOKS AS TOOLS.* 


BY JULIA B, ANTHONY. 


)N every household there is the useful 
person who remembers the birth- 
days of all brother Dick’s children, 
and the marital connections of the 

=== Peterkins and the Newcomes; in a 

city, the corner drug-store is the pur- 

veyor of all kinds of information, from the 
legal rates of postage to the complications 
of street-car transfers. Such a position in 
literature is held by the reference book. 
Those forbidding looking octavos and quartos 
cherished of the librarian hold, the inex- 
perienced reader knows, treasures of infor- 
mation; nay, he has been told they are 
themselves the tools which shall separate for 
him the one fact of vital importance at that 
particular moment from the boulder of the 
world’s accumulated knowledge. But expert- 
ness in the use of tools does not come at 
one’s bidding, and it is the purpose of this 
article to suggest how to choose and how to 
use books regarded as tools. What do we 
wish to be informed about? On the answer to 


that question depends what reference books 
we shall find necessary, even for our private 
library. To answer broadly, we wish to 
know about facts, of history, geography, 
science, etc., and about the words in which 


man has recorded these facts. That is, we 
need at least an encyclopedia and a dictionary. 

If we are to buy but one dictionary, which 
shall it be? It is as difficult as deciding on 
that ‘‘one good dress,’? and the choice 
must depend on what the book is to be to us 
and how much we can spend. There is that 
noble monument of American scholarship, 
the ‘‘ Century Dictionary,’’ in six volumes 
(New York, 1889-91), at $60, which has at 
once the scope of lexicon and encyclopedia. 
With its supplementary volume, ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury Cyclopedia of Names’’ (New York, 
1894), at $10, it is a dish of knowledge 
fit to set before a king, even though he be 
a monarch of capacious intellectual appetite. 
Less encyclopedic is the ‘‘ Standard Diction- 
ary,’’ which has been pronounced by Dr. 
Albert S. Cook of Yale University, as unex- 
celled in the art of definition among English 
works of its class. Users of this lexicon will 
do well to notice that it inverts the usual 
dictionary order, giving the latest accepted 
definition of a word first, and proceeding 
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backward through its former definitions to 
its etymology. Its compilers assert that this: 
arrangement best suits the need of the aver- 
age consultant. There are also the old 
standbys, ‘‘ Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary’’ (Springfield, Massachusetts, 1891), 
strong in its definitions, supplemented by 
illustrations literary and pictorial, or Wor- 
cester’s (Philadelphia, 1878), the standard 
for pronunciation and spelling, whose creed is 
that a dictionary should be a kind of literary 
academy, admitting only such words as have 
the sanction of usage by classic writers; 
that is, that it should be exclusive rather 
than inclusive, chary to admit the claims of 
newcomers, even though they be the 
nouveaux riche. 

Our choice of an encyclopedia is easier, 
for the best for ‘‘all around’’ use is 
‘* Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia’’ (second 
edition, New York, 1895), eight volumes, at. 
$48. It is said to have originated in Horace 
Greeley’s appreciation of the need of a busi- 
ness man’s reference book in the Tribune 
office. Its editors, with Charles Kendall 
Adams at their head, are specialists; its 
articles are, as a rule, signed; its maps and 
illustrations are numerous and clear; it is. 
almost a gazetteer of the United States, and 
is especially strong in the field of science and 
inventions. Its full biographical sketches. 
include living persons. 

If we can add to our list we will buy ‘‘ The 
Graphic Atlas and Gazetteer,’’ J. G. Bar- 
tholemew, editor (New York), for $3.75. 
Though its maps are not large they are 
recent, fulland clear; and we shall choose 
for a help in Bible study, ‘‘ Young’s Analyt- 
ical Concordance to the Bible’’ (New York, 
1882), costing $2.50, which is newer and 
fuller than the Cruden of honored fame on 
our fathers’ bookshelves. 

Let no one be discouraged if his reference 
table hold only a dictionary, for, says Eng- 
land’s late prose-laureate in ‘‘ Sesame and 
Lilies,’’ ‘* You might read all the books of the- 
British Museum (if you could live long 
enough), and remain an utterly illiterate, 
uneducated person, but if you read ten pages. 
of a good book, letter by letter — that is to 
say with real accuracy — you are forevermore, 
in some sense, an educated person.’’ Nor 
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need this study be relegated to Mr. Dry-as- 
dust. Delightful games may be improvised 
with dictionary material,— the old-fashioned 
spelling-bee, word-making and taking, liter- 
ary salads (from quotations given in defini- 
tions), misplaced adjectives, furnished by 
individuals in the party as one member reads 
@ previously prepared story of adventure in 
which all took part; or, all words relating 
to one subject may be sought out, a plan 
suggested by ‘‘ A Cruise through the Dic- 
tionary,’’ published by the Century Com- 
pany. The dictionary serves both to tell the 
meaning of a word which another uses and 
to teach us how to make that word our own. 
We learn the value of the coin, and taking 
it from the mint, we send it on our own 
errand. And here it is delightful to notice 
that ‘‘ there is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth,’’ for the more we share our new- 
found treasure with our friends in conversa- 
tion, the more closely we hold it. 

It is not only for our private collection 
that we are seeking to know reference 
books. The wind of progress will blow over 
our village some day and we may be asked 
to help in the selection of books for its pub- 
lic library. We are empowered, let us say, 
to spend $150. No list is ideal, especially 
not one made “or an imaginary community. 


The one following, however, attempts to 
give the best under the heads enumerated : 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR VILLAGE LIBRARY.* 


Cyclopedias — 
General. 

Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, 8 vols., . 
Champlin, J. D., ed., Young Folks’ Cyclo- 
pedia of Persons and Places, 

Young Folks’ cyclopedia of common things, 

Biographical. 

Lippincott’s 
Biography and Mythology, 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biogra- 
phy, 6 vols., 

Historical. 

Larned, J. D., ed., History for Ready Refer- 

ence, 5 vols., 
Dictionaries — 

Standard Dictionary of the English language, 
4 morocco, 

Adams, W. H. D., Dictionary of English Lit- 
erature, 

Bartlett, John, Familiar Quotations, 

Riemann, Hugo, Dictionary of Music, . 

Young, Robert, Analytical Concordance to 
the Bible, 

Handbooks — 

Gayley, C. M., Classic Myths in English 

Literature, 


$48.00 


2.50 
2.50 


Pronouncing Dictionary of 
8.00 


30.00 


25.00 


15.00 


2.50 
3.00 
3.75 


2.50 


*For an excellent list of the best fifty reference 
books for a village library, priced and annotated, ar- 
ranged as ‘‘The First Twenty-five,’’ ‘‘ The Second 
Twenty-five,’’ see that of Miss Eleanor B. Woodruff in 
the Pratt Institute Monthly for January, 1898. 


BOOKS AS TOOLS. 


Channing, E., and Hart, A. B., Guide to 


the Study of American History, . 

Brookings, W. Du B., and Ringwalt, R. C., 

eds., Briefs for Debate, 

(Subjects, outlines, references, for debates. ) 

Hodgkins, L. M., Guide to the Study of 

Nineteenth Century Authors, 

If an atlas seems imperative, Rand, McNally & Co.’s 
Indexed Atlas of the World, two volumes, 4 leather, 
at $23.50, may be bought. 

If we have $250 entrusted to us we shall 
omit the Standard. and buy the ‘‘ Century 
Dictionary,’’ Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Au- 
thors,’’ with supplement, bringing the work 
down to 1892, in five volumes, $37.50, and 
we shall add either Webster or Worcester. 

This list may seem overweighted in the 
matter of biography, but, after all, people 
are most interested in people. Some of the 
books merit special word. Larned’s work 
is unique in plan: instead of a summary by 
an editor it gives a complete system of 
history in the words of the historians them- 
selves, so that the reader gets his informa- 
tion at first hand, with the additional advan- 
tage of securing various points of view. The 
Channing and Hart handbook gives methods 
as well as material for study, and in connec- 
tion indicates readings drawn from the fields 
of fiction and poetry. Gayley’s ‘‘ Classic 
Myths in English Literature’’ is suggested 
instead of Smith’s or Harper’s ‘‘ Classical 
Dictionary,’’ not only on account of its lower 
price, but because the consultant gets here 
at once the facts and literary atmos- 
phere; Hindu and Teutonic myths are also 
given. ‘‘ But why,’”’ I hear some objector 
say, ‘‘do we miss from this list the ency- 
clopedia of encyclopedias, the Britannica? ”’ 
First, from its cost, $145; next from its 
lack of adaptability to the needs of the aver- 
age reader. Its articles are treatises by 
authorities, technical, exhaustive. In its 
own field it has no cumpeer, yet it is not full 
in biography, including no living persons, 
and as a rule none but British subjects. 

Of course, all encyclopedias grow old as 
they are printing. Their information may 
be supplemented by ‘‘ Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopedia,’’ which chronicles the year’s 
events in history, science, art, commerce, 
finance, literature; by the annual almanac 
now published by all the large daily news- 
papers, and by the current numbers of the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews, and 
for young readers, The Great Round World. 

The scholar, like a strong swimmer, longs 
to plunge into the deep waters of a large 
reference library, but what of the unhappy 
landsman cast upon that friendless sea of 
books? Either he sinks ignominiously, or, 
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weary and spent in the struggle, he makes 
for familiar shallows. Butcourage! ‘‘ They 
who would search for pearls must dive be- 
low.’’ But where to dive? Aye,— that’s 
the question. He must learn the use of in- 
dexes, tables of contents, prefaces. In the 
preface the author states the scope, and 
usually the point of view of his book. No 
book is complete without an index, a fact 
which all publishers, even of cook-books, 
are beginning to realize, and no reader can 
afford not to consult this guide. For exam- 
ple, the entry under ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ in Curtis’s 
** Orations and Addresses,’’ Vol. I., points ‘us 
to a passage to which no clue is given by the 
title of the speeches. It is that fine summing 
up, ‘‘ and well for us in this solemn hour that 
they [absolute powers] are given to one who 
unites Washington’s integrity to the demo- 
cratic faith of Jefferson,’’ etc. 

Every library now has a card catalogue 
of its possessions, usually of authors, titles 
and subjects. In looking over the subject 
catalogue you will sometimes meet what is 
known as a “‘cross-reference;’’ e. g., un- 
der ‘‘ Sumner, Charles,’’ I find no entry but 
a direction, ‘‘See Biography, Sumner,’’ 
whence I turn to the volume with the 
“*B’s”’ and hunt through the ‘‘ Individual 
Biography ’’ for the ‘‘ Su’s.’? Sometimes the 
cross-references are not very full and I must 
try to retrace the cataloguer’s mental proc- 
esses. For example, shall I look for Mary 
Queen of Scots, under ‘‘ Scotland, Queens 
of,’’ or under ‘‘ Mary,’’ where she will ap- 
pear with other historic Maries; or, remem- 
bering her family, under ‘‘ Stuart, Mary ’’? 
Under each of these three heads I find her in 
as many encyclopedias. Sets of encyclopedias 
always have an index, and when one wants 
to look for a single fact in an encyclopedia 
like the Britannica he will, if wise, turn at 
once to the index volume. He will often 
find it there when a smaller book knows 
nothing about it. 

Since the rise of the great English quar- 
terlies many essays of current and permanent 
value have appeared in magazines, and it is 
**Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature ’’ 
which has solved the problem of how to find 
a needle in a hay-stack. Dr. Poole’s gen- 
erdus labors have been supplemented by 
those of Wm. I. Fletcher of Amherst Col- 
lege and his collaborators of the American 
Library Association, so that now one may 
find entered under the proper heading all 
magazine articles from 1802 to the present 
date. The A. L. A. (American Library As- 
sociation) Annual Index now includes also an 
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index to essays published in a collection; to 
chapters in books, to reports of health 
boards and other societies, to bibliographies 
published during the year, with list of the 
year’s necrology and of its important dates; 
it will be seen that this last serves as an in- 
dex to newspapers. 

Many books nowadays contain valuable 
bibliographies; that is, lists of the literature 
treating on a particular subject. For ex- 
ample, C. R. Henderson’s ‘‘ Social Spirit 
in America’’ has lists for reading on ‘‘ Bet- 
ter Houses for the People,’ ‘‘ Public 
Health,’’ ‘‘Friendly Circles of Women Wage- 
Karners,’’ etc. 

Notable bibliographies are those in the ap- 
pendixes of the books of the ‘‘ Great Writers 
Series.’’ These are made by a worker in the 
library of the British Museum. They com- 
prise: 1. A bibliography of the editions of 
works published by the subject of the 
memoirs. 2. A list of books and essays in 
criticism upon hisworks. 3. A list of music 
set to his songs, if so be he was a poet. 

There remain to be noticed some biblio- 
graphical helps found only in fairly large 
libraries; e. g., the great work on British 
biography, ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy ’’ (now in sixty-two volumes, and down 
to Wor), edited first by Leslie Stephen and 
later by Sidney Lee. Like the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’’ it includes no living per- 
sons. Both are supplemented by ‘‘ Men and 
Women of the Time,’’ published once in 
three or four years, which includes only living 
persons. 

The great foreign encyclopedias are La- 
rousse’s ‘‘ Dictionnaire Universelle,’’ the 
most exhaustive in any language, and Brock- 
haus’s ‘‘ Konversations-lexikon,’’ fully illus- 
trated with excellent maps and sometimes 
colored prints. 

There are certain signs that recur con- 
tinually in reference books, which may help 
some reader if inserted here, viz. : 


of. or ep., Lat. conferro, Eng. compare. 

seq., et seq.; ff., Lat. sequitur, it follows; i.¢., read 
not only the page indicated but what follows. 

ante, before; 7. e., see reference and a preceding page 
or volume. 

ib., ibid., the same. 

fi, flourished; used before a date in a biographical 
account. 

cir., circa, about; used for an approximate date. 

e. g., Latin, exempli gratia; 7. e., for the sake of ex- 
ample. 

vide, see. 


It is an excellent plan to keep the refer- 
ences one finds useful in one’s own reading. 
This may be done either on cards, properly 
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filed —an outfit may be home-made or se- 
cured from the library bureau — or in indexed 
blank-books, or on the fly-leaves of the 
volume upon whose contents they throw 
light. Some time since the Sunday School 
Times suggested a plan for annotating one’s 
Bible, which is as applicable to other books. 
On a fly-leaf write the names of books con- 
sulted, numbering them in the order of con- 
sultation. Reference may then be made to 
this list on the margin of your page; thus, 
1:3 indicates that information or comment 
on this passage will be found on page 3 of 
book No. 1, on the list of ‘‘ Books Con- 
sulted.’? References should be absolutely 
accurate, and should include the following 
items, always in the same order: 
1, Author (full name or initials). 


2. Exact title of book. 
8. Place and date of publication. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE. 


4. Volume number, if more than one, and page num- 
ber. 


The reason for giving the place and date 
of publication, known as the imprint, is that 
paging varies in different editions and the 
age of a book may determine its value for the 
purpose of the bibliography. If the refer- 
ence is to an article in a magazine, the name 
or proper abbreviation of the periodical should 
follow, thus: 


‘* International Arbitration.’’ 
Low, Seth. From an American Standpoint. 
In N. A. Rev., Nov., ’99. 


This paper can do no more than indicate 
the use of books as tools. Dexterity and 
quickness come here, as always, with prac- 
tice alone, until we come to regard the oft- 
used tool with something of the affection a 
boy feels for his old jack-knife. 


READING WITH A PURPOSE. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. ce 


There is as much need of system in using 
literature as in studying chemistry. 

One may read to know, read to think, or 
read for entertainment. For the first, truth 
is necessary; for the second, originality; and 
for the third, novelty. In the first case a 
reader must bring his wits to the reading; 
in the second he gets them there; and in 
the third he often disposes of them there. 

We may read ourselves full, or read our- 
selves empty, according as we merely take 
in what we read, or use our reading to stir 
us into thinking or saying something. Read- 
ing should wake a person instead of putting 
him to sleep, and should always set him to 
doing something else than reading. 

Men can often do something better than 
get. more information, and reading should 
not be a means of escaping work. We 
should never do a duty which prevents us 
from doing one that is greater; reading for 
entertainment may be no better than drink- 
ing for entertainment. 

We should consider whether we want 
another’s thoughts in our head instead of 
our own. Some writers dispossess us when 
they are read, and we should admit the 
thoughts of others as guests, not as mas- 
ters. Reading ought to help us to think in- 
stead of preventing thought; a man should 
make his thought greater than anything he 
reads, and so appropriate what he learns for 
his own uses. What we do not master is 


likely to master us. Many are followers of 
an author because they do not understand 
him. He who thoroughly understands 
another, differs from him. No two minds 
can be alike in much, and it is a question 
how far we should let another enthrone his 
thoughts over us. 

He who reads with too full a mind gets 
nothing, and he should empty it by thinking. 
Only by working up what we have learned, 
are we usually ready for anything more. 
Many writers say simply what we would say 
if we thought; and to think, we should write 
instead of read. 

Men ought to look where they read, as 
well as where they leap, and not go in 
thought where they do not want to be. Not 
everything true is worth knowing. One 
should not take in knowledge that is worth- 
less, any more than food that is worthless; 
for not everything one can get is worth 
having. There is good knowledge, better 
knowledge, and the best knowledge, and we 
ought to aim at the last. 

Things are not worth reading merely be- 
cause they are new. What is not valuable 
when old is seldom so when new; and every- 
thing we learn will be old soon, so that we 
should not let our knowledge become worth- 
less by the time it is well in our possession. 
We ought to get knowledge that will last, as 
well as goods that will last, and not have 
our attainments grow less with their age. 














A TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD. 


")T was one of the most remarkable triumphs of the infant railways 
to suggest the possibility of spanning the continent. In 1834 
newspapers were proposing a railway from New York City to the 
mouth of the Columbia, with an estimated length of three thou- 
=== sand miles, a cost of thirty million dollars, and a journey to be 
made in twelve and one-half days. Thus ‘‘ time and space would be 
annihilated ! ’’ 

In 1849 Asa Whitney, a New York merchant, returned from China 
impressed with the necessity of securing the trade of that country by a 
transcontinental railway. He saw a means in the vast wealth of the pub- 
lic lands through which the road would pass. He therefore petitioned 
Congress for a strip of land thirty miles wide on each side of the proposed 
railway f-om Lake Michigan to the Pacific. He braved all ridicule, held 
public meetings in various cities, secured favorable resolutions from the 
legislatures of several states, but made little headway in Congress. 

It was a period of great national prosperity. The public debt was being 
reduced rapidly, the accession of California and the discovery of gold 
furnished new arguments for Whitney’s scheme, but sectional interests 
prevented a consummation. Five routes had been surveyed under the 
direction of the War Department. The northernmost lay between the 


[Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. They treated first of expansion as a 
necessary law of human progress; the dispersion of mankind from the place of origin; the 
birth of nations; and the governing principles in mankind, as applied to our history, and 
disclosed in the expansion of the American people in all aspects. Chapter II. described the 
preparations of Europe in the fifteenth century for expansion — the overflow to the Western 
Hemisphere. Chapter III. described Spain’s part in the western expansion, and the early 
partition of the western world by Spain, France, England and Portugal; the English 
speaking colonies proving the fittest to survive. Chapter IV. described the alien races in 
the English colonies and suggested the evolution of a new type of people from them. 

[Chapters V.-VIII. appeared in November. Two chapters described colonial life in the 
English colonies. Chapter VII. set forth the elements in and the results of the French- 
English struggle for the Mississippi Valley. Chapter VIII. described the national boundaries 
after the revolution and the influence of a ‘‘ public domain.’’ 

[Chapters IX.—XII. appeared in December. The beginnings of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
pathfinding across the Allegheny barrier, and the civilization of embryonic states were 
described in Chapters IX.-X. Chapter XI. covered the organization and influence of the 
F is of “ public lands.’’ Chapter XII. dealt in detail with the peopling of the Northwest 

erritory. 

[Chapters XIII.-XVI. appeared in January. Journeying to the Northwest Territory, the 
process of state making, and typical pioneer life in the Ohio valley, formed the subject of 
two chapters. Chapter XV. gave a review of the evidences of the higher life among the 
American people. Chapter XVI. presented the story of the establishment of the national 
seat of government at Washington. 

(Chapters XVII.-XX. appeared in February. The difficulties with Spain about the south- 
ern boundary and the navigation of the Mississippi, the transfer of New Orleans to France, 
and the ensuing acquisition of both Louisiana and the Floridas occupied three chapters. 
The assimilation of the foreign element introduced by these expansions of territory was 
described in Chapter XX. 

[Chapters XXI.-XXIV. appeared in March. The development of means of transportation 
and communication was described and illustrated in detail, and the importance of these 
factors in nation-making was shown. 

[Chapters XXV.—XXVIII. appeared in April. They described the territorial expansions 
of Oregon, Texas and California, together with the remarkable increase of western popula- 
tion owing to the discovery of gold.] 
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forty-seventh and forty-ninth parallels of north latitude, from St. Paul to 
Vancouver; the next along the forty-first parallel from Council Bluffs by 
the Black Hills, Fort Badger, and the Great Salt Lake to San Francisco; 
the third along the thirty-eighth parallel from the mouth of the Kansas 
river to the Sevier river in the Great Basin, where the route was aban- 
doned; the fourth followed the thirty-fifth parallel, but lay in a desert 
country for the larger part and was not considered possible; the south- 
ernmost lay near the thirty-second parallel along the Red river, the Rio 
Grande, and the Gila to southern California, and thence up to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Each route found its advocates in the people living near its eastern 
terminus. When the northern route seemed about to be chosen, Senator 
Benton of Missouri worked against it and fathered a route which should 
begin in his state. Senator Houston of Texas tried to have substituted a 
route from Galveston along the Red river to southern California. A 
great convention to assist the northern route met in Chicago, but a coun- 
ter-convention was called in St. Louis and another in Memphis. 

Not sectional prejudices alone worked against the project during the 
decade from 1850 to 1860. Many favored a canal instead of a railroad, 
whether it were dug across the Panama, Nicaragua, or Tehuantepec isth- 
mus. Others opposed any great expenditure in behalf of California 
because of the supposed barrenness of the country to be crossed in reach- 
ing it. A prominent writer said:* 

‘* We may as well admit that Kansas and Nebraska, with the exception of a small strip 
of land upon the eastern borders, are perfect deserts, with a soi! whose constituents are 
of such a nature as forever to unfit them for the purposes of agriculture. . . . . We 


may also admit that Washington territory and Cregon and Utah and New Mexico are, with 
the exception of a few limited areas, composed of mountain chains and unfruitful plains.” 


Whitney spent a fortune in the agitation of the subject, but to no im- 
mediate avail.* Nothing was done until the withdrawal of the representa- 


tives of one section of the United States in 1861 left the other free to act. 
on this as on other questions. 

During the progress of the Civil War there were frequent rumors that 
the people of the isolated Pacific slope intended erecting an independent. 
republic. For ten years they had been vainly demanding overland com- 
munication. This rumor, together with the invasion of New Mexico by a 
Confederate force, caused the continuing Congress in 1862 to give bonds 
amounting to $55,082,192 as a subsidy to two railroad companies known 
as the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific. Perhaps no undertaking 
ever had such liberal inducements. The government loaned it money to 
begin the road, allowed it to borrow as much more, to issue stock for 
twelve hundred million dollars, and in addition presented to it 12,800 
acres of public land for every mile of road constructed. 

The Union Pacific began to build westwardly from the Missouri river, 
to which point the Hannibal & St. Jo road had been extended in 1859. 
The Central Pacific, organized largely in California, began to build east- 
wardly from Sacramento, where connection was already made with San 
Francisco. Under guard of United States troops the lines advanced, 
occasionally harassed by Indians, and gathering a vicious crowd of gam- 
blers and robbers at the temporary termini, where murder and lynching 
were only too frequent. 

By special action of Congress the meeting place for the two lines was 
abolished and a race began for a stake averaging $75,000 per mile. 
More than ten thousand laborers were employed, four thousand being 
imported from China, and the construction of the rapidly approaching 


ba al 


1In the North American Review, vol. XLIV. 
*It was said that Whitney supported himself in his old age by selling milk. 
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lines went on, sometimes at the rate of ten milesaday.* At last, after 
some difficulty about the lines overlapping, a junction was formed near 
the Mormon city of Ogden, the only town originally on the road. State 
and national dignitaries witnessed the driving of the last spike, the blows 
being recorded by telegraph in many cities and struck upon the city hall 
bell in San Francisco.* Celebrations followed in that city and in Omaha, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and New York. Although this was but the first of 
the many transcontinental railroads, it meant that geographic union was 
now to be supplemented by a union of business and of common interests. 
The wires of the magnetic telegraph running along the railroad would 
mean the bringing of distant parts together. Hereafter there was to be 
no sectional east and west. 

The engagement of the national government with private corporations 
to construct the road marked the end of new “‘ internal improvements ’’ 
built directly by the government, and the beginning of private capital 
sufficiently accumulated to engage in vast enterprises, if aided by the 
government. Many people had grown disgusted with the old method 
because it bred a spirit of jobbery and ‘‘ log-rolling ’’ which saw in every 
public undertaking the chance for personal gain. They hailed with 
delight the advent of private companies organized for public enterprises, 
but were soon forced to realize that public plunder is a danger from which 
the republic is never free. The rich prize held out by the government in 
its emergency brought a swarm of vultures. Patriots for revenue only 
possess a keen sense of smell. 

The Credit Mobilier,* first organized by some of the officers of the Cen- 
tral Pacific, was given contract after contract for building sections of the 
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* The chorus of a popular song among the men working upon the railroad ran as follows: 


‘* Then drill, my paddies, drill, Drill all day, no sugar in the tay, 
Drill, my heroes, drill, Workin’ on the U. P. railway.”’ 
“See Bret Harte’s ‘‘ What the Engines Said,’’ written on the completion of the trans- 
continental railway. 
’French: kra-dé mo-be-lya, but often Anglicized to kred’it mo-be-lier. Named from a 
speculating company organized in France in 1852. 
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road. It was simply part of the company letting contracts to itself under 
another name and at the price set by the latter. On an expenditure of 
less than ten million dollars this gigantic fraud realized probably twenty- 
five million dollars from the public. Many members of Congress were 
besmirched even beyond the redeeming power of the whitewash which 
was liberally applied. Smaller steals like Wendell’s were overshadowed 
by the Credit Mobilier. No doubt the abuses on the Central Pacific were 
as flagrant, although never exposed so clearly. The later ‘‘ wrecking ’’ of 


the roads in the interest of rival corporations can never be forgiven. 


Such experience, 
humiliating as it is, 
simply shows that 
national character 
is not born perfect 
even in a new 
people; but that, 
notwithstanding 
the remarkable 
growth and excep- 
tional environment 
of the American 
people, they must 
encounter the evils 
with which men 
have been per- 
plexed heretofore. 

A higher type of civic conscience must come by the slow process of 
evolution. Eternal vigilance is the price of public honesty. It is often 
said that the difficulties of a transcontinental railroad would have forever 
discouraged capitalists but for these opportunities of ‘‘ spoils.’”? Yet no 
benefit conferred can ever atone for the debauching of the government.° 

The peopling of the west was aided not only by the railroad but by the 
contemporary Homestead Act. Under the first system of land sales, 
heretofore described, the United States by 1827 had disposed of only 
nineteen million acres of the two hundred and sixty-one million it had 
owned. At that rate five centuries would be required to get it all sold 
and in use. The speculation of 1836 brought the sales up to twenty-four 
million dollars, but in 1848 they had fallen to a little over half a million. 
In order to protect settlers who had gone into unsurveyed lands and made 
homes, the Preémption Act in 1841 assured each adult resident of his one 
hundred and sixty acres, and allowed him from twelve to thirty-three 
months in which to pay for it. 

Such protection had become necessary in the extensive grabbing of the 
public lands, which was inaugurated most innocently in 1835. Congress 
first allowed some canal lands to be transferred to a railroad, and then 
gave a strip thirty feet wide on either side of a proposed road through the 
public lands. The next year it ‘‘ aided’’ another road by blocks of not 
more than five acres of land on the right of way, and in 1850 gave to the 
Illinois Central railroad alternate sections of land on either side of the 
road for six sections in width. Between 1850 and 1870 over one hun- 
dred and fifty million acres of land were given to aid the building of 
railroads. ‘ 

So enormous grew these and kindred draughts on the public domain 
that one political party declared ‘‘ the public lands belong to the people 


= 


‘The true merits of the many controversies involved in building and operating these 
roads can be gained only by a study of the numerous Congressional reports and the various 
decisions of the courts. Due allowance must always be made for political bias in the 
conflicting opinions expressed. 
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and should not be sold to individuals, nor granted to corporations, but 
should be held as a sacred trust for the benefit of the people and should 
be granted in limited quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers.’’ 
Such a “‘ homestead law ’’ was agitated from 1850 to 1860, but the con- 
flicting views upon the power of the union prevented action until 1862. 
The act of that year made a uniform rate of $1.25 per acre, in quantities 
from sixty to one hundred and sixty acres, to adults who actually settle 
upon and improve the land. Upwards of a hundred million acres have 
been purchased and thousands of homes erected under this act. It pre- 
vents foreign landlordism, insures the confinuance of rural democracy, 
and under the easy system of transfer of land adapts itself to the present 
needs of the agrarian. 

The United States has failed to realize the hope entertained by Hamil- 
ton that the public lands would prove a source of revenue to the govern- 
ment. The opposite of a direct return has been the result.’ This vast 
heritage has frequently tempted legislation for the sake of vested inter- 


“* Free Soil ’’ plat- 
form of 1852. 


ests. It has made most unequal the contest between corporate powers *-... 


and the people. It has enriched thefew. But it has also evoked certain 
legislation for the people. It has given a home to many a poor man who 
could never have earned it in any other way. It has converted many a 
European tenant into an American landlord. It has contributed largely 
to the well-being of the masses so especially characteristic of this new 
world. It has produced a resident landed democracy inclined, it is true, 
to indulge in political vagaries and visions, but thoroughly honest and 
virile, and giving a certain assurance of the perpetuity of a government 
by the people. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
SEEKING UTOPIA IN AMERICA, 


Plato put in words the universal longing of man for a better state than 
he has known; for a brotherhood of kindly cooperation to replace a com- 
petitive strife: but little above the beasts which rend and devour each 
other. The teachings of Christ tend to the same end, and the Christian 
monks who lived in poverty and in communities tried to exemplify His 
theories. Sir Thomas More’s ‘‘ Utopia,’’ and the numerous similar writ- 
ings since, imagine such codperation and harmony on an extended scale. 
The discovery of a new world created many hopes that these dreams 
might at last be realized on soil untainted by the greed and tyranny of 
past civilization. Columbus is pictured as a ‘‘ dreamer,’’ but Ponce de 


The true value of 
the public lands. 


Possibilities of the 
new world. 


Leon, Oglethorpe, Pastorius, the Puritan, the Quaker, and countless others , 


sailed in hopes of realizing a dream. Poets sang of a Utopia in a land 
untrammeled by the conventionalities of old-world life. The wilds of the 
Susquehanna presented charms surpassing those of England’s fairest lake 
region.’ 

Codperation from necessity, such as marked the first Virginia colony, 
whose members were controlled by the London company, and such fea- 
tures of communism as the land-holding of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, are 
but imperfect forms of an ideal communal life as realized later under the 
enthusiasm of religious zeal. The desire to separate from the world in 
order to practise the tenets of some religious faith has caused men to 
forsake comforts and to endure privations. It has laid the foundation of 


ad 


"Before 1880 the United States had spent.on the public lands $121,000,000 more than had 
beer realized from their sales. Much of this was spent on Indian treaties. In 1898 there 
were about 580,000,000 acres yet unsold, but most of it mountainous and waste land. 

1 The poets, Coleridge and Southey, planned a ‘‘ Pantisocracy’’ on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, but nothing came of it. Cowley also longed to retire with his books to a cottage 
in America. 
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many American Utopias. Germany, in the various opinions growing out 
of the Reformation, contributed most of these religious sects and com- 
munities. * 

John Kelpius and forty other members of the German sect known as 
Pietists* came to America in 1694 and established a brotherhood on the 
banks of the Wissahickon near Philadelphia. They called themselves ‘‘ The 
Society of the Woman of the Wilderness.’’ They lived the ascetic life of 


hermits, and attracted much attention by their peculiar dress and habits. 
The community lasted about ten years. Peter Sluyter’s temporary 
colony of Labadists,* near the head of Chesapeake Bay, was another of 
these German sectarian associations transplanted to American soil. 

Among the German Dunkers who came to America was Johann Conrad 
Beissel (Beizel). He adopted the seventh day as the true Sabbath, and in 
1728 founded a community of believers. A few years later he established 
at Ephrata, Pennsylvania, a monastic order including both sexes, the 
members pledging themselves to celibacy, a common dress, and lives of 
poverty. The order was marked by many whimsicalities and passed away 
soon after the death of Beissel in 1768. He has always had a few 
believers in his doctrine, but they have not attempted another com- 
munity. 

The oldest purely communistic society and the most successful in the 
United States is that of the Shakers. Ann Lee, a ‘‘ shaking Quaker ”’ 
of Manchester, England, evolved a theory that Adam as originally created 
included both sexes; but, being dissatisfied, was recreated and supplied 


— 


®These countless sects were multiplied within themselves. For instance, among the 
Mennonites in America one may find the true Mennonites, Bruederhoef, General Conference, 
Amish, Old Amish, Apostolic Reformed, Church of God in Christ, Old (Wisler), Bunders 
Conference, Defenceless, and Brethren in Christ. 

Philipp Jakob Spener, ‘‘ The Father of Pietism,’”’ describes the doctrine as the more 
practical forms of piety, such as charity, toleration, better preaching, and more activity 
on the part of the laity. The movement was intended to quicken Lutheranism, but failed 
of much influence because of its extravagant forms. It has held very slightly in America. 

‘Jean de Labadie, a French Jesuit, forsook the Roman Catholic for the Reformed 
Church in 1650, and formed a sect of Christian communists like the primitive church. He 
believed in the direct guidance of the Holy Spirit, the observance of every day as a sab- 
bath, and the unregeneracy of children born outside of the faith. The sect lived about a 
century, but had few followers in America. 
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is therefore an attempt to return to the original state of creation and 
must be pleasing to God. With eight followers, Ann Lee came to America The Shakers. 
in 1774 and settled in the woods near Albany, New York. Being deserted 

by her husband, she became a spiritual leader, and six years later removed 

to New Lebanon, near the borders of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 

where a society was gradually gathered, which at times numbered over 

one hundred persons. Branch societies were founded in New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, and Connecticut. In the great 

religious revival in the middle west in 1801, societies were organized in 

Ohio and Kentucky. The life in the various branches was similar, em- 

bracing celibacy, separation of the sexes, constant toil in fields and 

factories, a common treasury and eating rooms, frequent religious 

meetings, and guidance by the spirits. In their worship they perform a 

kind of religious ‘‘ dance.’’ They call their organization the ‘‘ Millennial 

Church,’’ and claim that Christ made His first appearance as Jesus and His 

second as ‘‘ Mother Ann.’’ When the world is purified He will appear in 

His true dual form as God.* 

The desire of the Moravians * to engage in the mission work among the 































2 Indians led them to form a colony first in Georgia and afterwards at Beth- 
i lehem, Pennsylvania. Branches were formed at Nazareth and Lititz in 
the same state. They retained the individual family life, providing only a 
‘ men’s house, a women’s house, and a widows’ house for those having no 
: family relations. The community also provided churches, houses, shops, 


j and mills. The simple German costume was generally worn but not The Moravians at 
required. Marriages were arranged by lot. Education shared with mis- Bethlehem. 
sions in their chief activity, and was not confined to the children of mem- 
bers of the community. After twenty years, the codperative economical 
system was abandoned. No traveler of early days failed to visit and to 
praise the peaceful life in the Moravian settlement at Bethlehem. 

® 


5They call themselves the ‘‘ The Millennial Church, or Limited Society of Believers.’’ 
The term ‘‘Shaker’’ arose from their ‘‘ unusual and violent manifestations of religious 
fervor.’”’ In 1890, they had fifteen communities existing in Massachusetts, Ohio, New York, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Kentucky, and Connecticut. The parent community at New Lebanon, 
N. Y., of 450 members, was by far the largest. They claim a total membership of 1,728. 

® See note on next page. 

*The largest of the church community buildings at Bethlehem, shown in the accompany- 
ing old cut, is the Brethren’s House, now occupied by the female seminary. During the 
Revolutionary War it was used as a hospital by the Continental forces. Tho next largest 
building, toward the left, is the Widows’ House, and between stands the old company 
office. The latter was the first building erected, dating from 1743. On the extreme right 
stands the old Sisters’ House and next to it is the building formerly used as a seminary. 
On the extreme left is the residence of one of the ministers. 
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For twenty years prior to 1803, George Rapp preached in Wiirttemberg 
and was persecuted by the state church as a Separatist. In the year 
above named, he and some of his advisers came to tolerant America and 
selected a site for a colony north of Pittsburg, in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. From the thrifty peasant class of Germany, seven hundred and 
fifty converts were brought out and founded the communal town of Har- 
mony. Hence they are often called ‘‘ Harmonists.’’ 

Husbands and wives were not divorced, but voluntarily assumed the 
new relations of brother and 
sister. The unmarried men 
and women were housed 
separately. The men 
abandoned the use of tobac- 
co. Mothers gave up their 
children to the general 
community. Such depart- 
ures from the accustomed 
methods of life could not be 
continued when surrounded 
by people living in the usual 
manner. In 1815 the 
Rappites purchased 30,000 

acres of land in the uninhabited region abutting on the Wabash a few 
miles above its mouth, and there founded their New Harmony. But 
fever soon made its appearance, the land was too low, and neighbors 
began to appear, who looked with suspicion on the new way of living. 
Finding an opportunity of selling New Harmony to Robert Owen, whose 
experiment will be described later, they returned to Pennsylvania and 
founded ‘‘ Economy ’’ on the banks of the Ohio, a few miles below Pitts- 
burg. Here these celibates throve and amassed great wealth; but 
prohibiting marriage and fearing discord if they admitted new members, 
the society gradu- 

ally became disin- 

tegrated by death, 

and the courts at 

last declared a 

division of the 

property among 

those who could 

show claims. 

The community 
of Separatists at 
Zoar, Ohio, may be 
studied as an 
example of a relig- 
ious community. 

In 1817 Joseph M. Bimeler (Baumeler), a man possessing a good education 
and sound business qualifications, led some two hundred and twenty-five 
men, women, and children from Wiirttemberg, Germany, to Philadelphia. 
Bimeler had purchased more than five thousand acres of land in eastern 
Ohio, and his people, after many hardships and largely by the charity of 
the Friends, reached their new home. Their lack of means compelled them 
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® When the doctrines of John Huss reached Bohemia and Moravia, they gave rise to the 
‘* Bohemian Brethren,’’ commonly called Moravians. They pledged themselves to take the 
Bible as their only guide in life. Being persecuted, they found refuge on the estate of 
Count Zinzendorf, in Saxony, from which missions were sent to America. At the last 
census they had ninety-four organizations embracing 11,781 members, mostly in Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina and Wisconsin. 
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to abandon the idea of purchasing individual portions of the land from 
Bimeler and to merge all their labor and their earnings in the communal 
** Society of Separatists of Zoar.’’ The organization was both political 
and religious. Government was in the hands of three trustees elected by 
all the members. All ceremonies were’banished, the head was to be un- 
covered to no mortal, everybody was to be addressed as ‘‘ du’’ (thou), 
and no military service was to be performed. Sectarianism was abolished, 
and Bimeler was both preacher and agent for the society. Marriage was 
at first opposed, but 
Bimeler having espoused a 
young woman detailed as 
his house servant, the idea 
of celibacy was abandoned. 

Each person was allowed 
two suits of clothes yearly, 
and shoes upon order of 
the trustees. All clothing 
was made in the common 
tailor and seamstress shops, 
the material coming from 
the society’s looms and 
mills. Cradles, baby car- 
riages, and household fur- 
niture were made on *the 
same patterns. To the 
common bakehouse and 
dairy some member of each 
family came to draw the 
daily portion. When cider 
was made, it was drawn in 
a cart from door to door 
to be distributed. Men and 
women alike worked in the 
fields when necessary. Sun- 
day work was not prohibited, 
because God allowed the 
crops to mature on that day. Children at the age of three were taken 
from thé parents and placed in the cociety’s institution for children, but 
this plan was gradually abandoned. Attendance on the community school 
was compulsory, the boys going until sixteen and the girls until fifteen 
years of age. With the exception of the ‘‘ palace’’ of ‘‘ king’’ Bimeler, 
the houses were built of logs or plastered scantling, and roofed with red 
tile. There was no time for reading. The only amusement afforded the 
young people was to collect in the public garden on Sunday evenings and 
sing German songs. These songs were of a religious nature, some of 
them referring to the religious motive of the community.’ 

The community prospered for many years. The membership never 
exceeded five hundred, and the joint property was estimated at one and 
one-half million dollars. Members withdrawing forfeited their share, this 
rule being sustained in two cases by the state courts. No Americans ever 
joined the society. 

Bimeler died in 1885. No successor was found. With the coming of 
a railroad to Zoar and the admission of the children of non-members to 
the school, a larger outlook was unavoidable. The younger members 
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™ Following is a translation of the chorus of a Zoar song: 


‘* Lead me, Father, out of harm 
To the quiet Zoar farm 
If it be Thy will.’’ 
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became dissatisfied. The early religious zeal had departed. Modern dress 
crept in, and the presence of visitors caused the value of money to 
become known. The desire for possessing one’s own, inherent in human 
nature and the great barrier to communal projects, brought about a vote 
for the division of the property and the dissolution of the society. In 
1898 this was peacefully accomplished, each share approximating one 
thousand five hundred dollars. This sum represented the life earnings of 
the older members. Many of the younger members have already left the 
vicinity and the picturesque Zoar is a thing of the past.* 

During the early part of the nineteenth century a number of people in 
Constance, Schaffhausen, Zurich and adjacent parts of Germany and 
Switzerland, received ‘‘ inspirations’’ during a kind of trance or other 
physical manifestation. The inspired words were carefully taken down 
and became a guide for future action. Acting under an inspiration, sev- 
eral of the leaders came to America in 1842 and purchased land near 
Buffalo, New York. One thousand believers were brought over and upon 
this land founded the community of Eben-Ezer. 

Communism was not at first contemplated but it became necessary in 
furnishing employment for artisans in the undeveloped country. In 
1855 they migrated to Iowa and developed fully the communal society of 
Amana. Several villages were established, the families living in separate 
houses but having meals in common. The sexes were kept apart at table 
and as much as possible, although marriage was not forbidden. The wed- 
ding ceremony consisted of reading the fifth chapter of Ephesians. 
Pictures and music were forbidden as idolatrous. The use of tobacco was 
allowed. Every man was allowed forty dollars a year for clothing, every 
woman thirty and every child ten. Farming and stock raising were the 
chief employments. In later years this society has increased in numbers, 
and is now one of the most prosperous.’ 


. CHAPTER XXX]. 


SEEKING UTOPIA IN AMERICA—(CONTINUED). 


Communism based on economic and altruistic rather than religious 
grounds has experienced two great revivals in the United States, in one 
of which it took the form of Owenism and in the other Fourierism. 

Robert Owen, a wealthy cloth manufacturer who had instituted model 
factories at New Lanark, Scotland, came to America with high ideas of a 
cooperative plant in an untrammeled and untainted new world. He was 
received with profound interest and was given a respectful hearing when 
he lectured and exhibited his models in the hall of the House of Represent- 
atives before President Monroe, the justices of the Supreme Court, and 
many members of Congress. A western state seemed to him to present 
the most natural advantages, and he accepted the offer of the thirty thou- 
sand acres at Harmony, Indiana, from the Rappites, when they decided 
to go back to Pennsylvania. Restless and improvident people by the 
hundred flocked to New Harmony, as Owen renamed it, allured by free 
land and the prospect of getting something for nothing. The desirable 
could not be winnowed from the idle and vicious. So long as the capital 
of Owen and his backers lasted, the community flourished. Seven differ- 
ent ‘‘ constitutions’’ were put forth in the search for a workable basis 
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®The Ohio Archeological and Historical Society’s publication for 1899 contains an illus- 
trated monograph on the Zoar community prepared by Hon. E. 0. Randall, of Columbus, 
Ohio. It has been reprinted separately. 

® Amana is a Hebrew word signifying ‘‘ faithful.’’ They style themselves ‘‘ The True 
Inspiration Congregation.’’ In 1890 they had 1,600 members living in seven villages in 
Iowa county, Iowa. See the United States Census of 1890, vol. L., part 7, page 325. 
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and. to secure some kind of harmonious action. Finally, in order to purge 
the community, Owen was obliged to tear down some of the log cabins 
occupied by the hangers-on. He found it was one thing to direct a manu- 
facturing community in the old world, where classes were acknowledged, 
but quite another to manage a group of democrats on the American fron- 
tier, where each felt himself the equal of his neighbor and refused to be 
ordered by any head.’ 

During the few years that New Harmony (or New Lanark in America) 
lived, it furnished 
inspiration for the 
founding of at 
least eleven other 
communities locat- 
ed in New York 
and the states im- 
mediately west. 
The most prom- 
inent were at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio; 
Haverstraw, and 
Coxsackie, New 
York; Forestville, : = 
Indiana; and Kendal, near Canton, Ohio. At Neshoba, in Shelby county, 
Tennessee, an experiment was made by Fanny Wright to gradually eman- 
cipate the negroes and to teach them to be self-sustaining.” The average 
life of these experiments was about one year. There was no avowed 
creed and no form of religious worship. Dissensions arose constantly on 
such questions as the proper observance of Sunday, legitimate amusements, 
and the kind and quantity of food. But the impossibility of abolishing the 
inherited feeling of social classes with the abolition of property was the 
standing grievance among those who testified to the causes of failure. 

About the time that Owen was making his experiment at New Harmony, 
Morris Birbeck and George Flower purchased sixteen thousand acres of 
land in Illinois near the Wabash river and founded the towns of 

cena gees New Albion and 
= Wamsborough. Al- 
a though much inter- 
u, ested in Owen’s at- 
m tempts, they did not 
contemplate any com- 
* munistic features, 
but simply a colony 
of Englishmen who 
ae would be secure in 
™ individual ownership 
% aS soon as each was 
able to pay for the 
land he purchased of 
the founders. The failure of the project was due largely to dissensions 
among the proprietors themselves. 

Another and more nearly communistic colony came from France to 
Texas thirty years afterwards to carry out the theories of Etienne Cabet, 
as exemplified in his romance, ‘‘ Icare.’’ Sixty-nine of these Icarians went 











1A sketch of Owen’s work at New Lanark and of the plans of Fourier, with a drawing of an 
ideal phalanstery, may be found in Kaufman’s ‘‘Utopias from Sir Thomas More to Karl Marx.’’ 

*Qn Neshoba, see the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1874. Fanny Wright was a native of 
Scotland, who was associated with many reform movements of America. Her extreme 
views prevented many followers. At one time she was the wife of D’Arusmont, a French 
philosopher, but is seldom given his name by writers. 
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to the company lands near the Red river to prepare the way for the gen- 
eral exodus the following year. But in the meantime the Republic of 
1848 was declared in France, much of the discontent disappeared, and 
when Cabet started he was accompanied by eighteen followers instead of 
the anticipated thousands. At New Orleans they were met by the rem- 
nant of the Texan colony, emaciated by sickness, suffering from lack of 
sufficient funds, and recounting with horror the stories of their experi- 
ences. Texas was abandoned and the united colony went up the Missis- 
sippi to the recently de- 
serted Mormon town of 
Nauvoo, Illinois. As so fre- 
quently happened, dissen- 
sions followed and the col- 
ony divided, part going to 
Missouri and the remainder 
to Adams county, Iowa. 
The Icarians prospered at 
the latter place, and an 
offshoot founded Icaria- 
Speranza at Cloverdale, 
California. The original 
community idea has been 
gradually modified so as 
to allow each member pri- 
vate property to the amount 
of fifty dollars. In 1890 
they had been reduced 
in numbers to twenty-one. The usual form of codperation is that 
of a general partnership. The Icarians owed much of their success to 
ignorance of the English language. They were necessarily bound together 
and are pictured as living in harmony and in simple ways.’ 

A peculiar form of association was evolved by John Humphrey Noyes, 
who had studied theology at Yale, and had become convinced of the pos- 
sibility of living a sinless life. He gathered a number of followers who 
abolished private property, cured sickness by simple faith, and attempted 
to scientifically regulate marriage and birth. They were called ‘‘ Per- 
fectionists.’’ Driven from Vermont by their neighbors because of their 
*‘free love’’ tendencies, they found refuge on Oneida creek, New York. 
Branches were formed at Wallingford, Connecticut, and elsewhere, but 
few prospered as did the parent community. The members depended on 
agriculture and the manufacture of baskets, traps, and silk twist. The 
reluctance of parents to abandon their children to the community, as well 
as pressure from public sentiment, finally forced them to make marriage 
conformable to the general usage. In 1880 the communism of property 
was changed to a joint-stock company.‘ 

One of the most celebrated attempts at community life was made in 
Massachusetts, largely by Unitarians. Headed by Dr. Channing, a little 
group of scholars inaugurated a movement looking toward the develop- 
ment of a higher spiritual and social life through individual introspection 
and self-culture. The Dial, under Margaret Fuller’s direction, was the 
official mouthpiece, and in 1841 it announced that an attempt would be 
made to carry out these ‘‘ transcendental’’* ideas on a farm of two 
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*Dr. Albert Shaw, of the American Review of Reviews, has written a monograph 
entitled ‘‘ Icaria.’’ 

“Noyes has written one of the most complete descriptions of communities in America, 
** The History of American Communism.’’ See also Nordhoff’s ‘‘ Communities in America.’’ 

5 This word was derived from their belief that ‘‘ there is an order of truth that tran- 
scends the sphere of the external senses. Their leading idea is the supremacy of mind 
over matter. . . . . They look forward to a more pure, more lovely, more divine 
state of society than was ever realized on earth.’’— Rev. George Ripley in The Dial. 
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hundred acres, about nine miles southwest of Boston. It was not so 
much a community as a joint-stock company of laborers. It promised a 
five per cent annual dividend to stockholders if all other claims were 
waived. The charter members of this Brook Farm Association for Educa- 
tion and Agriculture were George Ripley, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Minot 
Pratt, Charles A. Dana, William B. Allen, Sophia W. Ripley, Maria T. 
Pratt, Sarah F. Stearns, Marianna Ripley and Charles O. Whitmore.° 
Payment was made for labor by the hour, the orders being exchanged for 
goods at the company warehouse. Yet the chief thought was to have 
‘* leisure to live in all the faculties of the soul.’’ To this end none were 
to be employed wholly in bodily labor, but at noontime the garb of the 
workman was exchanged for that of the philosopher, teacher and poet, 
and the remainder of the day devoted to culture and amusement. 

Four years the experiment continued, not, indeed, without some Iudi- 
crous happenings to these poet farmers.’ The school was crowded and 
additional buildings were built to supplement the original farmhouse called 
‘The Hive.’? As the inevitable end drew near, Horace Greeley, the 
founder and editor of the popular New York Tribune, offered a refuge, 
and four of the best known ‘‘ Brook Farmers’’ found reportorial posi- 
ticns with him.” The community was reorganized under the influence of 
Albert Brisbane, and dedicated to Fourierism.° 

Brisbane, who returned from Europe in 1841 filled with the communal 
ideas of Fourier, had secured a column in the New York Tribune in which 
to explain the new doctrine. Remembrance of the panic and distress of 
1837 was still fresh; the restlessness of the people had not wholly abated, 
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® George Ripley was the minister of the Purchase Street Unitarian Church of Boston, 
and at Brook Farm became the teacher of intellectual and natural philosophy and mathe- 
matics. His wife, Sophia W. Ripley, was teacher of history and modern language. Minot 
Pratt was a printer and became one of the hardest workers on the farm. His wife, Maria 
T. Pratt, assumed control of the domestic life of the community. Charles A. Dana was a 
Harvard graduate of twenty-four, and taught Greek and German in the school. Haw- 
thorne remained on the farm but a few months. William B. Allen was superintendent of 
the farm and carried the milk nine miles to Boston to sell. Margaret Fuller was but a 
temporary resident and never a stockholder. See Codman’s ‘‘ Brook Farm Memoirs.’’ 

In a letter to Lydia Maria Childs, George William Curtis apologizes for delay in writing 
by explaining that whilst sharpening his scythe one day he cut his thumb so deeply he had 
not since been able to hold a pen. 

® George Ripley, Charles A. Dana, George William Curtis, and Margaret Fuller. 

*Francis Marie Charles Fourier was a merchant of Lyons, France, who, about 1800, 
devised a system for social reform. He recognized in man certain fundamental passions 
and these were to be treated as are the natural sciences. He obtained his nomenclature 
of phalanxes, etc., from the organization of the Macedonian army. 
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and it was a fruitful season for exploiting a new method of life. Public 
meetings were held in the principal cities, phalanxes organized, lands 
purchased on which to found phalansteries, and the hegira to better 
things began. Manufacturing was not considered; agriculture was to 
be the chief dependence. Owen had planned a great hollow square some- 
thing like a city block, where true communism should be practised; Fou- 
rier contemplated a central building with wings, which was to be occupied 
by a joint-stock company. 

Thirty-four Fourier phalanxes were organized in various states, with a 
total membership of some eight thousand, and an average of one thousand 
acres of land was purchased for each phalanx. This amount was far in 
excess of their need or ability to buy. A phalanx usually lived until the 
first mortgage fell due. Twelve died during their first year, although 
one at Ripon, Wisconsin, called ‘‘ Ceresco,’’ is said to have survived for 
seven years. 

The experience of Sylvania phalanx, of which Horace Greeley was treas- 
urer, may be taken as typical. A prospecting committee, consisting of a 
doctor, an artist, and a cooper, was sent out from New York whilst the 
snow was yet on the ground, and selected two thousand acres of land in 
Pike county, in northeastern Pennsylvania, a short distance from the 
canal. They engaged to pay nine thousand dollars for the tract, which 
was but little cleared and very stony. Twenty-eight married men, 
twenty-seven married women, twenty-four single men, six single women 
and fifty-one children came out in the spring. Although the children 
averaged less than two to the individual family, they were felt to be burden- 
some. Maternal love found difficulty in yielding to the common good. A 
farmhouse and an old mill constituted the home or phalanstery. The first 
four and one-half acres of new land were planted in buckwheat and pro- 
duced but eleven and one-half bushels. Seventeen acres of newly cleared 
land planted in wheat yielded only as much as the seed planted. After a 
trial of less than two years, the original owner ‘‘ good naturedly ’’ took 
back the land on which two thousand dollars had been paid and canceled 
further obligations. 

Many of the other phalanxes may be grouped about some city. From 
New York there came not only Sylvania but also Peace Union, McKean 
county, Social Reform, Goose Pond, Leroysville and One Mentian — ail 
located in northeastern Pennsylvania. About Rochester, New York, were 
grouped Mixville, Ontario, Clarkson, North Bloomfield, and Jefferson 
county phalanxes. In Pittsburg were organized Trumbull, in Trumbull 
county, Ohio; Brook Farm, near Wheeling (now West Virginia); and Ohio 
at Pultney Bottom. Influences at Cincinnati gave birth to Clermont in 
Clermont county, Ohio; Integral at Middletown, Ohio; and Prairie Home, 
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in Logan county, Ohio. Alphadelphia was located at Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; and Washtenaw at Ann Arbor in the same state. Indiana had a 
phalanx in La Grange county. [Illinois had one in Bureau county and 
another in Sangamon county. The phalanx in Wisconsin has already been 
mentioned. 

Separatists must have ideas at variance with the mass of the people, 
and hence they are often at variance with each other. Possibly no such 
aggregation of peculiar people was ever brought together as could have 
been found in one of these American communities. Some were vegetari- 
ans and taunted those at the meat table with having been to the grave- 
yard and with eating a dead body. Some would not use pepper and salt 
because they were not foods; others would eat no bread save that made 
of Dr. Graham’s flour. Some lived entirely on bread and molasses. One 
community was described as ‘‘ No God, no government, no marriage, no 
meat, no salt, no pepper,’’ and its members not as Fourierites but as 
‘* Furyites.’’ ’° 

Since the decay of Fourierism, a number of spasmodic communities 
have been tried, such as Greeley, Colorado; Esperanza in Kansas; and 
New Odessa in Douglas county, Oregon. It is estimated that fully fifty of 
these experiments have been made in the last half of the century. The 
feeling of individuality which is breathed in with the air in-America, .as 
well as the unusual strength of home ties, will probably continue to act 
against such communities in the United States. But those who have 
sought a Utopia in individual happiness and the approval of conscience 
have not sought it in vain in the western world. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AMERICAN REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 


America would seem to offer a fertile field for reforms. A new people, 
bound by no old customs, possessing freedom of speech, a low per cent 
of illiteracy, unbounded resources, recruited from the discontented of all 
nations, so happy that they become sympathizers— small wonder that 
every reform has found a hearing and some followers. Some of these, 
like divesting the church of an official secular sanction and turning her 
activities into lines of charity and social well-being, have been accom- 
plished so quietly that they are seen only by contrasting the former with 
the present condition. Others, like the temperance reform, are fre- 
quently associated with ‘‘movements’’ which cause a temporary excitement. 

The first widespread religious ‘‘ revival’’ in America, about 1740, was 
accompanied by violent physical rigors commonly called ‘‘ the jerks.’ ’ 
The revival which marked the end of the century was most manifest in 
the newer region beyond the Alleghenies. Churches had not yet been 
erected of sufficient size to accommodate the crowds, and preachers were 
compelled to resort to the open air. Since travel was so arduous, the 
meetings were continued at the same place several days. The people 
came in covered wagons or brought tents in which they lived. In this 
way in Kentucky the meeting became a ‘‘ camp’”’ meeting.* The revival 
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10There came to a communistic society in Indiana in midwinter a man wearing a straw 
hat, wooden shoes, and cotton clothing. He would wear nothing which an animal 
had furnished and, of course, would eat no meat. He would not sleep on a feather bed or 
feather pillow. Being an Abolitionist, he refused to eat rice, cane sugar or molasses, and 
would not have indigo used in washing his linen, lest he might encourage slave labor. For 
the same reason he would not use tobacco and, from temperance principles, abjured liquor. 
1See Chap. V. of this series. 


In his ‘‘ History of the People of the United States,’’ vol. II., p. 579, McMaster gives 
an interesting description of the early camp-meetings, the first of which he says was held 
at Gasper River church, Kentucky, in July, 1800. The accompanying illustration of the 
camp-meeting at Sing Sing, New York, is from an old lithograph in the Congressional Library., 
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of 1858 originated in New England, and spread not only through the 
United States but to England as well. It was marked by no special 
demonstrations, unless by the quickening of church agencies through the 
various reforms pending at that time, and a greater harmony among the 
various church denominations. The fourth revival appeared about 1870, 
under the influence of the preaching of Moody and the singing of Sankey, 
first in England and then in America. Its prime aim was to repopularize 
the study of the Bible. 

In a few instances enthusiasm led to such extremes as the “‘ anti-fire’’ 
movement, in which people refused to use fire since it was reserved for 
the punishment of the wicked. A reform such as vegetarianism was 
based on the humane ground of not destroying brute life to sustain 
human life. Again, such changes as Dr. Graham advocated, the making 
of flour from the entire grain of the wheat, were based on hygienic prin- 
ciples. 

No reform movement in America is comparable with the abolition of 
slavery, since it was connected with the most discordant element in the 
national life. The Society of Friends or Quakers had urged the abolition 
of'slavery in colonial days, and soon after the Revolution the different 
northern states abolished slavery, some by immediate and others by 
gradual emancipation. But few seemed to think that the national gov- 
ernment had a right to interfere with the custom in any state which 
favored it. Following the adoption of the constitution there were forty 
years of quiet, broken only by an occasional petition of the Friends to 
Congress to abolish human slavery. Many persons agreed with Jefferson 
in thinking the system wrong from an economic standpoint, but saw no 
method of disposing of the negroes if they should be freed. The Ameri- 
can Colonization Society was organized in 1816 to export them to Africa, 
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®The use of a purely vegetable diet was advocated as early as the time of Pythagoras, a 
Grecian philosopher in the sixth century before Christ. It is extensively followed by the 
Hindus and other peoples of the east. Sylvester Graham, a Presbyterian minister of Con- 
necticut, in his work as a temperance lecturer, conceived the idea that the use of meat as 
a food produced habits of intemperance. He therefore advocated a vegetable diet and the 
making of wheat bread from unbolted flour, thus preserving the bran as well as the white 
portion. Flour made according to this process is called Graham flour, and the bread 
bey a, ‘* brown”’ bread. Graham’s book on ‘‘ Bread and Bread-Making’’ appeared 
about 1840, 
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and under various forms and during forty years'sent over about ten 
thousand freedmen, many of whom returned disheartened to America. * 

But the question was to assume a new and more disturbing aspect. In 
1821 in the little Quaker village of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, a saddler named 
Benjamin Lundy issued the first number of The Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation, and thereby inaugurated an agitation against slavery from an 
ethical standpoint. Removing from place to place with his paper, he 
came eventually to Boston, where he met a practical printer and editor, 
William Lloyd Garrison. Garrison had the reformer’s instinct and had 
already connected himself with the temperance movement; but the aboli- 
tion work seemed more pressing, and he formed a partnership with Lundy. 
The latter had been content to advocate emancipation as a gradual proc- 
ess, to secure the freedom of children born hereafter, and to ameliorate 
the condition of the slaves, recognizing slavery as fixed in America.’ 

But Garrison was an impetuous, militant reformer. He argued that if 
the emancipation of a child was right, then the emancipation of its 
parents was right; that if freedom after twenty years’ servitude was 
just, then immediate freedom was just. He also accused the clergy of 
fostering slavery because they did not openly attack it. He therefore, 
in 1831, started an independent paper, The Liberator, having for its 
motto ‘‘ Unconditional emancipation.’’* His first editorial contained a 
challenge. ‘‘I am in earnest —I will not equivocate —I will not excuse 
-—] will not retract a single inch — and I will be heard.’’ 

Conducting his paper under great hardships, Garrison was able in three 
years to launch the American Anti-Slavery Society at Philadelphia. 
Branches were organized all through the north, and thousands of members 
were secured. Petitions poured into the various legislative bodies. This 
agitation disturbed the business relations between the north and the south, 
and the Abolitionists were often roughly handled and their places of meet- 
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‘The negro republic of Liberia, on the west coast of Africa, whose independence was 
declared in 1847, owes its foundation to the Colonization Society. Abraham Lincoln was 
always strongly in favor of colonization as a solution of the great problem. 

5 Lundy, after many efforts in behalf of the negro, both slave and free, and after suffer- 
ing frequent persecution, went to the little village of Lowell, Illinois, to revive his first 
abolition paper. His death prevented a consummation of the plan. Mr. Roger Williams, 
of Streator, Illinois, is heading a movement to erect a suitable monument over Lundy’s 
grave in the Quaker cemetery at Clear Creek, Putnam county, Illinois. 

6 This motto was due to the fact that most of the northern states in abolishing slavery 
had provided for gradual emancipation; for the freedom of all children born hereafter; and 
for prohibiting the introduction of more slaves. Whittier supported Garrison in his 
attitude toward the clergy. See his ‘‘ Pastoral Letter,’’ written when the clergymen of 
Boston protested against holding abolition meetings in the churches. 
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ing mobbed and burned. But as is always the case, the movement throve 
on such opposition. About 1840 it reached its largest proportions; but 
just as it seemed to promise some results, dissensions arose among the 
reformers themselves. To such radicals as Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Lewis 
Tappan, and the two Mays, the national government seemed dominated 
by the slavery interests, and they assumed the position of ‘‘ non-Resist- 
ants,’’ refusing to take any part in civic life. Another wing composed 
of men like the poet 
Whittier, Birney, 
Gerrit Smith, Arthur 
Tappan, and Holley, 
thought abolition 
could be accom- 
plished only by the 
formation of a third 
political party. 
They declared that 
moral action without 
political action was 
an absurdity in a 
republic.’ 

The results proved 
the wisdom of the attitude of the conservative or anti-Garrison wing. 
Their Liberty party led, after numerous vicissitudes, to the Free Soil party, 
and this in turn to the Republican party.“ The Garrison faction continued 
to revile the government, to refrain from taking any part in it, and to 
educate the people until the end came in the Civil War. The Liberator 
suspended publication in 1866, at the age of thirty-five years. 

Mingled with the dis- 
turbing political division |r 
among the reformers was 
the annoying woman’s 
rights question, the Gar- 
rison following favoring 
and the others opposing 
the participation of 
women in the abolition 
meetings. The question 
was brought up by the 
Grimke sisters, ‘‘ the in- 
spired Carolinians,’” 
although it assumed 
national proportions 
when women were ex- 
cluded from the World’s 
Abolition convention in London in 1840. These women resolved to 
hold a meeting after they returned to America to secure the right of 
being heard in public places, and also to gain reforms in the right of 
married women to property. A convention was held eight years 
later at Seneca Falls, New York, which adopted a declaration of 

“ay 
™When John Brown made his demonstration at Harper’s Ferry, the Garrison wing ap- 


proved. Wendell Phillips went to North Elba, New York, to speak at his grave. But 
Whittier in ‘‘ Brown of Ossawatomie’’ says: 


‘* Perish with him the folly that seeks through evil good! 
Long live the generous purpose unstained with human blood! 
Not the raid of midnight terror, but the thought which underlies ; 
Not the borderer’s pride of daring, but the Christian’s sacrifice.”’ 


Sand * See notes on next page. 
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independence. It was modeled after the document of 1776. The word 
“‘man’’ was substituted for ‘‘ George III.’’ in enumerating the wrongs 
they suffered at his hands. From 1830 to 1870 this agitation of the 
rights of women continued in various forms, participated in by Fanny 
Wright, Elizabeth Denton, Betsy Combs, Lucy Stone, Lucretia Mott, 
Harriet Noyes, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Olympia 
Brown. Mingled with the main reform were such kindred subjects as the 
abolition of imprison- 

ment for debt, hygienic 

and sensible dress, home- 

stead laws, the carrying 

of the mails on Sunday, 

temperance, bankrupt 

laws, and the education 

of women. 

It is not difficult to 
connect the rise of 
Mormonism with the 
other reforms of 1840. 

Credulous people of that 

time believed that the 

age of miracles had not 

passed; that revelations 

were yet vouchsafed to favored persons through various media; and that 
prophets were raised up for the ruling of the people. The divining rod was 
firmly believed in; the search for gold was almost incessant. Although 
Joseph Smith found his metallic book of Mormon and his reading glasses in 
some deserted ‘‘ gold diggings’’ near Manchester, New York,’ thirty 
years before this time, he and his followers were so driven from place to 
place by persecution that it was not until the great year of reforms that 
the movement, then in progress at Nauvoo, Illinois, assumed sufficient pro- 
portions to attract general attention. Mormonism offered an oligarchical 
religious comrhunity, with tithe-paying instead of profit-sharing. No 
attempt was made to abolish individual property or the individual family. 
The ‘‘ separatist ’’ feature appealed very strongly, since it was coupled 
with religious direction through the revelations of the prophets. 

Nauvoo was laid out on a magnificent scale, covering an area six miles 
square, on the bluffs fronting the Mississippi. The erection of a vast 
temple or house of worship was begun. The city became a refuge for the 
dissatisfied and those who were aroused under the influence of the various 
reform movements. The number of inhabitants soon reached ten thousand. 
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5The Abolitionist or Liberty party in 1840 nominated James G. Birney of New York, and 
Francis Lemoyne of Pennsylvania, for their ticket. Four years later they named Birney 
and Thomas Morris, of Ohio. In 1848 they united with the Free Soilers or Free Democrats 
in nominating ex-President Van Buren of New York, and Charles Francis Adams of 
Massachusetts. This same combination named John P. Hale of New Hampshire, and 
George W. Julian of Indiana, four years later. In 1856 they went in with the new Repub- 
lican party, nominating John C. Fremont of California, and William L. Dayton of New Jersey. 

®* Sarah Moore Grimke and her sister, Angelina (Mrs. Theodore D. Weld), were daughters 
of a prominent South Carolina jurist, and emancipated their slaves after his death. Com- 
ing to Philadelphia they threw themselves into the abolition cause and insisted upon partici- 
pating in the public meetings. The older sister was one of the first lecturers claiming the 
equal rights of woman. 

’° According to the Book of Mormon, one people crossed to America at the dispersion 
after the building of the tower of Babel. For its wickedness this tribe was destroyed, but 
buried certain ‘‘plates’’ containing its history. These were found by one of the lost tribes 
of Israel which also crossed from the old world. Dividing into two factions, one lapsed 
into barbarism and formed the American Indians. It destroyed the other branch but not 
before its prophet, Mormon, buried the plates where Joseph Smith found them. The 
printed book, as translated from the plates, is about one-third-the size of the Bible, and is 
divided into sixteen ‘‘ books,’’ and these into chapters and verses. Some critics assert that 
the whole was written by Rev. Solomon Spaulding. 
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Illinois was at this time undergoing a transitional state of border law- 
lessness, and depredations by organized bands of desperadoes were not 
uncommon.'’ Under pretense that the Mormons were counterfeiters, 
that they sheltered thieves, and that they planned to arise and kill their 
neighbors, the people of the surrounding country attacked Nauvoo, mur- 
dered Joseph Smith, and pillaged and destroyed the city of Nauvoo.” 

A small portion of the Mormons followed ‘‘ King Strang’’ to Wis- 
consin, '* but the larger number, under Brigham Young, successor of Smith, 
bowed to their fate.‘* Preparations were made to follow ‘‘ the track of 
Israel into the west.’? The unfinished temple was turned into a workshop 
from which six hundred wagons were turned out. Homes were traded 
for horses. In 1846 preparations were complete, the great temple had 
been finished in order that prophecy might be fulfilled, and about twelve 
hundred of the faithful migrated amidst great hardship to a temporary 
camping ground on the Missouri, opposite Council Bluffs. One thousand 
were left behind, as they were too poor to go with the others. Upon 
these luckless Mormons their neighbors fell with redoubled fury, burned 
the temple, sacked their dwellings, and drove the inhabitants into Iowa. 

In 1847 Brigham Young headed a party into the boundless west in 
search of 2 retreat far from his persecuting fellow men. Unguided by 
compass, they came at length to the shore of what was called the Great 
Salt Lake, and with shouts and hosannas established the stakes of the 
holy city of Zion. A new temple was to occupy a prominent site. Every- 
thing was marked by religious zeal. Beyond the Dead Sea was the 
desert. Into the sea flowed the river Jordan. Beyond the Sea of Galilee 

rose the Mount of Olives. 
A century would certainly 
elapse before persecuting 
civilization could reach this 
isolated spot. 
Before word could be sent 
back to the Missouri, the 
‘first immigration,’? em- 
bracing 1,553 people and 
580 wagons, left the 
wretched huts which had 
constituted their temporary 
homes and set out with re- 
joicing, dancing, and singing, 
to the ‘‘ promised land.’’ 
They knew not where they were going nor what new hardships were to 
be endured; but no future condition could be worse than their past and 
they had sublime faith in their prophet. The next year the ‘‘ second immi- 
gration’’ brought 662 persons and 226 wagons. In time the wretched 
remnant left at Nauvoo also reached Utah, making in all about one- 
fourth the total number of exiles from that place. A shipload came 
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"No doubt justice was tardy in these outlying communities, but that cannot pardon 
these ‘‘ regulators ’’ who assumed the guise of preservers of the peace and in their law- 
lessness exceeded those they would suppress. One Illinois band known as ‘‘ Flatheads,”’ 
organized to punish horse-stealing, used its power to avenge personal wrongs. 


™? Joseph Smith was more of a visionist than the vagrant that he is usually described 
as being. He had his first visions during a great religious revival. Some of his most 
influential followers at Nauvoo were antagonized by his revelation authorizing him to take 
spiritual wives. From these troubles arose his arrest by the state authorities. He was 
in jail at Carthage, Illinois, when his brother and himself were killed by the mob. 


™ See ‘‘ The King of Beaver Island,”’ in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


% Brigham Young, a Vermont carpenter, was converted and joined the church of the 
Latter Day Saints, at the age of thirty. He rose rapidly, and in three years was chosen 
one of the twelve apostles. On the death of Smith he was chosen head of the church, 
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around from the eastern states by San Francisco. Zion prospered, but 
the unexpected discovery of gold and the building of the Pacific railroad 
brought the persecuting Gentiles and resulting conflicts with the United 
States government. It is now difficult to imagine where a spot may be 
found in the future to which non-conformists may retire. America offered 
many promises, but Americans have proved as intolerant of radical move- 
ments as people of the old world.** 

It is insufficient to say that the adoption of the polygamist relation in 
the family has caused all the persecution of the Mormons; that it has 
made the people of the United “States insensible to their previous cruel 
treatment and unmindful of the service they rendered in the Mexican 
war.’° The original cause of persecution lies back of that. It is in the 
un-American principle of ‘‘ separation.’’ The political equality of man, 
the common schools, business relations, the village church, the open rail- 
way cars, the mingling on the streets — all point to man associating with 
his fellow man. They breed hostility and suspicion toward any group 
separating itself from the others. Self-reform by separation is also 
repugnant to the larger outlook of the reform of the masses. In America 
the absence of class by birth produces a general cooperative feeling and a 
faith in humanity as such. Yet it cannot be said that any reform move- 
ment, however small, has been without influence in promoting the general 
happiness of the people. Reformers have died in despair because their 
individual hobbies failed of adoption; but a larger outlook might discover 
that each has had his influence in promoting a general happiness probably 
surpassing that of any other people. 


15Tn 1890 the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints had 424 organizations and 
144,352 communicants scattered through twenty-two states and territories, chiefly in Utah, 
Idaho and Arizona. Since Young’s death, John Taylor and then Wilford Woodruff have 
been first presidents. The latter in 1890, by a revelation, forbade further polygamous 
marriages. A reorganized branch of the church recognizes Joseph, the eldest son of 
Joseph Smith, as the true prophet. Its headquarters are at Lamoni, Iowa, and it has 431 
organizations and 21,773 members, principally in Iowa and Missouri. This branch has 
always rejected polygamy. 

'* While waiting at their temporary home on the Missouri, the Mormons were asked by 
President Polk to furnish a force to invade Upper California in the Mexican war then just 
begun. They sent 520 men fitted out at their own expense, who formed Cooke’s expedition 
in connection with Kearny’s. They served through the campaign, were discharged in 
California, and joined their families at Salt Lake when the tidings reached them that the 
site of Zion had been found. 
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1. What petition did Asa Whitney present to Congress in 1849? 2. Why did his plan 
meet with opposition? 3. What other projects were agitated? 4. What reasons led Con- 
gress to yield in 1862? 5. What companies were formed and what inducements were 
offered by Congress? 6. What new method of making internal improvements was thus 
inaugurated? 7. Describe the building and completion of the road. 8. What gigantic 
fraud did the Central Pacific road perpetrate? 9. What state of things in our national life 
did this reveal? 10. What was the first system of land sales? 11. What large gifts of 
land to corporations led to the passage of a ‘‘ homestead law’’? 12. What was that law? 
13. What advantage has it been to the nation? 


1. What were the settlements of Pietists and Labadists? 2. Describe the origin and 
customs of the ‘‘ Shakers.’’ 3. Of the Moravians? 4. Of the Harmonists? Of the In- 
spirationists? 5. Give the history of the Zoar community. 


1. Give an account of Robert Owen’s experiment. 2. What other communities sprang 
up at this time? 3. Describe the Icarian experiment. 4. Who were the Perfectionists? 
5. Describe the Brook Farm community. 6. How was Fourierism tried? 7. Why were 
these experiments so short-lived? 


1. What great religious revivals have taken place in this country? 2. What early at- 
tempts were made to deal with the slave question? 3. Into what two branches did the 
later reformers divide? 4. How did each exert its influence? 5. Describe the rise of the 
woman’s rights question. 6. Give an account of the Mormons. 


1. Who was Laurence Oliphant and with what community was he associated? 2. When 
was the Washington monument begun? 3. What was the Geneva tribunal of arbitration? 
4. Why was this tribunal of great importance? 5. What states now admit women to full 
suffrage? 6. In how many states are they admitted to some form of school suffrage? 7. 
In what states do they exercise municipal suffrage? 
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[Preparations for and incidents of ‘‘ The Ocean Voyage,’’ in this Reading Journey, were 


detailed in the October issue. French money, suggestions for living, and a tour of Paris 
streets and boulevards were covered in November. Domestic and public architecture in 
Paris, historically considered, formed the instalment in December. Art Life in Paris, from 
the student’s point of view, was described and sketched in detail in January. The pictur- 
esque suburbs of Paris were described and illustrated in February. The Paris Exposition 
was the subject in March. In April, a trip was taken across Touraine.] 


Vill. IN NORMANDY. 


BY IRENZUS PRIME-STEVENSON,. 


‘* Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’’— Tennyson. 


‘* Normandy is one of the most plenteous countries of the world.’’ — Froissart 


Some years ago there was played in a boulevard theater in Paris a farce 
in which part of the fun came in the efforts of a swindling and ignorant 
South American, arrived for the first time in France, to pass for a Paris- 
ian born and bred. One speech that stirred the audience to a ripple of 
laughter was this pompous reply to a question from his hostess — ‘‘ Ma- 
dame, I was born and brought up amid the rugged mountains of Normandy 
and the ice-peaks of Brittany.’’ 

There are no mountains in Normandy, rugged or other; any more than 
is a single ice-peak in Brittany. Northern France, if you review Depart- 
ment by Department, is a level, often a level tediously monotonous, com- 
pared with the varied southeasterly districts. There the geological 
surface is wondrously changed and you have the grand and the fantastic 
as your horizon. But far and wide, around Paris, especially going sea- 
ward, the country, at its roughest, offers only rolling, hillocky, well-wooded 
and quietly-watered landscapes. In Artois, Picardy, Normandy, Brittany, 
Touraine, Isle-de-France, Maine, Champagne and Orléanais, the natural 
sky-line is low. Fortifiable bluffs, or sudden steeps and gradients, suit- 
able for defense or prospect, are endowed with a dignity not otherwise 
accepted. As for the most northern portion of French territory (stretch- 
ing between the German frontier, the borders of Belgium and the English 
Channel), it is so level that a poplar-tree avenue can be a feature of your 
view for a mile or so; and you divine, especially in thinking over the 
affairs of Artois, Luxembourg and Hainault why this part of Europe has 
been the scene of so many battles. It is the proper place for a charge 
of cavalry or for a field of cabbages; either of them going on and on until 
the muscles of a horse or the ambition of sprouts can no farther go. 

In Normandy, except in particular tracts, you are not restricted to such 
eye-tiring sort of natural floor. On the contrary, while Norman hills are 
of not much ambition, you will enter on a most varied, fascinating, un- 
dulous variety of surface; a feminine beauty and caprice that seldom is 
without movement and charm. And where Nature has tamely wrought 
for the eye, the weakness is forgotten, thanks to everything that man can 
do to make a region intensely appealing to the student of history and of 
that art which is most permanent in material expression — architecture. 
Here history of State or Church, war or peace, keeps pointing you hither 
and thither. 

This paper designates a narrow route, a ramble all too brief, west- 
ward from Paris into a province that is thus eloquent. I can empha- 
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size only a few objectives; those that must be omitted would defy a 
note- book as sententious as the speeches of Mr. Alfred Jingle. For Nor- 
man history, like the annals of Brittany, close by, haa the exhaustless 
overlapping of stirring events. Mere hamlets are as proudly clothed with 
past dignity as are the populous cities—cities that bear an equally 
appealing investiture. Even the ephemeral aspects of Paris-made resorts, 
along the sea-coast, often remind you of a mailed figure in a museum, 
over the armor of which happens to be cast a foolish drapery of gauze 
and tinsel. Normandy shares in the first story of the cohering of France 
into one nation, by the making of wars or the signing of treaties between 
territories fiercely disunited; whose lords resisted all ideas of the evolu- 
tion of one central government, unless each felt that he could achieve it 
by the blood and subjugation of the others. As for English history, only 
in Artois and Picardy (where Crecy and Agincourt are found) was the 
perpetual antipathy and, in paradox, the perpetual fusion of Anglo-Saxon 
and Frenchman so developed. In view of the Conquest, the Norman 
kings of England, the Hundred Years’ War and many other factors which 
every schoolboy studies, French history in this region is the chronicle of 
events that mean the making of the British people as well as of the French 
people,—the definition of British rule in Northern Europe. You have 
castles and cathedrals and stately houses that have been built by soldier- 
kings, by saintly ecclesiastics, by great lords, and all the wealth of typical 
burgherdom, till the long panorama ends with the fishing-towns on the 
Atlantic. The human interest is limitless. The traveler lives over again 
the times and deeds of the Gallic tribes to whom this fertile land was 
dear, of Cesar’s legionaries, of the Merovingians and succeeding dynas- 
ties, of Ogier the Dane, of Rollo, of Robert- the Devil and his conquering 
son William, of the kings of England who if they could not be kings of 
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France would fain be dukes of Normandy; of Jeanne d’Arc, Talbot and 
Warwick. Yet, if you do not care for all that bustling past, you can 
forget all history’s ghosts in walking about the most fertile, sunny farms 
ever ploughed; losing yourself in woodland valleys where nothing more 
intellectual than a cow or a Norman peasant is to be a topic of reflection. 
And when you have reached the Atlantic, long days of idleness are to be 
enjoyed, just as a looker-on at the vivacities of French sea-shore exist- 
ence, stirring around you in a scale that ranges from the stalls and the 
barks of Norman fisher-people to the elegant frivolities of a casino ball. 
All these aspects are Norman. Take new and old, at pleasure. Nor- 
mandy stands for stale history, stale heroes, stale churches; and for 
fresh fish, fresh butter and — Froissart. 

The boundaries of this famous province have shifted much, now to its 
contraction, now to its enlargement, as wars, civil or international, dealt 
with its extent. But if we turn to the later maps of the Old Régime, 
one finds that later Normandy included the sweep of territory that since 
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1790 splits into not less than five northwestern Departments,— the Lower 
Seine, the Eure, Calvados, the Orne and the Manche. ~>:On the east and 
the south were Picardy, Artois, Isle-de-France, Orléanais, Maine and Brit- 
tany. Before its provincial existence, it was a part of Neustria. 

The growth of Normandy into provincial independence, into being one 
of the great dukedoms of France, begins in 860, with Rollo, the Danish 
pirate-prince, who wrested it from Charles the Simple; and Rollo is the 
first titular Duke of Normandy. The last one was a quite different sort 
of man-— the cowardly and feeble John of England. For a good while, 
the province was more a Danish or Norse district in people, government, 
faith and tongue. The piratical doings of its seafaring element made it 
the dread of the eastward neighbors. The Norman dukedom of the ninth 
century was no more what we understand by ‘‘ France”’ and ‘‘ French ’’ 
today than Jutland, in many aspects. But Christianity and civilization 
and the assimilating of new influences came to the intruding folk, whether 
leaders or led. Rollo was converted. The cities of Normandy multiplied. 
Other arts than war were absorbed. St. Ouen, the Bishop of Rouen, and 
Chancellor of Dagobert I., labored for religion in Normandy, as did Saint 
Maclou for Brittany, and St. Patrick in Ireland. By the tenth century 
Normandy was no longer pagan or barbarous as a whole; the Norse lan- 
guage had become forgotten save in the coast-towns; and Norman-French 
was the tongue of the educated. A majestic and simple achitecture had 
entered into building, whether to the glory of God, or to the comfort and 
protection of men. The splendors of Gothic masonry were added. Feu- 
dalism and ,chivalry assumed their importance, and accomplished their 
complex, vehement work, for the mixed races in the province. Royalty 
in France did not mean rule in Normandy any more than Burgundy or Brit- 
tany, however counted to be fiefs. Till 1450 the dukedom was more and 
more a free factor in the development of Europe, aside from being nominally 
territory in France. The eleventh century comes on. With the seventh 
Norman duke, William, the war-lord of the English Conquest, with the 
obstinate wars by British kings who fought at Agincourt and Crecy and 
beset the province by sea and land, the tale continues in unbroken move- 
ment. Civil struggles, religious ones succeed : till the Old Régime passes. 

Reckoning that you will take Paris as a starting-point for an excursion 
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in Normandy, it will be wise to make as objective points only some eight 
or ten localities, between your advancing westward and not only fairly 
reaching the coast, but turning abruptly down it, until the very edge of 
Brittany checks you. The line so thrown ahead will lead you to Rouen 
and thence to Dieppe, and Havre, quite directly northwest. From Havre 
the ocean-side is followed along a route to include Caen, Bayeux and 
Cherbourg, just beyond which port sticks up into the English Channel the 
historic, lonely Cap de la Hague. The straight side of the Cotentin pro- 
jection, with a few of its coast towns, leads the wanderer down to Avranches 
and Pontorsen ; where the mysterious rock on which St. Michael is said to 
have alighted rises over the 

sands, as at least a semi- 

colon, if not a period to 

your expedition. The re- 

turn to Paris may be by an 

inland line of progress 

across Central Normandy, 

or its southward portion. 

But there will occur more 

in this tour than can be so 

much as mentioned here. 

It will give a clear idea,’ in 

its overflowing contents, of 

Normandy old and new, at 

prayers or at war, tilling 

fields that are watered by 

limpid rivers and brooks, 

toiling in manufactories 

that have brought new 

wealth to its people, fishing in 

the stout barks that must 

face the weather of the 

Channel and of the Atlantic. 

Between Paris and Rouen 

it will be pleasant and in- 

forming to make a halt or 

so; although each stop is 

relatively ‘‘ unnecessary.’’ 

Once started, you will 

notice that the Seine, flowing swiftly along to the shallows of its entrance 
into the English Channel at Havre, and the railway line are companions 
much of the way westward. But it will be good for you to be warned 
that the railway is not always faithful to your sentimental interests. Of 
numerous most characteristic and ancient bits of Normandy you will not be 
aware, by so much as the name of a station; and after you have broken 
your journey quite particularly, for passing a few days at Rouen, the rail- 
way should be deserted altogether. A branch line now and then is neces- 
sary to you before you enter Rouen. You should resolve to see the Seine, 
near its embouchure, in whatever of 1ts old utility and romance can be traced. 
Mantes is the city in which William of Normandy caught the fall from his 
startled horse that brought him (at Rouen) to the sudden end of his magnifi- 
cent kingly career. Neither Mantes nor Vernon contain significant traces of 
the epoch of the Conquest; but there are striking bits —a few— of the 
architecture of the province in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and later periods; while at the same time each is full of picturesqueness 
and beauty, in general aspect. At St. Pierre-du-Vouvray it is distinctly 
advisable to take the drop-line for the town of Les Andelys, northward. 
Les Andelys stands quite on the Seine; a short three-quarters of an hour 
from St. Pierre. Here are two superb Gothic churches, the curious and 
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picture-like (if not quite convenient) adjustment of a town that has grown 
up in two parts. And, not far from its center, one of the most famous 
ruins of a fortress of old Normandy warfare is to be visited — the Chateau 
Gaillard. North of Vernon, by the way of Pont-de-l’Arche, stands 
Gisors. Here can be found the remnants of another great war-castle, 
that which Henry II. of England erected. The finely-sculptured church 
of St. Gervais and St. Protais, the timber houses scattered among the 
older streets, and the cheerful promenades are occupation for at least a 
day in Gisors. In Louviers, too — another departure from your main course 
west —occurs a notable and ancient Norman town, in respect of those 
same old wooden or half-wooden dwellings, that witness how much more 
timber was available in France up to the end of the sixteenth century 
than nowadays. The Church of Notre Dame at Louviers, a Gothic edifice 
that rose between the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, has a porch 
that is so magnificent in floridity of execution as to be among the wonders of 
that style. Let it be noticed here that the examples of Norman architect- 
ure are less plentiful in Normandy now than in England. There the finest 
types exist in such instances as Exeter, Lincoln, the Chapel of St. John, 
in the Tower of London, and portions of the noble piles at Durham and 
Ely. The Gothic, in one or another phase, gives Normandy its most 
marvelous church edifices. As you go westward, there is more to be 
met in the way of the church-building named from the province: but war 
and peace have rather prevailed against the architectural evidence pre- 
cisely to be expected by the visitor — the Norman mode. 

It is not uninteresting to point out here how Froissart’s pages touch 
on this portion of Normandy, in the minute old chronicler’s tale of the 
war between Philip of France and Edward of England. In 1346, Edward 
and his army coming into the province from the sea ‘‘ rode to a great 
town called Louviers; it was the chief town of all Normandy for drapery 
and riches, and full of merchandise. The Englishmen soon entered, for 
then it was not closed; it was overrun, spoiled and robbed without mercy ; 
there was won great riches. Then they entered into the country of 
Evreux, and brent and pilled. . . . The Englishmen left Rouen, and 
went to Gisors, where was a strong castle: they brent the town and they 
brent Vernon, and all the country about Rouen and Pont-de-l’Arche and 
came to Mantes and to Meulan, and wasted all the country about there.’’ 
It is no wonder that one misses in inland Normandy so many sights that 
could have stood up staunch in this century. The ‘‘ brenning”’ of every- 
thing that could be set afire has been a part of these chapters of Norman 
prostration before victors of all epochs early in the chronicle. 

‘Rouen is a fine, large French city, situated on the River Seine,’’ says 
a battered school geography near the writer’s hand. Such bald, disjointed 
comments amuse us, as we grow in years; to find our primitive travel inter- 
ests are enriched for us. You enter the capital of Normandy (today its 
political office is merely departmental) at a high railway level. No pref- 
ace to a great commercial town, a historic one of such ample dignity, 
could be more appropriate. The shimmering uplift of the Cathedral, 
those airy pinnacles and towers of other churches still more beautiful, the 
expanse of tens of thousands of roofs, smoke-veiled now and then, — the 
green and gently-rolling landscapes beyond the suburbs — all invite your 
eyes... Rouen must be taken to your heart without haste. A place to 
saunter about for days, you are cheating yourself if you give it a few 
hours. The new and commonplace has not elbowed away the antique so 
that you are victimized by the active currents of the Norman industrial 
center. The cathedral, another ‘‘ Notre Dame’’ by dedication, stands 
proudly among the monumental churches of Northern France; though, by 
the by, it is in an ill situation locally and ecclesiastically, huddled away some- 
thing as once on a time the mighty bulk of Cologne’s cathedral was shut 
in. And the plan of the Cathedral.of Rouen is marred ; the two towers are 
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unfinished; and a cast-iron spire that pierces the soul is a supposititious 
insult, since 1822. But the irregularity and incompleteness are forgiven 
in the details that make for the dignity and beauty of the vast edifice. 
It was begun in 1201; and for the most part of four centuries the process 
of its embellishment went forward. The nave’s perspective is poor as you 
enter. Butin extent itis a nave of nearly four hundred and fifty feet. The 
transept extends two hundred and seventy; the spacious choir is divided 
by broad double aisles. If you look upward from some standpoint midway, 
on and on climbs your eye, past triforium, past two galleries, to a far-off 
clearstory that seems inaccessible to a workman’s devices. The bustle 
of the narrow but active streets outside scarcely comes to your ear, as 
you stroll about. And you may be alone, full of the sense of solitude: 
but the company of the dead, in their tombs, now in one chapel and now 
in another, adds to the feeling that mere stone carvings outlast the vigor 
and pride of all human life. Duke Rollo sleeps here, William Longsword, his 
son (slain by Arnolf of Flanders), is here, and the dust of England’s Henry 
II. isa heap in yonder sepulcher. One splendid monument holds the bones 
of Georges, Cardinal of Amboise, whom we came to knowa little about in 
connection with the Touraine region; and Cardinal de Croy and Louis, 
Sieur de Brézé, high-seneschal of Normandy, as the sixteenth century 
advanced, hold their last state within these walls. 


There are at least two other churches in Rouen so notable in execution 
that they must not be quickly dismissed by the student; to wit, St. Ouen, 
often called the pattern Gothic church in France; and St. Maclou,— amaz- 
ingly delicate and beautiful in its florid embellishment. These are indeed 
structures where the ‘‘ builders wrought with greatest care.’’ And the 
city’s secular edifices embrace jewels of architecture; the Hétel Bourg- 
théroulde, the Hétel de Ville, the rich-carved Palais de Justice. The 
quaint Tower of the Big Clock, a relic of centuries, means, in a way, the 
cognizance of the city. There are inner streets and courts that are like 
stage pictures. Excursions, too, into Rouen environs seldom need fall short 
of an interest. One chapter of Rouen’s local history, at the same time a 
chapter of France’s early annals, is not without some effort to be made 
part of what you see, while you are just where the incidents occurred. 
A mere fragment exists of the great seven-towered Chateau de 
Beauvril, in which Jeanne d’Arc was prisoned, racked and tried. No 
tomb contains the ashes of that tortured saint and heroine — for they 
were thrown into the Seine. Here, truly, you are reminded of the fact that 
Shakespeare’s lines record what the men who judged her believed her to be. 


“*Scoff on, vile fiend, and shameless courtezan ! 
Blood will I draw on thee; thou art a witch.”’ 
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The river route between Rouen and Havre is not only in a more historic 
course through the oldest part of Normandy, but a singularly charming 
way to reach the Channel coast in pleasant weather. The steamer is 
neither luxurious nor specially nimble. But, once more, ‘‘ do not be in a 
hurry to hasten.’? The Abbeys of Jumiéges and St. Wandrille, Caude- 
bec’s noble church, the Roman theater at Lillebonne, ancient Honfleur, 
Tancarville — where is a tremendous ruin of a war-castle — it is easy to spend 
a little time in this series. You are getting closer not only to the mouth 
of the Seine and the English Channel, but also to Norman-English hatred. 
All these stopping-places have had their shares in it. At Lillebonne, 
William planned the English Conquest; Honfleur was ‘‘ brent’’ by Edward 
in 1346; and Honfleur was captured by Henry V. in 1415: 

** Once more, unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 
Or close the wall up with our English dead! . 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide, 


Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height! On, on, ye noblest English !’’ 


Havre and Dieppe are probably the two cities of Normandy most univer- 
sally known. The fact that the town second named has undergone the 
movement which superposes the traits and vogue of a populous seaside 
resort, with a vast element of the modish French hotel-season and villa- 
season of the coast appertaining to it, should not hide what there is of 
quaint and historic Dieppe from the more reflective minds. Havre has 
delightful suburbs, as well as a deal of attractiveness not so far away as 
real suburbs. The bold heights seaward have magnificent outlooks, you 
can hunt and find curious villages, notable farms; and however modern 
the ‘‘ atmosphere”’ of this toiling French rival of Southampton just 
across the Channel from it, there is beauty and rural loveliness to be 
readily enjoyed. As antique and interesting a farm and farmhouse as I 
have come across in all Normandy lies within a charming walk from all 
the grime of Havre’s docks, shipyards or conventional boulevards. 

Trouville—the Long Branch of Northern France—is reached by a 
short steamer trip, straight across Havre; the passage, by the by, being 
frequently a good deal rougher than a voyage to New York. With Trou- 
ville, and its neighbors of smaller extent but not much less social move- 
ment between Juiy and October, you enter on a series of stages of travel 
appropriately to be named Normandy-by-the-Sea. Villerville, Villers-sur- 
Mer, Dives-Cabourg, Houlgate are all resorts dear to Paris which can 
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make of hot weather a short holiday or along one. The coast country 
rises and falls back of the illimitable beaches and sandy estuaries. The 
woods and orchards and carefully tilled fields, green bluffs, handsome or 
humble dwellings are everywhere about you. The Calvados roads are 
perfection. They wind about in laziness, or a surprising directness of 
purpose; always white, firm, bordered with verdant hedgerows or pas- 
tures or woods, often over-arched with interlaced boughs. ll this 
stretch of the coast— high and open—is the joy of tourists with good 
legs, to say nothing of the fraternity ruling horse or wheel. (There are 
wayside refreshments if one be thirsty — Normandy cider is a proverb in 
France.) Your attention is divided between the water-view and the land 
view, both so fair. And the fact that towns along this Channel-edge 
of Normandy are historic, and have clung to their old sites for centuries 
with a tenacity out of proportion to their size, is already noted. Houlgate 
and Beuzeval are neither ancient nor important stations. Each has devel- 
oped by the overflowing of Trouville, and from the desire of a more select 
social element, as well as a less wealthy class, to be removed from Trou- 
ville’s ways and works in summer. But Dives is a truly old Norman port, 
in decadence. Here was assembled in 1066 that formidable array, sixty 
thousand men, under the flower of Norman chivalry; headed royally by 
William the Conqueror for the subjugation of England. (At the present 
time, the configuration of the Calvados coast and the changes in the depth 
of the little stream known by the same name, Dives, would not make it 
as helpful a point of departure for transports.) Somewhat farther down 
the shore occurs a strikingly quaint, typical Norman coast-town — Ouistre- 
ham, with the solid Romanesque tower of its church visible far at sea, dis- 
tinct—geometrically in the flat countryside just behind. Centuries old is the 
church: but Ouistreham isso ancient a locality, formerly of strength with- 
al, that after the assault of Caen, by Edward III. of England, in July of 1346, 
the ‘‘great riches’? won were promptly despatched ‘‘by barks and barges, ’’ 
to this place, the key to the River Orne, ‘‘whereat all their navy lay.’’ 

It is a faithful if ungracious saying that one cannot have his cake and 
eat it. It is also true that no ordinary and mortal traveler has yet dis- 
covered how to go to a place by two different ways at the same time. 
You are making for Caen, now near at hand. Whether you will be best 
pleased, as a route, in sacrificing Trouville, Dives and so forth, for the 
charming and quieter steamer trip between Havre and Caen, by way of 
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the canal opened across country, let me not decide. Either course is 
delightful. But, before the progress is too far advanced, either one way 
or another, must not two of the more inland towns of Norman dignity be 
passed without a word. Both Lisieux and Evreux are properly a part of 
a direct route from Paris to Caen, by a frequented line of the Ouest sys- 
tem. If you cannot go farther into Western Normandy than Caen, they 
will come into notice very happily at your return. Evreux, the center- 
city seat for the Eure Department, had a Roman and Frankish origin. 
When Rollo was piratically ravaging what was to become his dukedom, 
it suffered grievously. It was rebuilt—jin time for another general con- 
flagration, when Henry I. of England was permitted to destroy it, by a 
special understanding with its bishop that the churches in Evreux should 
be rebuilt—a curious ecclesiastical bargain. Philip Augustus likewise 
set Evreux thoroughly afire, but without any little private arrangement 
concerning the sacred edifices. Not all kings go into the insurance busi- 
ness. But however ravaged in old times, abundant interest, as well as 
activity, marks Evreux nowadays. It has a cathedral begun about the 
date of the Conquest and worked at until the century before this one. 
The result is a confused mass of Norman and Gothic solidity and grace,— 
a church with a most impressive nave and a choir of such carvings as are 
not common even in Normandy. Lisieux, in Gallic days the capital of the 
Lexovin tribe, has long been an object of touristic notice. The antique 
timber and half-timber residences are here seen in peculiarly liberal 
measure: one notable example to be observed on the old Street of 
the Paradis. The stately cathedral is dedicated to St. Pierre. One 
chapel of this church has an expiatory fact hanging about it. It is not 
generally known that Bishop Pierre Cauchon, of Beauvais, who was an 
influential and prejudiced judge at the trial of Jeanne d’Arc, died con- 
science-stricken because of his share in the tragedy. Cauchon built this 
chapel in Lisieux’s church for a witness to his repentance; and very 
likely the story is true that he passed away calling in anguish to his victim 
for her succor to his departing soul. 

Caen, however strong its Norman rivals, is especially the city of 
William and of his queen, Mathilde of Flanders. It is a large and wealthy 
community, and by virtue of its canal a seaport also, today. Toward the 
twelfth century it was.a larger town than now; and in the fourteenth 
century it ranked asa metropolis. William’s affection for Caen was early 
shown, and as he grew in years so did Caen grow in grace in the stern 
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eyes of the king. When England was his possession and his home as 
far as sovereignty could make him at home there, he loved to be in Caen; 
and there he desired to be buried. The castle of the city —which at 
present cannot be visited by the general public, as it is a barracks — was 
his contribution to the defenses. Caen also witnesses the Norman 
prince’s early piety. To mark his repentance for having taken to wife a 
woman whose kinship was so near as to make the union a spiritual 
offense, he built here his expiatory Church of St. Etienne, endowed it and 
gave a revenue to an abbey as well; while Mathilde, on her part, caused 
the noble edifice of La Trinité to rise, likewise on a rich monastic endow- 
ment. The two edifices and direction of their clergy were committed to 
Lanfranc. There may be something figurative in the fact that the 
respective churches are separated so widely; the breadth of Caen inter- 
vening. Of the two edifices, La Trinité, in architecture a Norman-Roman- 
esque church, is lesser in size, and more advantageously placed; but the 
effects of nobility and simplicity are integral to both. The mortal relics 
of good Queen Mathilde are presumed to be hidden today in the tomb 
(far from splendid) that received them in the crypt of her church. The 
dust of William was thrown into a refuse heap, in the childish rage 
against everything royal that led the Revolutionists to all manner of 
desecrations. Modern Caen indeed was a fermenting Revolutionary cen- 
ter. In time, the Girondist party was localized here, triumphantly 
declaring that ‘‘ seventy-two Departments stick to us.’’ And when we 
rush over the centuries between Caen of the Conquest and Caen of the 
Terror, be it remembered that here in Caen one morning in 1793, Char- 
lotte Corday left her home to go by the diligence to Paris and plunge her 
knife into the breast of Marat. 

Caen has been so besieged, pillaged, turned into a place of bloody tur- 
bulence by the fury of armies, that the military tale of it is long. It 
was now an English possession, and anon a French one. But in 1450 it 
became politically a city of France, not Normandy, when Charles VII. 
captured it. It has been a durable place, as to its streets and houses, 
because of the prevailing use of the fine, enduring, expressive stone named 
from it: and the sculptures of its old monuments were easily completed 
and have lasted well, if left alone. St. Pierre, a church Jong a-building, 
reveals beauties and perfections of astonishing grace, if in a mixture of 
styles; and along with St. Jean (a later structure of curious architectural 
interest) is in a series of half a dozen churches to be reviewed with 
leisure. The hotels of famous Caen families of old days are noble dwell- 
ings. The place was always one of gentle and elegant Norman social 
life. Justly does old Froissart characterize it when he states, of the 
assault of Edward III. in July, 1346: 

‘* Then the king went toward Caen, . . . . full of drapery and other merchandise 
and rich burgesses, noble ladies and damosels, and fair churches, and specially two great 
and rich abbeys, one of the Trinity, and another of St. Stephen; and one side of the town 
one of the fairest castles in all Normandy . . . . Then Sir Godfrey with his banner 
rode from street to street and commanded in the king’s name that none to be so hardy as 
to put fire in any house, to slay any person nor to violate any woman. When they of the 
town heard that cry, they received the Englishmen into their houses and made them good 
cheer and some opened their coffers and bid them take what they list, so they might be 
assured of their lives: howbeit there were done in the town many evil deeds, — murthers 
and robberies.’”’ . 

Beyond Caen a ‘short railway trip carries you to Bayeux. Here we find 
a preferred residence of the bold dukes of Normandy preceding William. 
Bayeux was a place he found, in his turn, pleasant and valuable. The 
city has suffered such sweeping disasters between the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries that one is astonished to find one fine structure of 
its early dignity and elegance spared for our admiration. The cathedral 
is, in fact, the chief relic of dignity. The phrase ‘‘ one of the most 
ancient and important churches in Normandy ’’ has likely become in your 
ears a formula, since you entered the province; but however blended are 
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the architectural details of Bayeux’s majestic Notre Dame and allowing 
for offenses by modern hands, it deserves the shibboleth. Bayeux con- 
tains a more delicate work of world-wide reputation than its church. 
The ‘‘ Bayeux Tapestry’’ is here, in all the care befitting the most 
precious ‘‘ sampler ’’ in existence — the largest one withal.* 

Just beyond Bayeux — after you have looked in at the thoroughly inter- 
esting city of St. Lo, concerning which Norman chronicles and a long 
succession of later chapters are not silent,—there starts up from the 
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mainland the abrupt, square-shaped projection of land, rock, sand, 
marshy pasture and salt meadow known as the Cotentin. According to Cotentin. 
high and solemn authority the best cows are Cotentin kine: and their 
milk is supposed to be the most surpassing milk which any honest-minded 
cow could devote her whole organization to producing. Consequently 
Cotentin butter is glorious of reputation, and it is even smuggled, like 
less homely commodities, in its export. The Cotentin district is a root- 
stock of Norman aristocracy. Proud English names are traced to their 
origin here with every time-table and local map. Montagu, Carteret, 
Palmer,—but the list would be one of hundreds. Another point of 
nomenclature in the Cotentin is the fact that so many towns in it end in 
‘* ville’? that the affix ceases to possess the least force. There are 
eighty-two localities ending in ‘‘ ville’? succeeding each other in one 
single specimen series, fairly straight in line! 

This Cotentin peninsula mounts in its historical and practical and 
picturesque interest with such ports on its east coast as are Valognes, 
St. Vaast-de-la~-Hogue and Barfleur—the latter town being the sailing- 
place of the fatal ‘‘ White Ship’’ in which was drowned the son of King 
Henry I. of England, in 1120, with all his gay following, only one man 
being saved from the vessel, a humble butcher of Rouen. At the middle- 
point of the peninsula is Cherbourg; time out of mind a great and distin- 
guished haven, though all its aspects as acity are modern. More and 
more Cherbourg, which is now the third in French seaports as to 


*The ‘‘ Bayeux Tapestry.’’ This remarkable and valuable labor is not a wall-hanging 
in dimensions, as its name might imply to many readers. It is a strip of linen, 230 feet 
long, and only about 18 inches wide. Fifty-eight scenes are worked with needle and colored 
threads along its extent; referring to the events in Normandy and elsewhere that led to the 
conquest under William. William, Harold, Edward and other chief actors in the incidents 
are important figures; and though the outlines are crude and feeble as art, the series of 
pictures has great interest as a historic document. Its inscriptions are in Latin. There 
are also ornamental borders and divisions, that give uniformity to the whole course of the 
work. Its authorship is not certain, Tradition has long given the labor of it to Queen 
Mathilde and her court ladies, 
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strategic and commercial consequence, is making its headway as a rival 
to Havre and Brest. Its actual harbor facilities, almost completely arti- 
ficial, represent a contest between the plans of man and the will of the 
sea, without a parallel. 

But it is time to turn the northwest corner of the isolated Cotentin. 
Not many Americans, and no great number of English tourists are as 


conscientious.and absorbed; and the whole summer, after all, likely can- 
not be turned over to the seductions of Normandy. An argument for 
such a devotion on your part would find this prudent as well as lawful to 
leave to your specific reading or personal journey the quaintness and 
beauty of the last stage of your tour. By Coutances and Granville and 
Avranches you descend the western coast of Cotentin. The Channel 
Islands are on your left; the port of passage to them Granville. At 
Pontorson, where the slender stream of the Couesnon divides Brittany 
from Normandy, you look out across the sands and waves. Your journey 
meets its exclamation point— unmistakable and sharp. Up against the 
blue sky shoots the spectacular touch your eyes and nerves demand — the 
beauty and pride of St. Michael’s Mount and its edifices. One may often 
see that landmark between Normandy and Brittany; its effect, almost of 
the supernatural, never dulls. And the shining Mount will be either an 
invitation to you to go across the boundary to another province; or to 
turn toward the inland Normandy cities and therewith make your way back 
to Paris, sure of not being bored for a season by the business in hand. 
Surely you must visit Falaise, where William the Conqueror was born — 
the unlawful son of a prince and a tanner’s daughter; but a man born to 
rule and to achieve greatness if ever such men are to be pointed out, and the 
question of what is in them or in their star played with. Bernay, a pe- 
culiarly charming old interior city of the province, must not be forgotten ; 
nor Sées, antique in locality, if not relics; nor Alengon, with its pictur- 
esque Préfecture—a border-line city on the west of the province. And 
returned to Paris—by way of Dreux, with its marvelous Chapelle Royale, 
you should not feel any unwillingness to go over the same ground and more 
slowly, some other summer; having found out the truth, that Normandy’s 
people, customs, and activities, not touched on here, as well as Normandy’s 
cities, Normandy’s landscapes, Normandy’s history can be a life-study ; 
instead of your fortnight’s casual or premeditated intimacy. 
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A child’s story of the boyhood of Richard the Fearless, grandson of the famous Rollo. 
Northwestern France. Hare. A valuable guide-book for reference. The Story of Rouen 
(Medieval Towns Series). T.A.Cook. Those who have made the acquaintance of the 
author’s Old Touraine will need no further recommendation to investigate his Rouen. 
Fair France. D. M. Craik. Describes a brief sojourn in various parts of Normandy. 
Portraits of Places and A Little Tour in France by Henry James, include chapters upon 
Normandy. ‘‘ Mount St. Michael.’? A.M. Mosher. New England Magazine, October, 
1891. An account of a trip and the legendary and real history of the old rock. 


1. What are the physical characteristics of the extreme northeastern section of France? 
2. How does the Normandy landscape differ from that of its eastern neighbor. 3. What 
periods of history are especially marked in the story of Normandy? 4. What departments 
now include the ancient province of Normandy? 5. What marked contrast is to be noted 
between its first and last dukes? 6. Who were the early promoters of Christianity in 
Normandy? 7. What important part did the dukedom play in the development of European 
history? 8. How is William the Conqueror associated with Mantes? 9. What are some 
of the attractions of Gisors? 10. Why is there comparatively little of Norman architect- 
ure in Normandy? 11. What picture does Froissart give of events in Normandy in 1346? 
12. What famous dukes are buried in the Cathedral of Rouen? 13. Describe the cathe- 
dral. 14. What other notable churches are found in Rouen? 15. What events in the life 
of Jeanne d’Arc took place here? 16. What events are associated with various points 
between Rouen and Havre? 17. What are the chief characteristics of Havre and Dieppe? 
18. What famous summer resorts are just across the river from Havre? 19. What 
attractive features do the roads of this part of Calvados offer? 20. What dignity once 
belonged to the town of Dives? 21. How is Ouistreham associated with Edward III.? 22. 
Give an account of the city of Evreux. 23. What buildings give to Lisieux peculiar inter- 
est? What story is told of its cathedral? 24. How are William the Conqueror and his 
queen commemorated in Caen? 25. What was its social standing in the old Norman days? 
26. Give some incidents of its history. 27. How was it connected with the Revolutionary 
period? 28. Describe the famous Bayeux tapestry. 29. What historic importance has 
the town? 30. What is the Cotentin? 31. What was the story of the White Ship? 32. 
What importance has Cherbourg? 33. Describe St. Michael’s Mount. 


1. What is the Bocage country? 2. What leader of London society died in the convent 
3. What is the story of the apprentice’s window in St. Ouen? 4. What 
5. For what was the Abbey of Bec re- 
nowned? 6. When were the provinces divided into departments? 7. What events are as- 
sociated with Crécy and with Agincourt? 8. What struggle is connected with Chateau 
Gaillard? 9. What were the characteristics of Norman architecture? 10. What of Gothic? 

It is very difficult to indicate correctly in English the pronunciation of French words. 
In the following glossary the small capital N represents the French nasal sound, which 
cannot be expressed in English. In the pronunciation of several words the letter r has 
been used in order to indicate the proper sound of e, but the r itself should not be sounded. 


asylum of Caen? 
similar tale is told of a famous Scotch chapel? 


Agincourt 
(a-zhaN-coor) 
Alengon 
(a-laN-son) 
Artois 
(ar-twah) 
Avranches 
(ah-vrahNche) 
Barfleur 
(bar-fler) 
Bayeux 


(bah-yer. Omitr sound) 


de Beauvriel 
(bo-vreel) 
Bernay 
(bair-nay) 
Sieur de Brézé 
(syer de bray-zay) 
Caen 
(kahn) 
Calvados 
(cahl-vah-dose) 
Cauchon 
(ko-shon) 
Caudebec 
(code-bek) 
Cotentin 
(ko-tahn-tan) 


Cherbourg 
(shair-boor) 
Coutances 
(koo-tghns) 
Crécy 
(cray-cy) 
Dives-Cabourg 
(deev-ka-boor) 
Dreux 
(drer. 
Evreux 
(ev-rer. 
Hainault 
(hain-o) 
Havre 
(hahvr) 
Honfleur 
(oNn-fler. 
Houlgate 
(hool-gaht) 
Gaillard 
(guy-yar) 
Gisors 
(je-zor) 
Jumiéges 
(joom-yeje) 
Les Andelys 
(lay-zahnd-lee) 


Omit r sound) 


Omit r sound) 


Omit r sound) 


Lisieux 
(lee-zyer. 
Louviers 
(loo-vyea) 
Mantes 
(mahnt) 
Ouest 
(west) 
Ouistreham 
(wees-trahm) 
Orléanais 
(or-lay-ahn-nay) 
Pontorson 
(poN-tor-son ) 
Rouen 
(roo-ahn) 
St. Etienne 
(saN-tay-tienne) 
St. Gervais 
(saN-zhair-vay ) 
St. Wandrille 
(saN-van-dreel) 
Sées 
(say-9z) 
Tancarville 
(tahn-kar-veel) 
Villers-sur-Mer 
(veel-ye-soor-mair 


Omit r sound) 
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CRITICAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 
V. A LYRIC POEM. POE’S ‘‘ULALUME.”’ 


BY PROF. FRED LEWIS PATTEE. 
(Pennsylvania State College.) 


Increasing value HE leading characteristic of the period since the Middle Ages has 
of the individual. been the gradual yet steady increase in the value of the individual 
life. In the days of Charlemagne no one cared about the indi- 
vidual; he had no secure rights at all. The king alone had 
rights, and the state was the only recognized unit. The people 
had been taught for generations that there was no earthly glory save the 
glory of kings and kingdoms, that there were no true joys and dreams 
and ideals save those that centered in royalty. Why should the individual 
mention his own paltry troubles and fears and hopes and ideals? The 
poetry of these ages was therefore epic. The singer lost sight of himself 
and sang the song of heroes,— of Roland, of Charlemagne, of Alexander, 
—even as in earlier ages he had sung of Achilles and Ulysses. With 
the gradual growth of personal liberty and with the increasing enlighten- 
ment of the common people, which has been the leading characteristic of 
the modern period, there has been an inereasing attention to the cry of 
the individual. 
Connection with Every great period of expansion in the rights of the individual has 
lyric poetry. been followed by an outburst of lyric song. In English literature there 
had been no spontaneous lyrics before the ageof Elizabeth. It was not 
until the brilliant reign of this queen was nearly over that it dawned upon 
England that a new era had begun, a “‘ spacious age,’’ in which every 
man might be heard. Then it was that within a space of ten years Eng- 
land became “‘ a nest of singing birds.’’ The next lyric outburst came 
at the close of the last century when the new spirit of personal liberty, 
stirred into activity by the American and the French Revolutions, filled 
the air. Both England and America shared the outburst and its echoes 
are still around us. It has been so everywhere. Every gain in individ- 
ual liberty has been celebrated by a chorus of lyric poets. 
The present a lyric Today we live in a lyric age. Lyrics constitute almost our whole 
age. poetic product. It is realized as never before that ‘‘ the proper study of 
mankind is man,’’ and that there is no better way to understand the man 
than by listening to his own words, by.hearing him pour from his own 
heart his ideals of life and society, his aspirations, his hopes, his fears. 
‘* The lyric poets,’’ says the French critic, Albert, ‘‘ are the interpreters 
of the new society. The field that is opened to them is vast, boundless, 
as the needs, desires, and energies of the people.’’ 
Varieties of the The lyric has many varieties. There is the sacred lyric, like the hymns 
lyric. of the church or like Whittier’s reflective poem, ‘‘ Eternal Goodness ”’ ; 
r the patriotic song, like the various national hymns; the love lyric, like 
Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ Bedouin Song ’’; the nature lyric, like Bryant’s ‘‘ The 
Yellow Violet’’; the lyric of grief, or the elegy, like Poe’s ‘‘ Annabel 
Lee ’’; the vers de société—or light, graceful song of trivial things in 
society life, like H. C. Bunner’s dainty triolets and rondels; the convivial 
lyric made ‘‘ to pop with the corks,’’ like some of Holmes’s occasional 
songs, and there are other varieties. 
A study of lyric poetry leads us inevitably to a study of the personality 
and the life of the lyrist. The two are inseparable. One may read the 
*No. I. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ by Fred L. Pattee, appeared in January. 
No. II. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Marble Faun,’’ by Albert H. Smyth, appeared in February. 


No. III. Emerson’s ‘‘ Self-Reliance,’’ by Fred L. Pattee, appeared in March. 
No. IV. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ The Great Stone Face,’’ by A. H. Smyth, appeared in April. 
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CRITICAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


‘* Tliad ’’ through without a thought of Homer, but one cannot read a 
single stanza of Herrick or Heine or Poe without being confronted by the 
poet who created it. His personality is ever before us. It is essential 
that we know as much as is possible of his life and the environment amid 
which he lived it. If we know nothing of the poet, his lyrics are human 
documents that will enable us to reconstruct his life. 

In America the most inspired and spontaneous lyrists have been Whit- 
tier and Poe; one voicing his fiery indignation at the sight of human 
tyranny, the other pouring out the fears, the struggles, the despair of 
his morbidly sensitive soul. Of these I have chosen Poe, since he fulfils 
most perfectly the conditions required for a perfect lyrist. 

Poe was preéminently a lyrist. With a soul as sensitive as gossamer, 
with nerves that every harsh note jangled and jarred, with an intense 
longing for human sympathy yet with a nature that was fated by its very 
elements to be misunderstood at every point, with a pride that forbade 
explanations, that curled the lip and suffered in silence, Poe early became 
self-centered and introspective. If ever a man needed sympathy and help 
it was he, yet he received none. With his abnormally sensitive nature, 
an indulgence that in another man would have been but a slight misstep 
was with him a total fall, yet the harsh world made no distinctions. 
Totally misunderstood, out of touch with normal humanity, he became 
pessimistic and bitter. He found no companionship save his own soul, 
no food save his own bitter heart, and this rendered morbid his thoughts, 
distorted his perspective and made abnormal all his standards of measure. 
Like Byron, he projected himself into all that he did. At Jength it became 
impossible for him to look at life objectively. He must be the hero of 
all his stories; he must use no scenery, no atmosphere save that found in 
his own soul. If he sings, it must be a bitter song about his own bitter 
life. Even his dramatic fragments are lyrics. To him any poetry save 
the short, impassioned lyric, which, owing to its very intensity must be 
brief, was impossible. In his ‘‘ Poetic Principle’’ he contended that even 
‘* Paradise Lost ’’ was but ‘‘ a series of lyrics.’’ 

With this view of the intense and inspired nature of poetry, Poe, who, 
whatever else he might have*been, was a true and consistent artist, took 
up the lyre only in moments of passion. That these moments came but 
seldom is shown by the scantiness of his lyrical product. Few poets in 
the history of all literature have won a commanding place with so small 
amargin of actual accomplishment. Poe’s whole poetic product makes 
an exceedingly thin volume, but if from it we remove those poems which 
almost alone establish the poet’s fame, we shall reduce it at once to a 
dozen pages. Poe walks among the great lyrists of the world by virtue 
of not more than ten lyrics. Roughly in the order of their production 
these lyrics are ‘‘ The Sleeper,’’ ‘‘ The City in the Sea,’”’ ‘‘ Israfel,’’ ‘‘ The 
Haunted Palace,’’ ‘‘ The Conqueror Worn,’’ ‘‘ The Raven,’’ ‘‘ Ulalume,”’ 
‘‘The Bells,’’ ‘‘ For Annie,’’ and ‘‘ Annabel Lee.’? But even with this 
small list Poe’s place is secure. There is an atmosphere about these lyrics 
that is wholly undefinable; a weird music that is half unearthly; a mys- 
terious force that is all but irresistible. They seize upon the imagination 
of the reader and bear it at once ‘‘ out of space, out of time,’’ through 
strange regions, with names ‘‘ which resemble nothing which is ours’’ ; 
they harrow him with the cadences of despair; they chill him with a fear 
of he knows not what, and everywhere they follow him with that low, 
unearthly music that suggests the wild accompaniments of eastern 
necromancy. 

To show how closely the lyric is related to the lyrist and how impossible 
it is ‘‘ to pluck the heart out’’ of a song without first understanding the 
soul and the surroundings of the singer, let us examine carefully one of 
these perfect lyrics. The most spontaneous of them all, the one that 
flashes its light into the greatest number of chambers in the poet’s soul, 
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is ‘‘ Ulalume,’’ doubtless the least understood of all Poe’s writings. The 
average reader gets from ‘‘ Ulalume’’ very little save a wild and melan- 
choly music and a vague sense of something terrible that he finds difficult 
to explain. To some it has seemed actually humorous. Willis, its first 
critic, classed it as ‘‘a curiosity in philologic flavor.’’ To him it was 
simply a ‘‘ skilful exercise of rarity and niceness of language.’’ To some 
critics it is but the wild vagaries of an insane master poet, to others it 
is a fanciful elegy for an idolized wife, to others it is inexplicable. Within 
a year a noted university lecturer, after dwelling upon the nameless 
atmosphere and the unearthly music of the poem, declared as his opinion 
that no one would ever be able to discover what the poet really meant. 
It is very sure that without the life of Poe as a commentary ‘‘ Ulalume”’ 
is a hopeless enigma. Read after a careful study of the circumstances 
that created it, it becomes at once clear, and, what is more, it throws a 
flood of light upon the poet’s inner life. ‘‘ Ulalume”’ is not an elegy; it 
is not a mere wail over a lost wife or an etherealized Lenore; it is not a 
display of mere verbal dexterity; it is not the incoherence of an insane 
master, — it is an honest lyric that leads us to a throbbing human heart, 
it is a cry of utter despair from a man’s inmost soul. 

Poe wrote this poem in the autumn of 1847, at the lowest ebb of his 
career. Just one year earlier, in the autumn of 1846, he had found the 
limit of his physical powers. Constant overwork and unrelieved mental 
strain had combined with dissipation to reduce him to a state bordering 
upon total collapse. His brain refused to obey him; it became utterly 
impossible for him to work, and upon him depended the support of a sick 
wife and her mother. During the late fall and early winter of 1846-47 
this little family suffered all the horrors of extreme poverty. Almost 
without fire, and covering, and food, Poe saw his wife, who needed the 
most delicate care, in want of the bare necessities of life, and sinking 
lower and lower every day. The well-known description of this home, 
written by Mrs. Gove, who late in January happened to discover the 
perishing family, is one of the most pathetic in our literary annals: 

‘* There was no clothing on the bed, which was only straw. . . . The weather was 
cold and the sick lady had the dreadful chills that accompany the hectic fever of consump- 
tion. She lay on the straw bed, wrapped in her husband’s great coat with a large tortoise- 
shell cat in her bosom. . . . The coat and the cat were the sufferer’s only means of 
warmth except as her husband held her hands and her mother her feet.”’ 


The end came on January 30, and Poe, after following on foot the coffin 
to the grave, sank in an almost total collapse. ‘‘I did not feel much 
hope,’’ writes Mrs. Shew, his nurse, who was also a physician, ‘‘ that he 
could be raised up from brain fever, brought on by extreme suffering of 
mind and body,— actual want and hunger and cold having been borne by 
this heroic husband in order to supply food, medicine, and comforts to his 
dying wife, until exhaustion and lifelessness were so near at every reac- 
tion of the fever that even sedatives had to be administered with extreme 
caution.”’ 

Poe rallied from this first fever only to suffer in March a relapse which 
for weeks threatened his life. The summer and autumn of 1847 was a 
period of slow convalescence. He had been near to death, and near to 
insanity. The extremely sensitive organism had been so rudely shaken 
that never again was it to be in perfect adjustment. At first a great 
horror, a darkness and utter despair had settled over him, but little by 
little he began to lay hold on the threads of life. At length he could even 
hope for brighter days. Though shattered in body and nerve and mind 
he began to plan a great prose poem, ‘‘ Eureka,’’ which was to be the 
crowning effort of his life. The sympathy and the help of Mrs. Shew, 
who with his mother had snatched him from death, began to arouse in him 
the pale, uncertain vision of a new life of love and hope. But such 
dreams were only for intervals. His old past with its horrors confronted 
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him at every step. It ruled him like a demon and drove him power- 
less into despair. Poe lived two and a half years after the death of 
his wife, and during it all his life was an alternation between brief and 
feverish intervals of hope, and long periods of half insane delirium, of 
blackness and blank despair. He yearned with all the power of his nature 
for sympathy. ‘‘ Unless some true and tender and pure womanly love 
saves me,’’ he wrote to Mrs. Shew only a year before the final tragedy at 
Baltimore, ‘‘I shall hardly last a year longer alive.’’ All of those half 
insane love episodes of this period of Poe’s life were but results of this 
eager longing for some one who could understand, some one who could 
rescue him from his past that was hurrying him like a Nemesis to his doom. 

With this chapter of Poe’s life perfectly understood, ‘‘ Ulalume”’ be- 
comes at once clear. It was written at the close of Poe’s year of hor- 
rors, — in the October of his ‘‘ most immemorial year, ’’—- immemorial since 
it seemed to drag its horrible length back to the utmost bounds of his 
memory, and since it lay as a vague, half-forgotten dream. The poem, 
like ‘‘ The Raven,’’ ‘‘ The Haunted Palace’’ and others, is an allegory, 
though not all of its imagery is symbolic. The poet no longer lives in the 
old familiar world. He has entered a ‘‘ misty mid region’’ that is not 
life, that is not death,—a ghoul-haunted forest of cypress, a region of 
unrelieved horror and blackness. His heart is hot and volcanic; it is like 
a sulphurous current of Java hissing and groaning through an arctic waste 
of death. He is alone; he has no companion, no confidant, save his own 
soul; he is driven to commune with himself. But his once active brain 
has become sluggish and palsied, and at times he forgets his awful sur- 
roundings. It even seems at times as if there was to be a morning; to 
his palsied consciousness there appears a hint of dawn. A pale, nebulous 
light appears in the east. It is like the rising of a new hope; it is a god- 
dess who has seen his tears and has understood the torment, the never- 
dying worm in his soul, who despite the horror which surrounds him, has 
dared to come to him, and to look upon him ‘‘ with love in her luminous 
eyes,’’ who will lead him by the hand from the horrors in which he is 
powerless into the path to the skies. The lines quiver and throb with 
passion. Oh, the ecstasy of being at last understood, of being in contact 
with one who could know and sympathize! 

Was it Mrs. Shew who first gave Poe this vision of a new hope? If one 
reads the poem ‘‘To L. M. S ,”’ the first recorded word of Poe 
after his escape from death, and ‘‘ To ’? “‘Not long ago the writer 
of these lines’’ written to Mrs. Shew just after ‘‘ Ulalume,’’ and then reads 
the despairing letter of June, 1848 (Ingram, II., 157), he will find it hard 
to believe otherwise. He clearly asserts that it is Mrs. Shew whom he 
sees at the end of the cypress vista: 


** Alas, I cannot feel; for ’tis not feeling, 
This standing motionless upon the golden 
Threshold of the wide-open gate of dreams, 
Gazing entranced adown the gorgeous vista, 
And thrilling as I see, upon the right, 
Upon the left, and all the way along, 
Amid unpurpled vapors, far away, 
To where the prospect terminates — thee only.’’ 


But the world of despair rushes quickly back upon his soul. A moment 
of ecstasy and then his sluggish brain remembers. This pale star, too 
pale to be real, is sent but to increase his torment. It is the work of 
ghouls, a thing of horror, to shudder at and to fear. In an agony of 
revulsion of feeling his soul sinks into the dust. But his wavering, palsied 
brain can not long be constant either to hope or despair. Again the 

_ vision beckons him upward; hope and joy and beauty seem about to bloom 
once more in his blackened life. Eagerly he follows the pale star which 
is so full of hope and beauty and which “‘ flickers up to heaven through 
the night,’’ but he is ‘‘ stopped by the door of atomb.’’ The star is but a 
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phantom, the work of a demon who knows how to make his hell complete ; 
after every struggle he is thrown back helpless upon his own blasted soul. 
There is no escape. Fate has taken every precaution ‘‘ to bar up the way 
and to ban it’’; he is alone with his dead in the ghoul-haunted cypress, 
and all visions of hope are but to mock and torment him. 

This, then, is the meaning of ‘‘ Ulalume.’’ It is a sob from the depths 
of a blank despair; it is the most pathetic poem in our literature. Every- 
thing about it attests its genuineness. It is not finished; it is a spon- 
taneous outpouring of feeling, unpolished, unrevised. Such work was 
uncommon with Poe, who labored over his lyrics sometimes for years. 
Mr. Stedman is even inclined to believe that Poe’s account of the com- 
position of ‘‘ The Raven”’ is more than half true. The more spontaneous. 
the song the nearer we get to the heart of the singer, From the me- 
chanical standpoint ‘‘ Ulalume’’ is the most unfinished of the poet’s pro- 
ductions. Its monotony of expression; its snail pace; its frequent 
discords; its cockney rhymes; its abundance of pleonasm are positive 
blemishes, and yet they increase the value of the poem as a human docu- 
ment. Perhaps the most notable peculiarity, not to say defect, of 
**Ulalume’’ is its marvelous repetition. Yet this is significant. It 
shows that the poet’s mind was in a state almost of collapse. It worked 
feebly. An idea, when it came, was hovered over and repeated with 
slight change until another idea came to reinforce it. 

That the poem is the work of an abnormal mind is stamped everywhere 
upon it. For the poet to imagine two personalities within himself, which 
held converse with each other, which strengthened and fortified each 
other, is in itself a symptom of insanity. It is this strange separation of 
the poet into two personalities that is the chief source of ambiguity in the 
poem. At every point the poem seems remote from ordinary human 
experience. Its geography is not of this world; its proper names, 
‘* Auber’”’ and ‘‘ Yaanek,’’ belong to another planet; its atmosphere is 
that of ghoul-land, of the ‘‘ misty mid-region’’ that no man has ever 
actually visited. Its haunting music comes from its abundant alliteration 
and rhyme, but more from its abnormal repetend, which we have shown to 
be a symptom of intellectual disease. 

It was Poe’s fate to be misunderstood and misjudged. His own genera- 
tion looked only at his external life. He was marvelously gifted, they 
said, but he was an unholy thing, a demon from the tombs, a victim of 
all the vices and passions. They made no excuse for him, they tried to 
cover none of his defects, they sought for none of the hidden fountains of 
his life. The present judges him more kindly, but even now it is not fully 
understood what manner of man he really was. No one can study to its 
heart a lyric like ‘‘ Ulalume’’ and not feel the deep pathos that lay in its 
creator’s soul. The fatal gift of genius separated him from his fellow 
men, deprived him of human sympathy, and drove him for companionship 
to live a hermit with his own soul. What wonder that his perspective 
became distorted, that he became morbid and unnatural, the companion 
of strange fancies; what wonder that he could at length write to Mrs. 
Shew, ‘‘ For months I have known you were deserting me, not willingly, 
but none the less surely — my destiny — 


Disaster, following fast and following faster, till his song one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore — 


>»? 


Of ‘ Never — nevermore’. 


‘** Ulalume’’ is the epitome of Poe’s last years. It is the picture of a 
soul hovering between hope and inevitable despair, a soul longing passion- 
ately for a sympathy which it can never have, a soul struggling toward . 
the light yet beaten back at every point, a soul that realized as few other 
mortals ever have the supernal beauty which is possible in human life, yet 
condemned like Tantalus never to share its joys. 








THE INNER LIFE OF ROBERT EDWARD LEE.* 
A 6K OBY CHAPLAIN J. WM. JONES. KK KM 


VN this age of hero worship there is a natural tendency to conceal 

| the faults and unduly exalt the virtues of great men. Indeed, 

some attempts have been made to galvanize into Christians men 

at} of notoriously immoral lives. This is so well understood that it 

is very natural that men should discount what is said about the 
Christian character of our heroes. 

In reference to the Christian character of Robert Edward Lee, however, 
I may say that it was my personal privilege to know him intimately; to 
have come into frequent contact with him during the ‘‘ war between the 
states’’; to have been one of the chaplains of Washington College during 
the five years he was its president, seeing him almost daily; to have been 
a frequent guest in his home, and to have had him as an occasional guest 
under my own humble roof; to have been one of that loving band who 
bore him to the tomb when two continents mourned his death, and to have 
had freest access to his private letters and papers after he had left us. 
I am able, therefore, to ‘‘ speak that which I do know, and to testify to that 
which I have seen,’’ when I write about the inner life of this great man. 

I might write of R. E. Lee as a model man, and speak of his devotion 
to duty; his modest humility, simplicity and gentleness; his spirit of self- 
denial for the good of others; his firmness in carrying out his purposes, 
but respect for the rights and feelings of others; his social character; 
his love for children, and his beautiful domestic life. But I shall strictly 
confine myself in this paper to the Christian character of this military 
chieftain. I think that I can show that he was a humble, devout Chris- 
tian who trusted in Christ as his personal Savior and tried to follow 
with firm tread the ‘‘ Captain of our salvation.’’ 

I had heard a good deal of General Lee’s Christian character, had seen 
him as a devout worshiper at our camp services, had noted expressions in 
his official papers indicating his firm trust in an overruling Providence, 
and had heard many incidents showing that he was a decided Christian. 
But my first personal interview with him on religious matters was when I 
was sent as a member of a committee of our Chaplains’ Association to ask 
his help in bringing about a better observance of the Sabbath in the army. 
He received us with the greatest courtesy, treated us with the highest 
respect, entered promptly into our views, and reminded us of a previous 
order he had issued in which he had directed abstinence on Sunday from 
all duties not absolutely necessary. He then promptly issued a new order 
in which, among other things, he directed that ‘‘ none but duties strictly 
necessary shall be required to be performed on Sunday, and that the labor 
both of men and animals which it is practicable to anticipate or postpone, 
or the immediate performance of which is not essential to the safety, 
health, or comfort of the army, shall be suspended on that day.’’ 

As we were about to leave his tent, Rev. Dr. B. T. Lacy, ‘‘ Stonewall ’’ 
Jackson’s chaplain, said: ‘‘ I think it right that I should say to you, gen- 
eral, that the chaplains of this army have a deep interest in your welfare 
and that some of the most fervent prayers we offer are in your behalf.’’ 

KR 

* This is the eighth CHAUTAUQUAN study of the Inner Life of Great Americans. ‘‘Stone- 
wall’’ Jackson, by the Rev. Dr. J. Wm. Jones (one of General Jackson’s chaplains during 
the Civil War), appeared in the October issue. John Greenleaf Whittier, by Mrs. James T. 
Fields, appeared in November. Phillips Brooks, by Pres. Charles F. Thwing, appeared in 
December. Mary Lyon, by Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, appeared in January. Dwight L. 
Moody, by Rev. Charles M. Stuart, D.D., appeared in February. Ulysses S. Grant, by 
Bishop John H. Vincent, appeared in March. Abraham Lincoln, by Norman Hapgood, 
appeared in April. 
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His face flushed, tears started in his eyes, and he replied, with choked 
utterance and deep emotion: ‘‘ Please thank them for that, sir. I warm- 
ly appreciate it. And I can only say that I am nothing but a poor sinner 
trusting in Christ alone for salvation, and need all of the prayers that can 
be offered for me.”’ 

As president of At one of the meetings of the ‘‘ Concert of Prayer for Colleges ’’ held 

Washington College. at Washington College not long after General Lee became its president, the 
writer of this paper gave a talk in which he urged that the great need of 
that college, and of all of our colleges, was a revival of religion in the hearts 
of Christians as well as among the unconverted; that we wanted a genuine 
** God-sent revival,’’ not one that man might manipulate and ‘‘ get up,’’ 
but such a one as ‘‘ God alone could send down’’; that the Holy Spirit 
alone could give us such a revival, and that we needed to repent of our 
sins, come back from our wanderings, reconsecrate ourselves to the serv- 
ice of the Lord,, and besiege the ‘‘ blood-bought mercy-seat’’ for the 
presence and the power of the Holy Spirit. After the meeting General 
Lee came across the chapel to take me warmly by the hand and say, ‘‘ I 
want to thank you for your talk, sir. You struck the very key-note of 
our wants. We poor sinners need to come back from our wanderings to 
szek pardon through the all-sufficient merits of our Redeemer. And we 
need to pray earnestly for the power of the Holy Spirit to give us a pre- 
cious revival in our own hearts, and among the unconverted.’’ 

Realization of God's | Upon several other occasions I heard him express himself in similar 

mercy. terms, and I have never known a man who more fully realized that he 
was ‘‘ a sinner saved by grace,’’ a sinner cleansed in the atoning bleod of 
Christ, a sinner whose only hope of salvation was built on ‘‘ the Rock of 
Ages.’’ 

The Bible was his daily companion, his guide, his comfort, and his trust. 

The day after his death I was watching alone beside his body when I saw 

Love for the Bible. on his table a well-used pocket Bible in the fly-leaf of which was written 
in his well-known and characteristic chirography, ‘‘ R. E. Lee, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, U. S. A.’’ 

In the army he daily read his Bible in his headquarters, on the march, 
or in the bivouac; and he did everything in his power to circulate the 
word of God among his soldiers. The humble colporteur was always 
assured of a warm welcome at headquarters and an active helper in the 
commander-in-chief. 

When he went to Washington College at Lexington, Virginia, in October, 
1865, he was elected president of the Rockbridge Bible Society, and con- 
tinued to serve in that capacity to the day of his death. In his letter of 
acceptance of this position he assigned as his chief motive that he was 
** desirous of codperating in any way in his power in extending the 
inestimable knowledge of the priceless truths of the Bible.”’ 

In a letter to Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Woodbridge, president of the Virginia 
Bible Society, expressing his regret that ill health would prevent his 
attending their annual meeting, he said: 

“If the managers could suggest any plan, in addition to the abundant distribution of the 
Holy Scriptures, to cause the mass of the people to meditate on their simple truths, and, 
in the. language of Wilberforce, to ‘read the Bible—read the Bible,’ so as to become 
— with the experience and realities of religion, the greatest good would be accom- 
P 5 

Gift from English Hon. A. J. Beresford Hope, of England, and a few of his friends, sent 
friends. him in April, 1866, a beautiful Bible, and in reply General Lee said: 

‘*T must ask you to thank my friends most heartily for their kindness in providing me 
with a book, in comparison with which all others are, in my eyes, of minor importance, and 
which, in all of my perplexities and distresses, has never failed to give me light and 
strength. Your assurance of the esteem in which I am held by a large portion of the 
British nation, as well as by those for whom you speak, is most grateful to my feelings. 


Though I am aware that I am indebted to their generous natures, and not to my own merit, 
for their good opinion.’’ 


Col. F. R. Farrar, a gallant Confederate soldier and widely-known 
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lecturer, presented General Lee a Bible for the pulpit of the college chapel, 
and received from him the following characteristic letter: 
**LEXINGTON, VA., September 19, 1867. 

‘*My dear Sir:—I beg that you will accept my sincere thanks for the beautiful Bible 
which you have presented to me—da book which supplies the place of all others, and one 
that cannot be replaced by any other. I will place it in the chapel of Washington College, 
as you desire, where I trust its simple truths will be daily learned, and thoroughly appre- 
ciated by all of the students. Very respectfully, 

“Col. F. R. Farrar.”’ **R. E. LEE.” 


He said to me one day: ‘‘ There are things in the old book which I may 
not be able to explain, but I fully accept it as the infallible word of God, 
and receive its teachings as inspired by the Holy Spirit.’’ 

A man of prayer, he had his regular hours of secret devotion, always 
had his family altar, and neglected no opportunity of joining in the public 
devotions of God’s people. I saw him frequently at our services in the 
army, as he listened with moistened eyes to the truths of the Gospel or 
bowed in the dust as some one led the devotions of the congregation. 
How vividly I recall those scenes at ‘‘ Stonewall ’’ Jackson’s headquarters 
when thousands of the men in gray would assemble for worship and the 
ragged jacket of the men of the ranks would mingle with ‘‘ the bars,’’ 
‘the stars,’’ and ‘‘ the wreaths’’ of rank. Among the most notable, 
ny most devout, of the officers were Jackson and his beloved commander, 

. E. Lee. 

When the armies of General Lee and General Meade were confronting 
each other at Mine Run, Virginia, in November, 1863, General Lee, with 
his staff, was riding along his battle-line, inspecting his own troops and 
reconnoitering the opposing lines. In the rear of A. P. Hill’s corps he 
suddenly came upon a large number of men engaged in one of those prayer- 
meetings which we frequently had on the eve of battle. The general at 
once halted, dismounted, and joined in the simple service; and when those 
humble private soldiers arose from their knees they found that they had 
been leading the devotions of their honored and beloved chief. 

When Lee was hurrying his troops across the James in June, 1864, to 
meet the advance upon Petersburg, he turned aside from the line of march 
and knelt in the dust while a minister present led in fervent prayer. 
When the lines had been broken below Petersburg in April, 1865, he went 
with General Gordon and others into a chapel and joined heartily in a serv- 
ice of earnest prayer. 

After he went to the college, he was not only regular in his attendance 
upon the services of his own church, but never missed a service at the 
college. He was opposed to enforced religion, and never required the 
students to attend morning prayers. But he always attended himself, 
used every influence to induce the students to attend, and was rewarded 
for his efforts by seeing, perhaps, the largest proportionate attendance 
of any college in the country. 

A firm believer in an overruling Providence, his despatches, reports and 
orders breathed a spirit of trust in and dependence upon ‘‘ the Lord of 
Hosts.’”’ He began his announcement of the victory at Cold Harbor and 
Gaines’s Mill, June 27, 1862, by saying: ‘‘Profoundly grateful to Almighty 
God for the signal victory granted to us.’’ In his order of congratulation 
and thanks to his troops after the victories of ‘‘ Seven Days Around Rich- 
mond,’’ he uses the expression, ‘‘ profoundly grateful to the Giver of all 
victory.’ He begins his announcement of his victory at Fredericksburg 
with ‘‘ Thanks be to God.’’ And he says in his despatch after Chancel- 
lorsville, ‘‘ We have again to thank Almighty God for a great victory.”’ 

In his general order to his army at this time he says: 

‘* While this glorious victory entitles you to the praise and gratitude of your people, we 
are especially called upon to return our grateful thanks to the Giver of victory, for the 


signal deliverance He has wrought. It is therefore earnestly recommended that the troops 
unite, on Sunday next, in ascribing unto the Lord of Hosts the glory due unto His name.”’ 
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He closed his order for the observance of the ‘“‘Fast Day’’ appointed 
by President Davis for August 21, 1863, with these ringing words: 

‘* Soldiers! we have sinned against Almighty God. We have forgotten His signal mer- 
cies, and have cultivated a revengeful, haughty, and boastful spirit. We have not remem- 
bered that the defenders of a just cause should be pure in His eyes — that ‘ our times are 
in His hands ’— and we have relied too much on our own arms for the achievement of our 
independence. God is our only refuge and our strength. Let us humble ourselves before 
Him. Let us confess our many sins and beseech Him to give us a higher courage, a purer 
patriotism, a more determined will — that He will convert the hearts of our enemies — that 
He will hasten the time when war, with its sorrows and sufferings, shall cease,— and that 
He will give us a name and place among the nations of the earth. ‘‘ R. E. Leg, General.’ 


I can never forget the effect produced by the reading of this order at 
the solemn services of this memorable fast day. A revival was already 
in progress in many of the commands— the day was almost universally 
observed —the attendance upon preaching and other services was very 
large. The solemn attention and starting tear attested the deep interest 
felt, and the work of grace among the troops widened and deepened, and 
went gloriously on until over fifteen thousand of the soldiers of Lee’s 
army had professed repentance towards God and faith in Jesus Christ. 

The above are given as specimens of his orders and despatches. They 
might be almost indefinitely multiplied, and copious extracts from his 
private letters might be given to show that he constantly felt, and in 
every proper way acknowledged, his utter dependence upon God’s over- 
ruling Providence. 

General Lee fully realized that he was ‘‘ saved to serve,’’ and was 
always an active worker for the good of others. He did what he could 
to promote the religious interests of his soldiers, and the chaplains and 
missionaries found him always ready to give them his active cooperation. 

When he came to Washington College he took the most active meas- 
ures to promote the spiritual welfare of the students. At the beginning 
of each session he was accustomed to address a letter to the pastors of 
the town, inviting them to act as chaplains to the college and to do what 
they could for the religious good of the students. He made out careful 
lists of the religious status of each student as he matriculated, and turned 
these lists over to the pastors with the request that each one would look 
after the members of his church, or those whose parents belonged to his 
church. 

One day when, at his request, I was telling him of a great revival in 
the Virginia Military Institute, which was also located in Lexington, in 
which one hundred and ten of the cadets professed conversion, he said to 
me, with deep feeling: ‘‘I rejoice to hear that. It is the best news I 
have heard since I have been in Lexington. Would that we could have 
such a revival in our college, and in all of our colleges.’’ 

Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, professor of moral philosophy in the college, 
gave the following incident: 

‘* We had been conversing for some time respecting the religious welfare of the students. 
General Lee’s feelings soon became so intense that for a time his utterance was choked; 
but recovering himself, with his eyes overflowing with tears, his lips quivering with emotion, 


and both hands raised, he exclaimed: ‘Oh! doctor, if I could only know that all of the 
young men of the college were good Christians I should have nothing more to desire.’ ’’ 


“é 


To Rev. Dr. Wm. Brown, one of the trustees of the college, he said: 
‘* 1 dread the thought of any student going away from the college without 
becoming a sincere Christian.’’ He used similar language to me upon 
more than one occasion. 

When his last fatal illness struck him, his tongue was paralyzed and 
he was unable to speak. We have, therefore, no ‘‘ last words’’ of Lee. 
But we need none. His life was ‘‘a living epistle, known and read of 
men,’’ and death to him was but the welcome messenger that the Master 
sent to call him to ‘‘ come up higher,’’ to lay aside his cross, and wear 
his fadeless crown. 
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SEEING THINGS. 


HE studies in bird life, which C. L. S. 

C. students are finding so absorbing 

during these spring months, are also 
revealing to some of us the very 

narrow limits of our powers of ob- 
servation. We are reminded of John Bur- 
roughs’s remark that ‘‘the mind of an 
observer is like a gun with a hair-trigger — it 


goes at a touch; while the minds of most 
persons need very vigorous nudging.’’ Never- 
theless, if our minds are of the ‘‘ nudging ”’ 
sort we need not be hopelessly discouraged, 
for here again is another chance for that 
most fascinating of pursuits—the art of 
** self-education.”’ 


‘* What matter that the way is long, if but the height 
be gained? ’’ 

It may take us an zon or so to learn to 
read the ‘‘ fine lines and the foot-notes ’’ in 
the book of nature, but we can certainly 
make the acquaintance of the title-page with- 
out delay. The new education lays much 
stress upon the value of keeping the child’s 
interest keen. Why may we not apply the 
same doctrine to our own self-education? 
Mr. Burroughs notes that-we all see quickly 
and easily the things in which we are inter- 
ested, and says ‘‘ if we think birds we shall 
see birds wherever we go; if we think arrow- 
heads, as Thoreau did, we shall pick up arrow- 
heads in every field.’’ For those who have 
time and opportunity, we commend Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s chapter on ‘‘ Hasty Observation ”’ 
in ‘‘ Riverby,’’ or his article on ‘‘ The Art of 
Seeing Things ’’ in The Century Magazine for 
last December. Meanwhile, whenever we are 
out of doors, let us ‘‘ think birds.’’ 
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TO THE CLASS OF 1900. 


An important circular, the ‘‘ Report 
Blank’’ for the graduating class, will be 
mailed from Cleveland to all members of this 
class before the end of May. Every gradu- 
ate must be provided with this ‘‘ Report 
Blank,’’ which gives full particulars regard- 
ing all details of graduation, with a list of 
assemblies and the dates of the various Rec- 
ognition Days and blanks for report of the 
four years’ reading. Those who have been 
unable to fill out the memoranda may in this 
way report the work of the entire four years. 
It is most important that all graduates, 
whether they expect to receive their diplomas 
at assemblies or at their own homes, should 
be provided with these final instructions. 
The blank will not be mailed before the latter 
part of May; those who do not receive it by 
June 1 should at once notify the Cleveland 


Office. 
<= 
Cc. L. S. C. RALLYING DAY. 


C. L. S. C. Rallying Day at Chautauqua 
will be held as usual two weeks before Recog- 
nition Day. The exercises of Rallying Day 
are devoted especially to the circles, and 
every circle is invited to send a delegate, to 
whom special privileges will be extended. 
Full announcements of the day have been 
mailed to all circles; any secretary failing 
to receive the announcement is requested to 
notify the Cleveland Office immediately, so 
that the circle may be fully informed. It is 
hoped that all circles, whether represented 
at Chautauqua or not, may also be able to 
send a delegate to the local assembly if there 
is one in the near vicinity. 
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KANSAS BEFORE THE WHITE MAN. 


The following contribution to the Chautau- 
qua studies in local history is furnished by 
the Assembly Circle of Wichita, Kansas, 
whose committee appointed for this purpose 
have taken great pains to secure both illus- 
trations and text: 

Fifty years ago, before 
the advent of the white 
man, the territory of 
Kansas was an ideal place 
for wild animals. Situated 
between the bitter cold 
of the north and the ener- 
vating heat of the south, 
with constant breezes 
giving vigor and health, 
abounding in streams of 
water, fringed with wal- 
nut, pecan, hickory, oak 
and cottonwood trees, 
with no mountains to climb 
nor swamps to encounter, 
Kansas was a beautiful 
park, fresh as it came from 
the hands of the Creator. 
Over the plains roamed 
millions of buffalo, elk, 

SE §8§ dep onl antelope, while 
the Indians were the only human inhabitants of this 
vast region. 

The buffalo was king of the animal world. Winter- 
ing in Texas, he followed the growth of the grass to 
the north in the spring, like a slowly advancing ebony 
wave. First came herds of the males to-test the grass, 
to be joined some two weeks later by the females with 
the little red calves. Here and there among them 
might be seen groups of elk, with their widespread 
horns, or the graceful antelopes with their spotted 
fawns. Along the streams great numbers of bronze 
turkey-gobblers strutted, while their less brilliant mates 
attended to duties strictly domestic in the sheltered 
thickets. By a wise provision of nature the spring sea- 
son was a peaceful one, for the fierce gray wolf, which 
in winter would attack and kill the largest buffalo, 
went into summer quarters with the first approach of 
spring. As an illustration of the great number of 
buffalo once found here we have the statement of a resi- 
dent that in the summer of 1863 he passed through 
what is now Saline county, Kansas, and found it entirely 
covered with long grass. When the buffalo went south 
in the fall, in one week the entire county was eaten 
bare of grass and cut with innumerable parallel trails. 


But all this ended with the coming of civilization. 
The building of railroads into eastern Kansas afforded a 
market for buffalo hides, and there being no law to 
protect the buffalo, in one day a noted hunter killed 
thirty-five within a few miles of the present site of 
Wichita. The only survivors of this vast host are now 
the few fretting in captivity. For years the beautiful 
Kansas prairies looked like a battle-ground: but the 
farmer lad found a market for the bones, and hence 
they have disappeared from the landscape. 

The Indians of this portion of the west were honest 
and good-hearted. A trader was visited one spring by 
eight Indians who came to exchange hides and furs. 
They desired to take some of his goods off into the 
Indian country for trading purposes, and although he 
had never seen any of them before, he permitted them 
to carry away articles to the value of three hundred 
dollars apiece, trusting to their honor alone, for they 
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lived hundreds of miles away in an unexplored country. 
In the fall seven of them returned, bringing pay for 
their own goods and also for the eighth, who had in the 
meantime passed to the ‘* happy hunting-ground.”’ 
same trader tells of a visit to the camp of a 
Comanche chief, a man of commanding presence and a 
most interesting character. Both the man and his 
squaw wore their hair in two braids, which when uncon- 
fined dragged on the ground. The chief did not know 
his own age, but said he supposed he was one hundred 
years old, as he ‘‘had grown sons when the fire fell 
from Heaven,’’ referring to the meteoric shower of 
1833, from which the Indians afterwards dated time. 

It is difficult in ‘‘sunny Kansas’’ to find monuments 
of historical interest, because the country was settled 
at such a recent date, comparatively speaking, that the 
oldest landmarks were erected within the memory of 
persons now living. 

The cabin shown in the accompanying illustration was 
built in 1869, of logs hewn from the cottonwood trees 
which are abundant on the banks cf the Big and Little 
Arkansas rivers. It was the first house built in Wichita, 
and at the time of erection was considered quite a pal- 
ace, the only other residences in the vicinity being the 
teepee of the Indian and the ‘‘ dugout’’ of the lonely 
pioneer—a cave cut in the side of a hill and roofed 
over. These might have been very comfortable dwell- 
ings had not the rattlesnakes and rats claimed partial 
possession, evidently being glad of shelter, warmth, and, 
perhaps, of human companionship. 

This was the home of the Hon. William Matthewson, 
the original ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,’’ an Indian trader, a guide, 
a scout of renown, and a mighty hunter. He earned 
this cognomen by following the buffalo after the settle- 
ment of the country had driven them west, where they 
were guarded by hostile Indians, and during a year of 
famine sending to the well-nigh starving settlers load 
after load of buffalo meat. 

The little log hut has been moved from its original 
site and in its place now stands a commodious mansion, 


A CAPTIVE KANSAS ‘‘ KING.”’ 


where ‘‘ Buffalo Bill’? is passing a peaceful and 
honorable old age. [This “ Buffalo Bill ’? should not be 
confused with the well-known organizer of the ‘‘ Wild 
West Show,’’ the famous government scout, William F, 
Cody, whose home is in Nebraska.] 
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NOTES. 


This is the time of year when the dili- 
gent Chautauquan looks forward to the proper 
closing of the year’s study, by filling out the 
memoranda and sending them to the Cleve- 
land Office. Perhaps you have done this 
little by little, so that the reading of the 
June CHAUTAUQUAN will find you ready to 
mail your papers. If so, you are to be con- 
gratulated, for you have won a victory in 
this world of many interruptions. But if you 
are not one of these fortunate people, don’t 
let that fact cause you to give up the race 
for seals just at this point. The filling of 
memoranda is not necessary, but the writing 
out of the review questions gives a chance 
for that little retrospect of the year’s work 
which you will appreciate after you have 
taken it. Answer five questions a day for 
the next month and you will agree with other 
Chautauquans that the Membership Book 
crowns as well as ‘‘ seals’’ the work of the 


year. 
a 


Certain members of the Class of 1900 and 
their, friends who form the Shakespeare Club 
of Camden, Maine, have devised an interest- 
ing and instructive game called ‘‘ The Study 
of Shakespeare.’? The game has proved 
very useful both to this club and to others, 
and we commend it to our circles. Circulars 
can be secured by addressing ‘‘ The Shake- 
speare Club, Camden, Maine.’’ 


FIRST HOUSE IN WICHITA, KANSAS. 


<a 


EARLY DAYS OF CALIFORNIA. 


The ‘‘ historical setting ’’ of the Chautau- 
qua Circle of San José, California, is given 
very picturesquely in the following account 
of early California days. Our correspondent 
adds that it may be of interest to some to 
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know that the accepted pronunciation of the 
name of the town is San Hoza’. The circle 
sending the report is one of the oldest on the 
coast, having been organized in 1879, when 
the C. L. S. C. was. inaugurated by Chancel- 
lor Vincent at the Pacific Grove Assembly. 
The accompanying photographs were secured 


SANTA CLARA MISSION. 


through the courtesy of Mr. I. H. Fickel, 
who contributed to THE CHAUTAUQUAN some 
years ago a valuable article upon the famous 
Lick Observatory, illustrated with his own 
photographs. 

San José has been rich in relics of the early Spanish 


days, and in by-streets are yet to be seen old rambling 
adobe houses overgrown with vines and prickly cactus, 
many over ten feet in height. The occupants are 
usually half-breed Mexican and Indian, old and bent 
with age, lingering around the remains of that happy 
period when Americans had not invaded their quiet, 
dreamy, lazy existence. Near the plaza, on which now 
stands a handsome public hall, is still seen the adobe 
house where it is said Jessie Benton Fremont made her 
home when her husband commanded the military posts 
in the early forties, and under its low drooping porch 
watched the bull-fights and lassoing of wild horses by 
the Spanish soldiers. 

Santa Clara and San José, whose history is so closely 
interwoven, formed a central point for the Jesuits, the 
former town as the mission and San José the presidio 
(military post). Connecting the two stations for protec- 
tion from bands of wild cattle, the fathers planted three 
rows of willows, which afforded a delightful shade for 
the Indians, Mexicans and Spanish soldiers attending 
mission services. This was in 1780. This highwa: 
poetically named ‘‘The Alameda’’ (pleasant atom 
soon became the favorite residence portion of the grow- 
ing town and beautiful homes lined each side, leaving 
the triple row of trees in the center. But alas! those 
grand old trees had to give place to the wants of mod- 
ern improvement and were supplanted by an electric 
railway. Sentiment had to yield to utility. 

California is greatly indebted to the influence of the 
Jesuit fathers preceding its cession to the United States 
by Mexico. Around the missions were gathered the 
inoffensive Indians and half-breeds who were in a crude 
way taught habits of industry and simple truths of 
Christianity. With the growth of the white population 
the Indians retreated eastward to the deserts of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, and the deserted missions were 
converted into schools for the children of the settlers. 
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As Protestant influence increased, educational interests 
broadened, and today San José, the “‘ Garden City,’’ is 
proud of the distinction of being called the Athens of the 
Pacific coast. 

The accompanying illustrations are typical 
of the Spanish period—the Santa Clara Mis- 
sion, the bells of San José, and the old adobe 
house, much demoralized but still a stalwart 
landmark of early California days. 


ADOBE HOUSE AT SAN José. 


READING FOR CONVERSATION. 


How to make a practical use of our read- 
ing is a problem that is apt to haunt the con- 
scientious Chautauquan at all times. Doubt- 
less we do make use of it oftener than we 
think, in the broader views that we take and 
the safer judgments that we pronounce be- 
cause of minds better poised. But we can 
render a real altruistic service in other ways, 
often by a little forethought. One student 
tells of her experience in utilizing her read- 
ing to brighten conversation at the table. 
Unable .to.reeall the desired anecdote, just 
when needed, she formed the habit of jotting 
down as she read, items and incidents that 
promised to be serviceable. She soon found 
to her satisfaction that a single anecdote 
would often galvanize into new life an entire 
dinner company of tired people. The ball 
once started was caught up by one and an- 
other till the whole atmosphere was changed 
and a state of intellectual liveliness prevailed, 
which even the Autocrat might have envied. 


‘2 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL CLUB. 


Professor Pattee’s critical study of Poe’s 
** Ulalume’’ lays strong emphasis upon the 
study of the poet’s life as essential to the 
true interpretation of this often misunder- 
stood lyric. In this connection readers will 
find of interest a little volume entitled, ‘‘ Ed- 
gar Allan Poe and His Critics,’’ which was 
published in 1860, the purpose of the author, 
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Sarah Helen Whitman, being to vindicate the 
poet’s character from the unjust statements 
concerning him, which had become widely 
current. In Stedman’s ‘‘ Poets of America ’”’ 
will also be found a discriminating yet sym- 
pathetic study of Poe’s life and art. A 
monument to Poe was erected in Baltimore 
in 1877 and the memorial volume published 
at that time contains many tributes to his 
genius: among others, letters from Holmes, 
Whittier, Bryant and Tennyson. In 1883 


the actors of New York City placed a memo- 
rial bust to Poe in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Edwin Booth making the address and 
William Winter contributing the dedicatory 
poem which closed with these lines: 


‘* Thro’ many a year his fame has grown 
Like midnight, vast; like starlight, sweet,— 
Till now his genius fills a throne, 
And homage makes his realm complete.’’ 

The latest expression of this homage to 
the poet is the Poe Memorial Association 
formed by the students of the University of 
Virginia, who have presented to the poet’s 
alma mater a fine bronze bust by the sculptor 
Zolnay. The bust was unveiled last October, 
and now stands in the Poe alcove of the uni- 
versity library. The event was of course a 
notable one in the history of the university. 


BELLS OF SAN JOSE MISSION. 


A poem was contributed for the occasion by 
Father John B. Tabb, and the principal ad- 
dress was given by Hamilton W. Mabie. This 
address, which is an important contribution 
to the literary study of Poe, will be found in 
The Bookman for December, 1899. 
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POE’S ‘‘ ULALUME.”’ 


Courtesy of the “‘ Bookbuyer.”’ 
ZOLNAY’S BUST OF POE. 


We give here the complete poem, ‘‘ Ula- 
lume,’’ so that students of Professor Pattee’s 
article may have the text close at hand: 


The skies they were ashen and sober; 
The leaves they were crisped and sere — 
The leaves they were withering and sere ; 
It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir — 
It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Here once, through an alley Titanic, 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul — 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 

These were days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriac rivers that roll — 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 

Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 

That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 


Our talk had been serious and sober, 


But our thoughts they were palsied and sere — 


Our memories were treacherous and sere — 
For we knew not the month was October, 


And we marked not the night of the year — 


(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber —- 


(Though once we had journeyed down here) — 


Remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


_ And now, as the night was senescent, 


And star-dials pointed to morn — 
As the star-dials hinted of morn — 
At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 
Out of which a miraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn — 
Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 


And I said— ‘‘ She is warmer than Dian: 
She rolls through an ether of sighs — 
She revels in a region of sighs: 

She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies, 

And has come past the stars of the Lion, 
To point us the path to the skies — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies — 

Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes — 

Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes.’’ 


But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 
Said — ‘‘ Sadly this star I mistrust — 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust :— 
Oh, hasten! — oh, let us not linger! 
Oh, fly !—let us fly! —for we must.”’ 
In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings until they trailed in the dust — 
In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed in the dust — 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 


I replied — ‘‘ This is nothing but dreaming : 
Let us on by this tremulous light! 
Let us bathe-in this crystalline light! 
Its Sibyllic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty tonight :— 
See ! — it flickers up the sky through the night! 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
And be sure it will lead us aright, 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 
Since it flickers up to Heaven through the night. “ 


Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom — 
And conquered her scruples and gloom; 
And we passed to the end of the vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb — 
By the door of a legended tomb ; 
And I said — ‘‘ What is written, sweet serccat 
On the door of ‘this legended tomb? ’’ 
She replied— ‘‘ Ulalume— Ulalume— . 
’Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume!’’ 


Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere — 
As the leaves that were withering and sere — 

And I cried — ‘‘ It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed —I journeyed down here — 
That I brought a dread burden down here— 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here? 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber — 
This misty mid region of Weir. — 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.’’ 
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BIRD STUDY. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. 


PARASITISM. 

It is popularly supposed that our cuckoo, 
like the European cuckoo and the cowbird, 
builds no nest, but this is true only in very 
rare instances. Ordinarily it not only builds 
a nest of its own but shows the greatest solic- 
itude for its young, trying by remarkable 
posturing and ventriloquial calling to draw 
supposed enemies from its nest. (See Mil- 


SNOWY HERON OR EGRET IN WEDDING-DRESS. 


ler’s “‘ Little Brothers of the Air,’’ pp. 190- 
200.) 


REGURGITATION, 


Birds feed their young in two ways, from 
the bill, or by regurgitation from the crop. 
** Pigeon’s milk’’ is the regurgitated food 
the doves give their young, and waxwings, 
humming-birds, woodpeckers, and probably 
_many other birds give similar food. The 
parent humming-bird putsits bil down that 
of the little one and fairly ‘‘ pumps up’’ the 
half-digested milky substance. Where the 
old birds swallow the bones or berry stones 
and regurgitate only the soft parts of the 
food, it is easy to see the advantage in the 
method. 

This power of regurgitation is of use to 
the old birds themselves when they swallow 
their food whole, and by its means king- 
fishers, hawks, and owls rid themselves of 
fish scales and mammal skeletons. The hawks 
and owls actually eject pellets, round balls 
with the rough bones on the inside and soft 
fur on the outside. (See Fisher’s ‘‘ Hawks 
and Owls from the Standpoint of the Farm- 
er,’’ pp. 216-217.) 


NESTING. 


Birds are interesting in winter and in 
migration, but it is when they settle down to 
home life that they are most delightful to 
watch, for then all their intelligence and 
individuality and all their most charming 
ways are seen at the best. An excellent 
plan is for each student to adopt one family, 
to take one nest and visit it, even for a few 
minutes, every day to see how matters are 
progressing. 

There are a great many points to notice 
in making 

NESTING STUDIES. 

1. Location of nest—=in or on the ground, in tree 
trunks, on branches, or pendent from branches. 

2. Form—cup, bag, oven, or retort shaped. 

3. Materials —clay, vegetable fibers, grasses, root- 
lets, leaves, twigs, hair, fur, or feathers. 

4. Method of construction — excavating, weaving, 
plastering. 

5. Number of days required. 

6. Habits of male during nest-building — works 
with female, works alone, sings while female works, 
brings material to female, absents himself from nest. 

7. —number, color, markings. 

8. Incubation —length of incubation, habits of male 
during time (takes place of female on nest, feeds fe- 
male on nest.) 

9. Young—position of feather tracts, time when 
eyes open, time spent on nest, cared for by both or 

only one parent, fed 
by regurgitation, dif- 
ference between nest- 
ling and adult plum- 
age, notes and actions 
of young. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


When watching 
nests you can win 
the confidence of 
your birds so as to 
experiment on 
their adaptability, 
intelligence, and 
individuality. 
When they are 
building, put out 
different colored 


‘* AIGRETTES’’ OF THE SNOWY 
HERON ATTACHED TO THE SKIN 
AS TAKEN FROM THE BACK 


OF THE BIRD BY THE worsteds and 
a strings, those 

that harmonize with the nest and those that 
are in sharp contrast to its colors, and watch 
to see which is stronger, their esthetic sense 
or their sense for protective coloration in the 
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nest. If you can reach the nest without 
disturbing the birds, test them with differ- 
ent kinds of material, such as hair, fur, 
cloth, paper, cotton, twigs. Offer the 
mother bird different kinds of foods — seeds, 
insects, egg. Vireos are particularly good 
birds to experiment with, as they are natu- 
rally tame. (See ‘‘ Birds of Village and 
Field,’’ pp. 124-125.) 


= 


When the following books cannot be consulted in 
libraries, information concerning them can be obtained 
from addresses given : 

Local lists: Chapman’s ‘‘ List of Birds Known to 
Occur Within Fifty Miles of New York City’’ (L. S. 
Foster, 383 Pine street, New York City). Stone’s 


‘* Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey’’: 


(Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia; $1). Warren’s 
‘* Birds of Pennsylvania’’ ($5. Out of print). Ridg- 
way’s ‘‘ Birds of Illinois’” (H. W. Rokker, Springfield, 
Illinois). Wheaton’s ‘‘Birds of Ohio’’ (Geological 
Survey of Ohio. Out of print). Oberholser’s ‘‘ Birds 
of Wayne County, Ohio’’ (Bulletin of Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Technical Series Vol. 1, No. 4, 
Wooster, Ohio). Knight’s ‘‘List of the Birds of Maine”’ 
(University of Maine, Orono, Maine). ‘‘ Birds of Bel- 
knap and Merrimac Counties, New Hampshire’’ (New 
Hampshire College, Durham, New Hampshire). May- 
nard’s ‘‘ Birds of Washington ’’ (Brentano’s, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; $1). Rives’s ‘‘ Birds of the. Virginias’’ 
(The Newport, Rhode Island, Natural Histurical Society, 
1890; 60c.). ‘* Ornithology of North Carolina” (Agri- 
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cultural Experiment Station of Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Bulletin No. 144). Hatch’s ‘‘ Birds of Minnesota’’ 
(Geological Survey of Minnesota, 1892, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota). Goss’s ‘‘ Birds of Kansas’’ (George W. 
Crane & Co., Topeka, Kansas; $5). Cooke’s ‘‘ Birds of 
Colorado’’ (State Agricultural College, Fort Cullins, 
Colorado, Bulletin No. 37, Technical Series No. 2, 
Bulletin No. 44, Technical Series No. 4). Merriam’s 
** List of Idaho Birds ’’ (North American Fauna No. 5, 
Biological Survey, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.). Loomis’s ‘‘ California 
Water Birds’’ (Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, 
California. Proceedings, Series 2, Vol. VI., No. 8). 
Bryant’s ‘‘ Birds and Eggs from the Farrollone Islands ’”” 
(Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, California. Pro- 
ceedings, Second Series, I.). 


<e* 


SEARCH QUESTIONS.* 

1. What -birds have bills that serve as (a) chisels, 
(b) hammers, (c) probes, (d) weaving needles, (e) but- 
terfly nets? 2. What bird has a forked tail? .3. What 
bird has needle-like points to its. tail? 4. .Name: seven 
common birds that walk instead of hop. 5. What 
three birds have the habit of oblique flight? 6. Name 
five birds that sing in flight. 7. Name five bright- 
colored birds with dull-colored mates. 8. What com- 
mon bird illustrates the laws of . protective, sexual, and 
directive coloration? 9. What two birds ‘raise . their 
young in tunnels?. 10. Name nine birds that build in 
tree trunks. 11. What, two birds are plasterers? 12. 
What bird glues its nest together? 13. What three 
birds make no nests? . 

*These questions apply to birds studied March 12— 
May 14, 


bad 
OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 
C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OprenING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER DAy—February 3. 

SPECIAL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


AppIsoN DAy—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first. 
Tuesday. 

St. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


Aprit 30-May 7 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 29. The Inner Life of Robert 
Edward Lee. 

Required Books: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 7, pp. 189-202. Birds Through an Opera Glass. 
Chaps. 24, 31, 32, 45, 38, 9 and 53. 

May 7-14— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 30. 

Required Books: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 7, pp. 212-213. Birds Through an Opera Glass. 
Chaps. 12, 7, 14, 22, 49 and 29. 

May 14-21— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 


can People. - Chap. 31. 
France. 

Required Books: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 7, pp. 214-217. Birds Through an Opera Glass. 
Chaps. 35, 36, 37, 33, 44, 42, 23, 60 and 61. 

May 21-28— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People.. Chap. 32. Critical Studies in American 
Literature: Poe’s ‘* Ulalume.’’ 

Required Books: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 7, concluded. Birds Through an Opera Glass. 
Pages 184-205 and 208-211. 

May 28-JuNE 4— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 

can People. Chap. 33. 


A Reading Journey Through 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


As many of our readers may not find it easy to secure a copy of Poe’s poem, “‘ 
of the Critical Study for this month, we give the poem in full in the Round Table. 


Ulalume,’’ which is the subject 
Those who have opportunity 


to secure a volume of the poems will enjoy rereading some of Poe’s more familiar lyrics and studying them critic- 
ally in the light of the suggestions made by Professor Pattee. 


Apri 30-—May 7 — 
Roll-call: Current Events. 
Quiz on Expansion article, Chapter 29. 
Reading: Bret Harte’s ‘‘ What the Engines Said.’’ 
Paper: James Whitcomb Riley. 
Selections from Riley’s poems. 


BIRD STUDY SECTION. 


Roll-call: Quiz on required reading. 

Papers: Regurgitation. (See THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Round Table, p. 196; Torrey’s ‘‘ Footpath Way,”’ 
p. 117; Fisher’s ‘‘ Hawk and Owl Bulletin,’’ p 
136, Biological Survey, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) Nesting. (See THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN Round Table, p. 196 ; ‘‘Bird-Life,’’ 
pp. 64-70; ‘* Citizen Bird,’’ pp. 72-86.) 

3. Migration and nesting notes. For the rest of the 
course let each member study one or more nests, 
reporting progress at each meeting. 

4. Reading: From ‘‘ Three Little Kings,’’ in Miller’s 
‘* Little Brothers of the Air,’’ pp. 19-33 

5. Discussion of Search Questions. 


May 7-14— 

Quiz on Expansion article, Chapter 30. 

Map Review: Locations of the various 
ties.’’ 

Paper: Joel Chandler Harris. 

Roll-call: Stories from Uncle Remus. 

Reading: The famous ‘‘ Tar Baby ’’ story. 

Paper: Charles Egbert Craddock. 

Readings: Selection from one of Miss Murfree’s 
stories. 


BIRD STUDY SECTION. 


Roll-call: Quiz on birds studied April 9-May 7. 
(See Review Questions, April CHAUTAUQUAN, p. 
91). 

Papers: Parasitism. (See ‘‘ The Cowbirds,’’ by 
Major Bendire, United States National Museum 
report for 1893, pp. 587-624.) Bird Photog- 
raphy. (See Bird-Lore, February, 1899, pp. 
6-13; April, 1899, pp. 35-44; August, 1899, 
pp. 107-114). Illustrations of protective color- 
ation (from field notes). 

Migration and nesting notes by members. 

Reading: From ‘‘A Widow and Twins,”’ in ‘‘ The 
Footpath Way.’’ Bradford Torrey. 

Reading answers to Search Questions. 

AY 14-21— 

Roll-call: Brief reports on the dukes of Normandy 

(omitting William the Conqueror). 


** communi- 


2. Brief Papers: Norman Architecture. William the 
Conqueror in Normandy. 

Map Review of places mentioned in the Reading 
Journey. 

Reading: ‘‘ Portraits of Places,’’ pp. 134-38. 

Discussion of Search Questions. 

Reading: ‘‘ Three Normandy Inns.’’ 
from Chapter 1. 

Paper: A trip to Mt. St. Michael. 


BIRD STUDY SECTION. 


Selections 


Roll-call: Quiz on bobolink, oriole, kingbird, great- 
crested flycatcher, cowbird, red-eyed vireo, in- 
digo, grosbeak, tanager, wood pewee, golden 
warbler, redstart. 

Discussion by members: Bird Architecture (from 
field notes). Bird Intelligence ( from field notes). 

Migration and nesting notes by members. 

Reading: From ‘‘ Little Brothers of the Air,’’ 
pp. 180-137. Olive Thorne Miller. 


21-28 — 

Roll-call: Answers to Search Questions. 

Quiz on Expansion article, Chapters 31 and 32. 

Reading: Selections from ‘“ The Mormons.’’ (See 
Atlantic Monthly for February, 1900, also ‘‘ The 
King of Beaver Island ’’ in this magazine.) 

Study of Poe’s ‘‘ Ulalume.”’ Let the poem be read 
aloud verse by verse, noting the points to which 
Professor Pattee calls attention. The members 
of the circle should give it careful previous 
study so that they may be able to discuss it 
appreciatively. See poem in Round Table. 


BIRD STUDY SECTION. 


Roll-call: Quiz on birds studied May 7-28 (See 
Review Questions given below) ; also on blaek and 
white creeper, thrushes, and family characters 
(‘‘ Birds Through an Opera Glass,’’ Appendix, 
pp. 208-211). 

Papers: Codperation in Bird Homes (from field 
notes). Birds as Parents (from field notes). 

Migration and nesting notes by members. 

Reading: From ‘‘ Little Brothers of the Air,’’ 
pp. 221-235. Olive Thorne Miller. 

May 28-JuNE 4— 
- Roll-call: 

Quiz on Expansion article, Chapter 33. 

Paper: The people of Henry James’s stories as 
compared with those of Howells’. 

Book Review: ‘‘ To Have and To Hold.’’ 


‘oe 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ‘“‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ”’ TEXT AND ‘‘ BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS.”’ 
(C. L. 8. C. Required Book.) 


1. How does our American cuckoo differ in habit 
from the European? 2. How is the male’ bobolink an 
exception to Thayer’s law of protective coloration? 
Why? 3. How do the kingbird and oriole differ 
in voice, and how are their voices typical of the fly- 
catcher and oriole and blackbird families? 4. What 
two birds make hanging nests, and how do the nests differ 
in shape and material? 5. What law of coloration do 


the male and female bobolink, oriole, indigo, grosbeak, 
and tanager illustrate? 6. How does the wood pewee 
hide its nest? 7. How does the golden warbler outwit 
the cowbird? 8. How does the redstart risk its life 
for its young? 9. Compare the climbing habits of 
woodpecker, nuthatch, brown creeper, and black and 
white creeper. 10. Contrast the warblers and thrushes 
in size, song, coloration, and habits. 
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THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Asa preliminary to the most effective study of Normandy, it will be weil to make closer acquaintance with the 


lives of the Norman dukes, from Rollo to John. 


There were only eleven of them and nearly all stand out promi- 


nently in history. A little volume of the Epoch Series (Scribner’s), ‘‘ The Normans in Europe,’’ will be found 


helpful. 


Encyclopedias and French histories should also be consulted. 


Green’s History discusses quite fully 


the times of William the Conqueror and the Norman kings of England. The career of the Conqueror may be 


traced in many parts of the province, and those who have access to Freeman’s 


‘* History of the Norman Con- 


quest ’’ will find it worth while to make the acquaintance of this valuable work. 


First Week — 
1. Roll-call: Brief reports relating to Rouen. 
Cathedral. St. Ouen. St. Maclou. 
Arc. Death of William, etc. 
Reading: The Coronation of Richard the Fearless. 
(See ‘‘ The Little Duke,’’ Chapter 3.) 
Papers: Philip Augustus and Richard I. 
and Edward III. 
Architecture. 

Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Portraits of Places.’’ 
Henry James. Pages 134-38. 

5. Map Review: The trip from Mantes to Rouen. 

Seen Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by each giving correct pronun- 
ciation of three or more names in list following 
Reading Journey article. 

Papers: The Abbey of Jumiéges. Roman Ruins 
at Lillebonne. The Story of Havre. 

Reading: Caudebec. Arthur H. Hallam. 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of Places.’’) 

Map Review: From Jumiéges to Dieppe. 

Paper: Characteristics of Gothic Architecture. 


The 
Joan of 


Philip 
Characteristics of Norman 


(See 


= wep 


Third Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered by reports on the Norman 
dukes (except William I.). 

Papers: Trouville and Villerville. 

Reading: Selections from opening chapter of 
‘* Three Normandy Inns.’’ 

Papers: Robert le Diable. 
mandy. Dives. 

Reading: ‘‘ Three Normandy Inns,’’ Chapter 20. 
‘* A Seventeenth Century Revival.’’ 

Papers: Lisieux and Evreux. The Story of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 

Reading : Green’s ‘‘ Short History,’’ pp.104 and 105. 

ourth Week — 

Roll-call: Answers to Search Questions. 

Papers: Caen Since the Conqueror’s Time. 
City of Bayeux. 

Reading: Selection from ‘‘ The Charm of Paris ’’ 
in Seribner’s Magazine, April, 1900. 

Papers: The Cotentin. St. Michael’s Mount in 
History. 

Reading: A Trip to the Mount. (See ‘‘ Fair 
France,’’ ‘‘ Through Normandy,’’ or article in 
New England Magazine, see bibliography.) 


Peasant Life in Nor- 


or 


The 
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<2 
NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 


BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI, 


The local history of Johannesburg, Califor- 
nia, is described by the circle as that of a 
mining-camp ina region still in the ‘‘ develop- 
ment stage,’’ though the mines are yielding 
good results. The little town is ‘‘ under the 
shadow of Fremont’s Peak’’ ten miles dis- 
tant, and the finding of an old sword on the 
mountain not long since, presumably the 
weapon of one of Fremont’s officers, gives 
the place a close historical connection with 
the stirring events of half a century ago. 
This circle, doing its work amid many re- 
strictions and keeping in close touch with 
the larger world, reminds one of the truth of 
Longfellow’s expressive line, 

‘* Often in a wooden house a golden room we find.”’ 


Professor Sparks mentions in the Expansion 
article for this month the former existence 
of a spasmodic ‘‘ Fourierite’’ community at 
Greeley, Colorado, but no trace of this seems 
to appear in the present atmosphere of the 
town, which we are told is that of ‘‘ clubs, 
culture and conservatism.’’ The circle, 
which is appropriately known as the ‘‘ I. O. 
U. Club,’’ its members belonging to the Al- 


trurian Class of 1902, has lived up to its 
motto so successfully that responsibility is 
divided, and the year’s work has been a joy. 
We welcome a report from a new circle at 
Holyoke, a name suggesting a New England 


origin for the town. The circle, composed 
of nine members of the Class of 1903, 
write : 


‘* We are housewives and very busy ones, yet we de- 
vote one afternoon of each week to the C. L. S. C. 
work. In making up our program we take first the 
required work, the president assigning the various sub- 
jects to different members, and they as leaders are 
expected to bring out all the important points. When 
the regular work is covered the president assigns papers, 
readings, or something from the ‘ Suggestive Programs’ 
tothe other members, so that each one hasher special 
work. We vary the roll-call as much as possible, giv- 
ing sometimes answers to ‘Search Questions’ (previ- 
ously assigned), sometimes current events and some- 
imes quotations. One of our members said at the last 
meeting that she had read selections from all of the 
authors mentioned in ‘ Initial Studies’ for the week 
previous, finding said selections in her old school speak- 
ers, which she had preserved. I think more of us will 
follow her example. While we may not have as many 
advantages in the way of public libraries as some 
circles, we have some books and by exchanging we can 
help each other, and are trying to make the best of 
what we have and feel that the time taken for the C- 
L. S. C. work is well spent.’’ 
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The Beatrice, Nebraska, Circle sends its 
first report for the current year. For seven 
years these Chautauquans have been doing 
commendable work, and, although a large 
number have graduated from the course, the 
present organization includes members of all 
the undergraduate classes. 

The Society of the Hall in the Grove of 
Lincoln, one of the strongest clubs in the 
west, is making a special study this year of 
Italian subjects. The following report of a 
typical meeting shows the character of their 
werk : 


‘*The Society of the Hall in the Grove met Friday 
afternoon at tha home of Mrs. H. B. Patrick. The 
thorough, thoughtful work done by the members of this 
club makes all the programs interesting, and enables 
the discussions to be entered into by all. Mrs. F. S. 
Stein presented the ‘ Life of Michael Angelo’ in the 
form of a conversation, to which each member contrib- 
uted some fact, and which fully covered the subject. 
‘The Renaissance in Italy’ was ably reviewed by Mrs. 
H. M. Bushnell. The general discussion at the close of 
the study on Italy was led by Dr. Margaret Sabin, on a 
topic previously announced, ‘Are Women Ready for 
the Ballot?’ The majority answered affirmatively and 
considered woman’s right to vote incontestable, even 
though, personally, they did not care to exercise that 
right.”’ 


The circle at Oxford, Kansas, report favor- 
able progress. The Assembly Circle at 
Wichita are giving considerable attention to 
Bird Study, in which connection ‘‘ Thoughts 
on springtime,’’ as a feature of roll-call, was 
made especially effective. This circle has 
sent a special local history report, which 
will be found elsewhere in the Round Table. 

The Enid, Oklahoma, Circle, a most enthu- 
siastic body of students, comment with some 
amusement upon the ‘‘ point of view ’’ of the 
Round Table editor as revealed in the state- 
ment in the January number that ‘“‘ five in 
that part of the world count for as many as 
twenty elsewhere.’’ The leader writes: 


‘* It is the general belief that Oklahoma is inhabited 
by Indians, cowboys and all the rougher elements of 
society. ' We are a progressive people, and 
there is no semblance of a new country here. I for- 
merly lived at Cincinnati, and coming to this country 
three years ago experienced all the pleasant surprises, 
with none of the hardships of the early settlers.’’ 


At Collins, Iowa, the circle has increased 
its membership by one-third over last year. 
The principal of the high school has kept THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN on his high school reading 
table for the past three years and has thus 
brought the possibilities offered by this 
‘‘ Magazine for Self-education’’ into many 
homes. At Knoxville, the Vincent Circle re- 
cently devoted an evening to the Paris Exposi- 
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tion, with the following program, each num- 
ber being assigned to a different member: 


1. Roll-call — Description of Birds. 
2. The Paris Exposition. 
The Opening and Site. 
Grand Entrance. 
Paris Exhibits. 
Palace of Dancing. 
Palais des Congrés. 
Old Paris. 
Exhibits in Trocadéro Gardens. 
The Cosmorama. 
Eiffel Tower. 
The Great Telescope. 
Moving Sidewalks. 
Conversazione. 
Parliamentary Usage. 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
Current Events. 


The Chautauqua League of Des Moines 
held a French evening also, but of a more 
Revolutionary character than the preceding, 
as will be shown by a clipping from a Des 
Moines paper : 

‘* The March meeting of the Chautauqua League will 
be held Tuesday evening, March 20, at 7:30, in the Y. 
M. C. A. parlors, when the following program will be 
given: ‘ An Evening in Paris;’ ‘ Artist Life in Paris’; 
duet, ‘ Betrothed ’ (Chaminade); ‘ Paris Street Scenes’ ; 
recitation (Revolutionary songs); ‘ It Will Succeed; ’ 
‘The Liberty Cap;’ ‘Glimpses of Art in Paris;’ 
‘Three Paris Churches;’ solo, ‘ The Two Grenadiers’ 
(Schumann). The meetings are open to the public.’’ 


The quarterly report of the Pierian Circle 


at Stillwater, Minnesota, shows that the 
membership has been kept up to an average 
of thirty-four. Eighteen members read re- 
ports on their studies at different times dur- 
ing the quarter, and volunteer exercises for 
the entertainment side of the program in- 
cluded special papers, debates, solos on 
violin and piano, choruses and songs by the 
glee club and quartet. The mock congress 
keeps its place as one of the most interesting 
and instructive features of the program. 


THE CENTRAL STATES. 


Among the many new circles reported this 
year none seems to have taken hold with 
more of the purpose to win than the Okaw 
Cc. L. S. C. of Windsor, Illinois. Fifteen 
members have given whole-souled devotion 
to the American Year, which speaks well for 
their patriotism. Weekly meetings are held 
in the pastor’s study, as the circle was 
formed in connection with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The programs as given 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN are followed, with 
some variations, and once a month a com- 
bined social and literary gathering is held. 
The February meeting very properly cen- 
tered about the personality of Washington. 
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That for March was ‘‘ An Evening with 
France.’’ The fifteen students are all en- 
rolled members of the Class of 1908, and we 


trust that the zeal of their first year will y, 


prove equally ‘‘ consuming ’’ throughout the 
three to follow. The Carlinville Chautau- 
quans have kept their circle membership for 
eight years and expect in the fall to increase 
their membership, presumably from the ranks 
of the recent C. L. 8. C. graduates. Stud- 
ies in Shakespeare have been given close 
attention for some time past, and a graduate 
of ’95 acknowledges the receipt of a seal 
for this work, which brings her into that 
select order of the C. L. 8S. C., the Guild of 
the Seven Seals. The special Shakespeare 
courses as arranged by the C. L. 8. C. have 
been very popular among graduates, as they 
offer variety of methods in the study of this 
greatest of writers. One course is compre- 
hensive and is supplemented by others which 
specialize upon certain plays. At Canton 
the woman’s club are taking as the basis of 
their spring study ‘‘The Reading Journey 
Through France’’ as published in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. This course has been very 
popular both with Chautauquans and with 
those outside the circle, and the unexpectedly 
large demand for the maps of Paris pro- 
vided by the C. L. S. C. shows how studiously 
the work has been undertaken. 

At Albion, Michigan, there is ‘‘ a thriving 
Society of the Hall in the Grove. We num- 
ber twenty.’’ The special supplementary 
courses for this year are receiving attention 
and plans for next year are already well 
under way. Benton Harbor has also estab- 
lished a famous alumni circle, and the friendly 
relations existing between these Chautau- 
quans and the undergraduate circle have 
given a very strong social tone to the Chau- 
tauqua atmosphere of the town. Some 
glimpses of the history of the year may be 
happily suggestive to other circles. Early 
in September the graduates of ’99 were most 
hospitably entertained at the charming home, 
*‘Cherry Croft,’’ whose hostess gave a 
breakfast in their honor. Small souvenir 
flags: and ferns, the class emblems, were 
provided for each guest, and even the ice 
cream, which was Neapolitan, took on the 
colors of patriotism. Conundrums and quo- 
tations gave many opportunities for reminis- 
cence and repartee, and following these 
the Chautauqua delegate presented her re- 
port of experiences at Chautauqua. The 
sixth year of the formation of the C. L. S. 
C., which has now become the Alumni, was 
celebrated by an anniversary dinner in the 
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late fall, when the following program was 
rendered : 


Roll-call— ‘‘ What Has Chautauqua Work Done for 
9? ” 


Address by President. 

Class Song of ’98. 

‘* Recollections of our first year in Chautauqua,” 
Mrs. Lucy Burwell. 

Class Song of ’99. 

** Our Last Year,’’ Mrs. F. Morley. 

Chautauqua mottoes and salute. 


In December the social gathering of the 
Alumni included as guests the undergraduate 
circle, and in connection with this, as with all 
other meetings, the spirit of study has been 
a constant guest. Happily blended with the 
remarks ‘‘ in lighter vein’’ have been ani- 
mated discussions of the ethics of the South 
African war, the question of the Porto Rican 
tariff, and careful reviews of the main lines 
of study being conducted by the Alumni. A 
half-hour’s lesson in the French language 
has been a most valued feature of the year’s 
work. In March the undergraduate circle 
reciprocated the courtesies of the Alumni by 
a celebration which introduced to them the 
Class of 1900, soon to be eligible for mem- 
bership in the Society of the Hall in the 
Grove. At luncheon each guest found by 
her plate a sprig of arbor-vitz, the emblem 
of the class. A guessing contest of what 
** Kate’’ did —abdicate, prevaricate, etc., 
— promoted the jollity of the feast, follow- 
ing which the Class of 1900 sang their class 
song composed by Mrs. Travis. The guests 
received carnations and marguerites as favors, 
and the ferns of the Class of 799 were promi- 
nent in the table decorations. Before de- 
parting the class yell from the Alumni was 
heard : 


‘* Rah! Rah! Rah! who are we? 
We are the Circle of the S. H. G. 
Ch2.6.2" 


The Lansing Circle have found very great 
interest in the Expansion articles in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. The Jonesville Literary 
Club, many of whose members were Chau- 
tauquans in the ’80’s, have enjoyed the Ex- 
pansion and Reading Journey courses this 
year, and propose to utilize THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN still further in their plans for the com- 
ing season. The Euclid Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church of Cleveland, Ohio, held a 
notable meeting early in April. This circle 
meets weekly in the church parlors for a two 
hours’ morning session. It is organized as 
one department of the women’s activities of 
the church, and once a year each department 
takes charge of the regular monthly literary 
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program of the society. The circle took its 
share of entertaining in April, and the Round 
Table editor, who had the pleasure of being 
present, saw the practical workings of the 
Chautauqua plan as they can be developed 
under skilful leadership. Admirable reports 
were made of all the various literary activi- 
ties which had absorbed the circle during the 
year, and the quality of the papers read 
showed originality and force on the part of 
the writers. The circle’s first year shows 
promise of a very successful career in the 
years to come. 


NEW YORK. 


The Trinity Circle of Newburgh has added 
to its interesting series of lectures this year 
a talk on birds, which awakened great inter- 
est not only in the birds of today but in the 
discussion of bird life in the light of evolu- 
tion. The secretary of the Binghamton 
Circle reports the enrolment of the fortieth 
member in that enterprising society. The 
secretary has recently succeeded in putting 
a set of C. L. S. C. books in the Y. W. C. 
A. library as the gift of her Sunday-school 
class of young girls, who earned the money 
for this and other philanthropic purposes by 
serving as waitresses during the session of 
the Winter Chautauqua in Binghamton. 

The Brooklyn Chautauquans have met with 
a great loss in the death of Miss Fannie 
Bunce, who has been connected with the 
various activities of the Brooklyn Union ever 
since her graduation as a member of the 
Class of 1887. For some years she was 
treasurer of the Brooklyn Union, and at the 
time of her death was the very efficient chair- 
man of the social committee, whose work did 
so much to keep the Chautauqua tie strong 
among the members of the different circles. 
She was a frequent visitor to Chautauqua 
and active in all the social life of the Class 
of ’87. The Brooklyn Alumni, of which she 
was a valued member, attended her funeral 
in a body, and the April program of the 
society bears reference to her death and 
to that of Mrs. Utter, another member of 
the Alumni, in the beautiful lines from Lucy 
Larcom: 

““ T cannot think that any change 
Could ever thy sweet soul estrange 
From the familiar human ties; 
Thou’rt still the same, though inmost heaven 
Its wisdom to thy thought has given, 
Its beauty kindled in thine eyes.”’ 

The Chautauqua Alumne Association of 
Syracuse reports an interesting meeting for 
its quarterly session. At South Onondaga the 
circle includes chiefly members of the Class 
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of 1903, with several graduates who are read- 
ing for seals. This circle is close to one of 
the Indian reservations and its members in- 
clude, besides the local pastor and physician, 
the government agent for the Indians and 
the superintendent of instruction for the 
reservation. Such a circle as this might 
give some important items of ‘“‘ local his- 
tory.’’ At Springville, twenty members are 
reported. Particulars of the circle have not 
yet been received, except that it is well 
organized under good leadership. The Holley 
Alumni are always to be relied upon for an 
annual meeting of no small importance and 
the report this year proves that their powers 
have not waned. The graduates were enter- 
tained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hurd, a 
mile from the town of Holley. From the 
newspaper report received we quote the 
following : 

‘‘Improving and invigorating mental gymnastics of 
various and novel kinds have always been a feature of 
these Chautauqua Alumni gatherings, and this was no- 
exception. The guests were provided with slips of 
paper bearing either the name of a capital or of a 
state, with instructions for each state and capital to 
hunt up its proper mate and engage in three minutes’ 
conversation. In response to roll-call each member 
read from a slip furnished a familiar quotation, of which 
the author was to be guessed, and it was surprising 
how few of the most common quotations could be prop- 
erly assigned. Reports of officers were given, letters 
from absent members read, and the delegate to Chau- 
tauqua, Mr. W. H. Westcott, made an interesting 
report. During the serving of refreshments, with true 
Chautauqua zeal to improve each flitting moment, cards. 
were passed, each containing a fictitious title and name, 
the initials of which corresponded with the title and 
author of some well-known book, the book and author 
to be guessed from the initials. The next and con- 
cluding feature was a railway journey, the stations on 
the route being a series of conundrums, the name of 
some city being the answer to each one.’’ 

The Canandaigua Chautauquans, always 
fertile in plans, have made the C. L. 8. C. a 
power in the community ever since 1886, 
when the circle was established. The report 
says: ‘‘ The circle this year includes several 
new members and we are finding the studies 
of unusual interest. Socialism was dreaded 
a little, but proved a most profitable study, 
as our ideas of Socialism have greatly 
changed, and for the better. We have added 
some new features in the way of entertain- 
ment given after the regular program. 
‘ Queries ’ covered three meetings, and while 
the questions and answers were really a 
play on the word or name, a good deal of 
searching was necessary and an increased 
knowledge of writers was the result.’’ The 
writer adds, ‘‘ The secret of the success of 
any circle is the unwearied devotion and 
unwavering enthusiasm of some one or more 
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of its members.’’ This is certainly true of 
the Canandaigua Circle, and its success is 
therefore not surprising. As other circles 
will doubtless enjoy the ‘‘ Queries,’’ they 
are here propounded: 


QUERIES. 


Who was the most warlike of all poets? What poet 
always walked sideways? What poet lived in a very 
dirty manner? What poet had a humped back? What 
writer do the American Indians appreciate? What 
philosopher is a humbug? What English poet and Ger- 
man painter were always in pain? What poet do 
monks carry about with them? Who was the gentlest 
of the poets? What poet would never have been a 
reliable shepherd? What poet was the only one men- 
tioned by Oliver Twist? What French novelist is par- 
tial to the desert and sea shore? What well-known 
American writer is a church dignitary? What Ameri- 
ean sculptor always shuns mankind? What celebrated 
divine made his own clothes? What famous modern 
actor is always found at out-of-door fairs? What poet 
was fond of hawking? What poet never had gray 
hair? What poet was always in good spirits? What 
poet never smiled? To what poet were warriors partial? 
To what writer do we send people who offend us? What 
living English novelist is a negro? What writer made 
good hedges? What poet was never ‘‘ blue’? What 
witty English writer occupied a menial household office? 
What English poet was an artisan? What poet should 
have adopted, as his device, an eminence surmounted 
by an ecclesiastical edifice? 


A full report of the circle at Chautauqua 
itself has not been received since they sent 
word of the ringing of the bell on the first of 
October. The silence seems to have been 
due to the extreme activity of the members, 
for though Chautauqua is but a village com- 
munity in winter, Father Time seems to wing 
his flight there as elsewhere, and the secre- 
tary’s report shows how well the hours have 
been filled. The circle was named for Mr. 
A. M. Martin, its organizer and president of 
the general Society of the Hall in the Grove, 
which embraces all local societies of that 
name and allC. L. S. C. graduates the world 
over. The members, nearly thirty in all, 
hold their meetings in the C. L. S. C. office, 
which is used as a reading-room during the 
winter. The secretary writes: 


‘The attendance has been very fair indeed even in 
our severest weather, and we have had severe weather 
here this winter. The amphitheater still has a moun- 
tain chain of snow and ice on each side, in height but a 
foot or two below the eaves of the building. Twenty- 
six members are up to date in their reading and are busy 
preparing memoranda. The credit system was intro- 
duced in the circle, credit being given for presence, 
promptness, roll-call duty, program duty and up-to-date 
reading. Partly as an incentive and partly in a spirit 
of fun —‘ All work and no play,’ etc., you understand — 
we divided alphabetically into two equal sections, with the 
understanding that every two months the vanquished 
section in credit marks should specially entertain the 
victors. The result has been two very delightful social 
functions.” 


The program of one of these is here given: 
COLONIAL LITERATION LUNCHEON. 


Honored Guests. 


To cleanse ‘A common suffix 
A denomination of weight 


Honest of speech A pool of water 
A musical syllable An inhabitant of fairyland 
A Latin conjunction 


The herald of day 
A male child 


A nickname for Hannah 


To be angry A personal pronoun 


The nickname of a noted southerner 
A covering for animals The orb of day 


A son of Noah To be sick A large vessel 


A vegetable A strong barrier A verb 


Beverages. 
An accompaniment toacold The delight of a lawyer 


A noted object of temptation A nickname for John 


Fruits. 
A color To put under the ground 


Another name for father A part of an animal 


Vegetables. 


The art of drawing with the mouth A narrow bed 
A kind of tree 


To hold mastery over The prevailing fashion 
A legume 


An American author The Irish for tea A part of the foot 
A covering for the foot Relations 


Meats. 
A favorite resort in Italy 


A preposition 


An implement for mining To blunder 


A cloth measure 


A synonym for cruelty A letter 


A color A little spirit The call of a cow 


(The short dash lines separate the different words. ) 


The series of programs which accompany 
the report show how seriously the work has 
been taken between these intervals of gayety. 
The secretary writes that in a recent pro- 
nunciation match on the French words in the 
March CHAUTAUQUAN ten out of twenty held 
their own successfully. The vision of these 
twenty-six Chautauquans exercising their 
wits in the manner above set forth and then 
burning the solitary midnight oil while they 
work out their memoranda is one to be 
cherished by all devout C. L. S. C. members 
who look forward to a diploma, seals and the 
Golden Gate. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


The Hurlbut Circle of East Boston is 
getting close to the end of its second decade. 
One of its members writes: 


‘*We have about thirty members this winter. We 
are studying in THE CHAUTAUQUAN ‘ The Expansion of 
the American People’ and ‘The Reading Journey 
Through France,’ making all our exercises accord with 
these readings. We organized in 1882 with seven 
members. We have had the same president through all 
these years and three of the original members are still 
constant and active.’’ 


In the January CHAUTAUQUAN the editor’s 
chronicle of the Keep Pace Circle of Eastern 
Massachusetts evidently blundered with the 
facts of the case, and we are grateful to the 
committee who have sent a plain statement 
of this unique circle. Its career is one to be 
proud of and its example an inspiration: 


‘*In the fall of 1891 two ladies desiring to enter 
upon Chautauqua work, and learning that the local 
circles in the cities where they lived were composed of 
postgraduates arranging for special courses, decided 
to attempt the forming of a new circle; and with the 
codperation of two others whom they invited, organized 
Keep Pace Circle in Boston, November, 1891. This 
name was proposed by the vice president, Mrs. L. J. 
Kent, and was unanimously adopted. The motto chosen 
was the suggestive monosyllable, ‘ Work.’ The circle 
was so fortunate as to have in the first addition to its 
membership list Mrs. A. C. Huston, who had already 
taken three years of the regular course; and although 
she graduated the first year of its existence, she never 
allowed her interest in Keep Pace Circle to wane, 
but has always been one of its most enthusiastic and 
efficient workers. 

‘For years there was no deviation from the original 
plan of the circle; meetings were held in turn once a 
fortnight at the respective homes of the members. 
But after the graduation of its first class, in 1895, 
several having moved to places too widely separated to 
permit their assembling as often as had been the cus- 
tom, they agreed to attempt the organizing of new 
circles in the towns where they were now residing and 
call these branches of Keep Pace Circle. These should 
hold local meetings fortnightly and have a reunion of 
branches at stated periods during the year. 

‘‘Their efforts resulted in the forming of Everett 
Branch and Waltham Branch in 1895, and Atlantic 
Branch in 1896. Both Everett and Waltham branches 
were especially fortunate in interesting postgraduates 
of energy and talent whose experience and ability have 
been potent factors in giving Keep Pace Circle the 
prestige it enjoys today. 

“CHARLES O. Howe, President. 
**MaBeL C. Dow, Secretary. 
‘EMILY T. TURNER. 
‘* ARLETIA SLACK. 

‘*Committee on Special -Report.”’ 


The Roger Williams Circle of Edgewood, 
Rhode Island, as members of the library asso- 
ciation have many literary privileges which 
they are not slow to share with those about 
them. A talk on ‘‘Our Dependence on 
Birds,’? by Mr. George Weston of the Provi- 
dence Manual Training School, given under 
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the auspices of the circle, was held in the 
Shaw avenue school in order that the school 
children of the vicinity might have the benefit 
of the discussion. 


THE SOUTH. 


The Jacksonville, Florida, Circle, organized 
some three years ago, is already planning to 
send some of its graduates to Chautauqua in 
1901. The following report from Texas 
shows how successfully a progressive circle 
can carry on its Chautauqua studies, and 
suggests a very excellent plan for adding to 
its library, which other circles may be glad to 
adopt: 

‘* The Southern Literary Club of Ladonia appreciate 
the Chautauqua course very much. The ‘ Critical Stud- 
ies in American Literature’ have been a great help to 
the members, as have the Expansion articles, which as 
a matter of systematic history of the American people 
could not be improved upon. The club is doing some 
splendidreading. In connection with the ‘ Initial Studies 
in American Letters,’ the old familiar authors, Irving, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, etc., have attained 
fresh interest and deeper significance in our minds and are 
reread with zest. We have adopted a little plan 
among ourselves, which is a source of great help and 
pleasure to us: that of every member purchasing one 
or two late books, which are circulated throughout the 
club, each member thereby being able to read all ata 
nominal cost.’’ 

The Tullahoma, Tennessee, Circle, which 
has become a woman’s club, is planning to 
use the special C. L. 8. C. courses in Shake- 
speare next year. They write: ‘‘ We are 
still striving after the high ideal set for us 
by Chautauqua. We love the C. L. S. C. work 
and look back to the seven years spent in 
it as the most pleasant and profitable we have 
ever known.”’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUA OF THE TROPICS. 


This assembly held its third annual session 
at Melbourne, Florida, March 2 to 14, this 
year, for the first time, under the charge of 
Dr. W. L. Davidson. Dr. H. R. Palmer, so 
well known to all Chautauquans, had charge 
of the music. Dr. E. L. Eaton conducted 
the Sunday-school normal work, gave daily 
science talks, lectured and preached. The 
great telescope which he brought was a 
source of constant profit and enjoyment. 
Helpful lectures were given by Prof. Charles 
Lane, Dr. J. W. McGregor, Edwin F. Bright- 
bill and others. Music was furnished by 
the Centralian Male Quartet, Mrs. Carrie 
Lockwood, and Mrs. Edna Morrison. The 
entertainments, including costume imper- 
sonations, clay modeling, and sand drawing 
by Willard Gorton and Paul Smith were very 
popular. The people of Melbourne and the 
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Literary Notes.—Some Interesting Booklets Free. 








China Ware. 


The only safe guide in selecting china is the ability to 
distinguish a reliable ware by the trade-mark. Certain 
trade-marks are always recognized as a guarantee of 
reliability as to style and quality. A great deal of what 
appears to be good china will ‘‘ craze’’ or crackle in 
use. The Homer Laughlin Company of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, have an interesting little booklet on China Ware, 
giving some interesting information. This booklet will 
be sent free to any CHAUTAUQUAN reader if you will 
mention you saw this notice in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


Magazine. 
Makers of History. 


Abbott’s Biographical Histories provide the way for 
all to become acquainted with the makers of the world’s 
history. The complete set, thirty-two volumes, well 
printed upon extra quality of paper, illustrated, durably 
and artistically bound in buckram, with appropriate 
design in two colors on cover, will be forwarded for 
inspection upon request of any person who will state 
he is a CHAUTAUQUAN reader. If, upon examination, 
you decide to retain the work, you can remit one dollar 
a month for sixteen months. The books will be deliv- 
ered free of charge, and if not satisfactory you return 
at the publisher’s expense. Address Harper’s History 
Club, 142 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the enterprise 
that enables the great public to possess so great a work 
as the Encyclopedia Britannica. A good encyclopedia is 
no longer considered a luxury but a necessity for every 
intelligent household. Among the published works of 
this kind the Encyclopedia Britannica has become the 
standard of all English-speaking countries of the world. 
It is as good as a library of a thousand volumes. The 
many who have long wanted these magnificent books 
will now be able to secure them at half price with the 
easy payment plan of small monthly instalments. For 
one year, the entire set of 30 volumes to be delivered 
at once on receipt of the first $2.00 payment. See 
advertisement on page v. of the April issue, or write 
for particulars to Henry G. Allen & Co., 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, and state you saw this announce- 
ment in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Beautiful Etching. 


The illustration shown in the advertisement on page 
115 of the April CHAUTAUQUAN is a reduced reproduc- 
tion of Beautiful Artist’s-Proof Etchings, of which we 
have a series of eighteen (14x 28 inches). A complete 
catalogue will be sent free upon application if stamp is 
enclosed. The etchings can be obtained free. Address 
B. T. Babbitt, 82 Washington Street, New York. 


Home, School and Church Entertainer. 


In the way of entertainment for the home, the school 
or the church, the inventive genius of the nineteenth 
century has produced nothing so wonderful, so prac- 
tical, and in all respects satisfactory as the Gramo- 
phone, the most wonderful, the most novel, delightful 
and intellectual entertainer. A paper recently referred 
to it as the greatest contribution made by science to 
the world’s entertainment. 

Printed matter, etc., will be sent to any CHAUTAU- 
QUAN reader if care is taken to state in letter that this 
announcement was seen in THE CHAUTAUQUAN Maga- 
zine. Address National Gramophone Company, 874 
Broadway, New York. 


For Little Folks. 

Mother Goose in prose, with several superb full-page 
illustrations by Maxfield Parish. The most delightful 
of all children’s books. The old familiar nursery 
rhymes charmingly retold and elaborated into tales of 
surpassing interest to children. The American Cereal 
Company, Monadnock Building, Chicago, offer to send 
the first volume of this book free to the boys and girls 
in all Chautauqua families, if the boy or the girl who 
writes for this book will be careful to enclose the three 
bears cut from one of the Pettijohn Breakfast Food 
packages, and with these three bears enclose eight cents 
to pay the expense of mailing the book. You must be 
careful to state when you write that this announce- 
ment was seen in THE CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine. 


Art Studies. 


For a short time we will send for only 25 cents, to 
any one mentioning THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a copy of the 
Art Interchange, containing two design supplements 
and two superb color plates, Dogwood and Violets and 
a Landscape. The two color pictures alone sell for 
$1.00, and to secure them in this special offer you must 
state you saw this announcement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
See large illustrated advertisement in the December 
issue, page xxiii. Illustrated catalogue of over 200 
subjects free. Address the Art Interchange, 9 West 
18th Street, New York City. 


Tissot’s Life of Christ. 

M. Tissot spent ten years painting the pictures for 
this work ; 500 pictures tell the entire story of Christ’s 
Life as it has never before been pictured. Hundreds of 
thousands of visitors to the galleries have seen these 
great paintings. An investment of over $400,000 was 
made before the work was ready for delivery. Upon 
request the publishers will forward full particulars of 
the work, and easy terms of payment (small monthly 
instalments), if you mention that you saw this announce- 
ment in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Address McClure Tissot 
Co., 141 East 25th Street, New York City. 
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surrounding country seem hungry for just 
such an enterprise, and greatly enjoyed the 
program. The spot is one of the most beau- 
tiful and healthful in Florida. Next year it 
is hoped a new auditorium will be erected, 
and plans laid for cheap railroad fares and 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE.— APRIL. 


1. Her father was Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of 
Milan; her mother Isabella, daughter of John II., King 
of France (1850-64). Valentine was a brilliant woman, 
born into a court famous for its learning. In 1389 she 
was married to Louis d’Orléans, brother of Charles VI. 
of France, and Duke of Touraine. Louis possessed a 
love of literature and of art, but was ambitious, im- 
moral and unpopular. He was assassinated in Paris 
by his rival, the Duke of Burgundy, when Valentine 
retired from the court to her chateau at Blois, where 
she taught and cared for her children until her death. 
2. Charles d’@Qrléans, son of Valentine Visconti and 
Louis d’Orléans. He resisted the English at Agincourt, 
was arrested and kept in the Tower of London and 
elsewhere for twenty-five years. During these years 
he wrote the graceful verses which gave to him the 
title of Charles the Poet. His deliverance was secured 
through the friendship of the Duke of Burgundy, the 
son of his father’s murderer. His later years were 
spent chiefly at Blois, where his son Louis was born, 
afterward Louis XII. of France. 3. Pourceaugnac 
and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 4. The Wild Hunts- 
man was an early German myth of the storm, when in 
the popular belief the wild huntsman could be heard 
riding past accompanied by his hounds. In the earlier 
forms of the myth the huntsman was identified with 
Wotan, the god of battle, thus connecting this deity 
with the powers of nature. The legend passed through 
successive stages of evolution, and appears in various 
forms in different parts of Germany and France. 
5. An ancient province of southwestern France corre- 
sponding nearly to the department of Basse-Pyrénées. 
6. The favorite mistress of Charles VII. of France. 
She was born at Fromenteau, Touraine, about 1409; 
died near Jumiéges, February 9, 1450. She was 
brought up with Isabella, the wife of Réné d’Anjou, 
and remained her friend through life. Charles, who 
first saw her when she was twenty years old, remained 
faithful to her till her death, and her influence over him 
was generally beneficial. 7. Richard Cour de Lion. 
8. Froissart. 9. Last three kings of the Valois branch 
ef the Capet dynasty: Francis II., Charles IX., and 
Henry III. 10. Anne de Bretagne, at Nantes. 11. 
Leonardo da Vinci. 12. Ludovico Sforza, called Il 
Moro, Duke of Milan. 13. Tae Heptameron of Mar- 
guérite d’Angouléme is a collection of stories supposed 
to have been related during seven days. The exact 
authorship of this celebrated book is something of a 
literary puzzle. The general opinion of critics is that 
it is the result of the joint work of the queen, Des 
Periers and of a good many other men, and probably 
some women, of letters. 14. Marguérite d’Angouléme, 
Queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I. 15. The pro- 
vost of Louis XIV. of France, famous for his cruelty. 
He is introduced in Scott’s ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein’’ and 
again in ‘‘ Quentin Durward.”’ 
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excursion trains. This assembly is destined 
to attract multitudes of northern visitors. 
The opportunities for ocean bathing, fishing 
and boating on the far-famed Indian river, 
and excursions up weird Crane creek make 
it an ideal spot for a winter outing. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.— APRIL. 


1. The peace concluded in 1713, through several 
separate treaties between France on one side and Great 
Britain, Holland, Prussia, Savoy and Portugal on the 
other, and acceded to by Spain. England’s possessions 
in America were defined, and with the subsequent treat- 
ies of Rastatt «id Baden it put an end to the War of 
the Spanish Succession. 2. The present boundary be- 
tween Maine and Canada was established, and provision 
was made for the suppression of the African slave 
trade and the mutual extradition of fugitives from jus- 
tice. 3. Van Buren. 4. It was discovered in 1741 by 
Vitus Behring, the famous Russian explorer, and settled 
in 1801. 5. Oregon. 6. Connecticut. 7. David 
Crockett. 8. San Diego, San Luis Rey, San Juan 
Capistrano, San Gabriel, Santa Barbara, San Fernando, 
San Luis Obispo, San José, Monterey, San Francisco. 
9. A flag of white cotton decorated with a rude picture 
of a bear. The flag was raised by a party of Ameri- 
cans at Sonoma, California, in 1846, on the occasion of 
a raid upon that town. The so-called ‘* bear flag 
heroes ’’ were concerned in agitations against the gov- 
ernment of the Mexican republic. The breaking out of 
the Mexican war soon after brought California into the 
dominion of the United States, and further agitations 
were needless. 10. A Franciscan missionary born in 
the island of Majorca, 1712. He went to Mexico in 
1749, and in 1768 was placed in charge of the Califor- 
nia missions, then confined to Lower California. In 
1769 he founded San Diego and Monterey, the first mis- 
sions and settlements in what is now the state of Cali- 
fornia, where most of the remainder of his life was 
passed. He died at San Carlos mission, California, in 
1784. 11. In 1847-48, because of the hostility to 
them in the states of Missouri and Illinois, where they 
had settled previously. 12. Christopher Carson was a 
famous American trapper, guide, soldier and Indian 
agent in New Mexico. He was born in Keutucky in 
1809 and died at Ft. Lynn, Colorado, 1868. 13. The 
nucleus of the present city of San Francisco was the 
little village of Yerba Buena which grew up on San 
Francisco bay in 1836-46. In 1847 it was by common 
consent given the name which had been borne for many 
years by the bay, the mission and the presidio. 14. 
The first vigilance committee of 1851 consisted of a 
company of citizens organized for the purpose of check- 
ing crime in the newly-populated and unorganized city. 
The committee of 1856 was formed under pressure of 
lawless conditions, and included several thousand of the 
best citizens. The members of this committee served 
from May to August, 1856, dealing out justice and edu- 
cating public sentiment. In November of that year a 
** people’s ticket,’’ including the names of trustworthy 
citizens, was elected by a large majority. The result 
was that for twenty years thereafter San Francisco 
established a reputation for being one of the best 
governed cities in the United States. 
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1. On page 114 of ‘‘ Initial Studies in American 
Letters’’ there is this sentence: ‘‘ His life was a les- 
son in economy, and a sermon on Emerson’s text ‘ Les- 
sen your denominator.’’’ As soon as I read it I felt 
puzzled, and at once took down my copy of ‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus’’ and turned to this sentence of Carlyle’s in 
the chapter on ‘‘ The Everlasting Yea’’: ‘‘ The Frac- 
tion of Life can be increased in value not so much by 
increasing your numerator as by lessening your denomi- 
nator.’’ Did Emerson say the same thing? I. C. E. 


In answer to this query the author of ‘‘ Ini- 
tial Studies ’’ writes: ‘‘ As to ‘ lessen your 
denominator,’ Carlyle said it first (unless 
Richter or some other German was before- 
hand with him) in Sartor. I feel very sure 
that Emerson quotes or repeats it, though I 
cannot just now lay hand on the place. But 
it certainly ought to be credited to its first 
sayer, and in any future impression of the 
book I would take it away from Emerson and 
give it back to Carlyle.’’ 

2. (a) Page 51 in ‘* Initial Studies in American Let- 
ters’’ states that Paine’s ‘‘Common Sense’’ began 
with the famous words, ‘‘ These are the times that try 
men’s souls.’’ This is either a mistake or my copy of 
** The Crisis’’ must begin wrong. 

(b) Can you tell me why Paine received so little 
credit for his efforts at the time of the Revolution? Aside 
from writing ‘‘The Age of Reason,’’ was he a worse 
man than Franklin, Jefferson, Allen, etc., who held the 
same religious views? E. E. 

To these questions the author replies: (a) 
‘*The error was pointed out long ago and I 
supposed it had been corrected. (b) As to 
Tom Paine, in general, let me refer the in- 
quirer to M. D. Conway’s ‘ Life of Paine.’ 
He was a Deist like Franklin, Jefferson, 
Ethan Allen, etc. I would not call him a 
bad man. He gave greater offense than 
some others of the same way of thinking 
because he was outspoken, aggressive, 
irreverent, and sometimes coarse in manner. 
Moreover, he was an Englishman and an ex- 


clergyman.”’ 
8. (a) Please suggest a standard American poem to 
be memorized, as in ‘‘ The Art of Conversation.’’ 
(b) In Recognized Reading could special interest in 
music and daily practice take the place of question 9? 
W. C. H. 


(a) Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hawthorne,’’ ‘‘ The 





Light of Stars,’’ ‘‘ The Bridge,’’ ‘‘ Fiftieth 
Birthday of Agassiz,’’ ‘‘ Morituri Salutamus.’’ 
Holmes’s ‘‘ Old Ironsides,’”’ ‘‘ The Boys,’’ 
‘“*The Chambered Nautilus.”’ Whittier’s 
‘« The Reformer,’’ ‘‘ The Angel of Patience,’’ 
‘In School Days.’’ Lowell’s ‘‘ The First 
Snowfall,’’ selections from ‘‘ The Vision of 
Sir Launfal.’’ 

(b) No, since the plan is restricted to 
reading which bears a close relation to the 
required course for the year. 


4. I have before me your valuable magazines of 
January and March of this year, and am interested 
enough to inquire about your ‘‘ Chautauqua courses.’’ 
‘What must I do to be saved’’ from the rudderless 
ship of general reading and embark on your craft where 
charts are at hand and obtainable? 

In your March issue, page 656, under the sub-head 
** December,’’ you say: . . . ‘In which state 
least? Why? ’ Nevada. A mining region where some 
of the mines have been worked out.’’ 

You will permit me to suggest what may be a better 
answer. It appertains to your reply to ‘‘ Why.’’ Per- 
haps all the water economically attainable for irrigable 
or mining and milling purposes has long since been ap- 
propriated, and the improved machinery, while it has in 
a large way displaced labor and therefore actual resi- 
dents, taxes that wonderful state for all the water that 
nature seems to grudgingly give. Perhaps no other 
state can boast so many gold or silver prospects, but 
the lack of water and the unreasonable freight (rail- 
road) haulage charges forbid their exploration and 
development. Perhaps ninety per cent of your readers 
would not accept the present unoccupied area of Neva- 
da as a gift, if they were compelled to accept actual 
residence with that grant; yet there are lands there in 
those wastes which will compare with any of the prairie 
states’ virgin soil, but which are uninhabited because of 
the absence of any moisture. 


If our correspondent will send us his name, 
we shall be glad to supply full details of the 
working plans of the C. L. S. C. 


5. (a) Where do you find your authority for the lost 
St. Louis colony in Texas? Our class located it on the 
Illinois river. D. D. H. 

(a) There were two colonies named Fort 
St. Louis, which were founded by La Salle. 
One was on the Illinois river, and the other 
in Texas. For accounts of both see Park- 
man’s ‘‘La Salle and the Discovery of the 
Great West.” 
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If the two volumes included under the title, ‘* The 
United Kingdom: A Political History,’’ do indeed close 
the literary career of their distinguished author, as a 
sentence in the preface indicates, they form a noble 
monument to his life’s work. Few authors command a 
style of such force, descriptive power, and conciseness. 
Here, in the remarkably short space of about one 
thousand pages, he has pictured the splendid drama of 
England’s political history. The limits of such a task 
are hard to define, but with rare discrimination the 
scope of the history is kept as nearly within the limits 
indicated by the title as the nature of the subject per- 
mits. Industrial, religious, military, and economic 
matters dte lightly touched, except in so far as they 
contribute to a proper appreciation of the political 
aspect of any period. The treatment of the subject is 
biographical rather than evolutionary. This method 
may be objected to as not being the most scientific, but 
it certainly is the most interesting. Associated with 
every political event the man, or men, must be found to 
explain it. The self-will of Henry VIII. becomes largely 
responsible for the Reformation; the power of Parlia- 
ment and the influence of the Commons rise through the 
deceptions of Charles I. and the intrigues of his queen ; 
the stupidity of George III. hastens the American 
Revolution. The biographical sketches are graphic and 
intense, at times almost dramatic, yet not devoid of 
humor and a certain picturesqueness of description. 
The portrayals of the characters of Henry V. and Charles 
I. and of the life of Cromwell are masterpieces of 
analysis and judgment. Professor Smith is not a mere 
compiler of facts; he is a historian in the best sense; 
one who represents the facts in their true light, and 
discloses the law that controls them; he grasps firmly 
the salient events of each epoch and marshals them in 
their most striking array. Although possessing a 
strong personality and decided convictions, his superi- 
ority to prejudice and personal bias is discernible in the 
treatment of every topic. Perfectly equipped for his 
task and a master of English style, his work upon this 
subject is undoubtedly entitled to a place among the 
masterpieces of historical literature. A. M. A. 

[The United Kingdom: A Political History. By Gold- 
win Smith. 6x8. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 

The title, ‘‘ Democracy and Empire,’’ suggests a 
timely contribution to the vexed question of colonial 
policies, which is now agitating the American people. 
The book itself, however, disappoints these expecta- 
tions, for it ‘‘is the product of a nearly continuous 
interest for more than ten years,’’ which the author 
has felt in the problem of democracy and of empire, and 
so was written without having in view the responsibili- 
ties recently assumed by the United States. Asa 
matter of fact, the book consists of twenty chapters 
which have for the most part been contributed from 
time to time to literary and economical reviews, and are 
in themselves rather reviews of the work of other 
authors than new products of Mr. Giddings. 

In the preface it is stated that the first chapter 
states a thesis, and the last chapter reaches a conclu- 
sion. The thesis stated is that a democracy may ex- 
tend to the proportions of an empire and still remain 
democratic on the ‘‘ one inviolable condition that as it 
lengthens the reach of government it must curtail the 
functions of government.’’ And, indeed, the author’s 
view seems to be that the lesson of all past history is 
that the world will come to be divided among a small 
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number of world empires, democratic in form, into 
which will be absorbed all the smaller and less civilized 
states and peoples. The practical conclusion is that 
the doctrine of non-resistance as taught by Tolstoy, 
with such modifications as conditions may demand, will 
be the philosophical foundation of these great democrat- 
ic world empires. The remaining chapters of the book 
are given to such discussions as ‘‘ The Costs of Prog- 
ress,’’ ‘‘ The Effects of Greater Freedom of Women,”’ 
‘* Trusts and the Public,’’ all of these subjects being 
viewed from the standpoint which is familiar to the 
readers of Mr. Giddings’s ‘‘ Principles of Sociology.’ 
There are many strong passages in the book, stating 
and demonstrating conclusions as to the tendency of 
our industrial civilization, which make it profoundly 
interesting and beneficial. It should be said, however, 
that the stern adherence of Professor Giddings to his 
scientific terminology and his abstruse if scientific 
method of statement make his literary work rather a 
valuable fortress to be taken by storm than an inviting 
pasture in which the willing may roam at ease. It is 
rather the fashion among the schoolmen in these days 
to look down upon the popularization of economic 
science, but if the extremely valuable material in this 
book could be restated in language easier of compre- 
hension, its influence for good would be both more 
direct and more extensive. N. D. B. 

[Democracy and Empire. By Franklin Henry Gid- 
dings, Professor in Columbia University. 6x9. New 
York: The Macmillan Co.] 

To all lovers of Shakespeare any worthy effort by one 
of their number to come closer to the personality of 
the man who dominates serenely, by unchallenged mas- 
tery of art, the world-wide republic of letters will be 
devoutly welcome. There is a winning look about the 
little volume presenting the results of Professor Goldwin 
Smith’s penetrating study and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion, which is pledsantly confirmed as one turns the 
pages in which are set down the author’s reasons for 
the faith that is in him. He believes that the man 
who was first a poet of the Renaissance and whose spirit 
was sensitve to the stirring events crowding ‘‘ the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth,’’ could not have 
spoken impersonally through the characters he called 
into being as a dramatist. Interesting deductions as 
to his scholarship, tastes, standards of morality, polit- 
ical sentiments, national and religious feeling, are 
presented with some of the quotations from he % they 
are drawn. A. E. H. 

[Shakespeare: The Man. By Goldwin Smith. 43x 7. 
.75. New York: Doubleday & McClure Co.] 


There are many young people in our country to whom 
a position in the civil service of the government 
seems eminently attractive. The fact that there are 
more than eighty thousand such positions in the clas- 
sified service appeals to the imagination, and many 
ambitious boys and girls will hear with eager interest 
that between the covers of one book may be found all 
the information needful to put them in the way of pre- 
paring to the best advantage for the competitive 
examinations, success in which secures a record on the 
registers of eligible candidates. It would seem that 
this compilation must contain every item of exact 
information, complete to the last essential detail and 
covering the entire range of the civil service, that 
could be of any service to the intending applicant. 
Much friendly advice is offered withal. Questions used 
recently in examinations are given in all subjects, 
together with answers that would find approval with 
examiners. A. E. H. 


{How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examination: 


With Recent Questions and Answers. By Francis E. 
Leupp. New York: Hinds & Noble.] 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 
The Economics of Distribution. By John A. Hobson. 
The Amateur’s Practical Garden-book. 
and L. H. Bailey. 4%x7. $1.00. 
By George Stephen Good- 
. 5ax8. $1.50. 
The Evolution of the English Novel. By Francis Hovey 
The Cathedral Church of Carlisle, A Description of its 
Fabric and a Brief History of the Episcopal See. By 
France Since 1814. By Baron Pierre De Coubertin. 
54x72. $1.50. 
Contes Bleus. Par Edouard Laboulaye. Edited with 
notes and vocabulary by C. Fontaine, B. L., L. D. 
.40. 
Exercises in French Composition. 
44x64. .12. 
lected and edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 44x 6%. 
-35. 
Jose. (Novela de Costumbres Maritimas.) Por Ar- 


5x7s. $1.25. 
By C. E. Hunn 
Israel’s Messianic Hope. 
Stoddard. 5x7. $1.50. 
C. King Ely. 5x7$. .60. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 
43 x 64. 
By A. C. Kimball. 
Aus Meinem Konigreich. By ‘‘ Carmen Sylva.’’ Se- 
mando Palacio Valdes. Edited with introduction and 


notes by E. J. A. Davidson, A.M. 44x64. .80. 
Jettatura. Par Theophile Gautier. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by A. S, Schinz, Ph. D. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Sailing Alone Around the World. By Captain Joshua 
Slocum. 6x84. $2.00. 
Deacon Bradbury. A Novel. 
54x 7H. $1.50. 

Kate Wetherill: an Earth Comedy. By Jeannette Lee. 
48x7t. $1.25. 

The Autobiography of a Quack, and The Case of George 
Dedlow. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. Illustrated by 
A. J. Keller. 42x7. $1.25. 


CURTS & JENNINGS, CINCINNATI. 


The Atonement. By Borden P. Bowne. 34x7. .50. 

Retribution and Other Addresses. By Samuel G. Smith, 
D. D., LL. D. 5¢x8. $1.00. 

The Lord’s Arrows. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. 
D. 54x7%. $1.20. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON. 


A New England Boyhood and Other Bits of Autobiog- 
raphy. By Edward Everett Hale. 54x8. $1.50. 
Total Eclipses of the Sun. By Mabel Loomis Todd. 
New and Revised Edition, with Introduction by David 

P. Todd. Illustrated. 4$x7. $1.00. 
R. F. FENNO & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Waters of Edera. By Ouida. 54x7#. $1.50. 
On the eS of Himalay. By A. Van Der Naillen. 


5tx 7h. $1.25. 
By S. S. Thorburn. 54x72. $1.50. 


Transgression. 
THE CIVIC FEDERATION OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO. 
Chicago Conference on Trusts. 


By Edwin Asa Dix. 


Speeches, Debates, 


Resolutions, List of thé Delegates, Committees, etc. 
Held September 13, 14, 15, 16, 1899. Compliments 
of Clem Studebaker. 
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The Worshiper of the Image. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
5x7. $1.25. 

Paola and Francesca. By Stephen Phillips. 5x7}. 
$1.25. 


J. M. DENT & CO., LONDON. 


The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Israel Gollancz. 
With Many Illustrations, Antiquarian and Topograph- 
ical. Volumes VII. and VIII. 54x 7%. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 


The Life and Work of John Ruskin. In two volumes. 
By W. G. Collingwood, M. A. With portraits and 
other illustrations. 6x9. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile De Courtot. By 
Moritz Von Kaisenberg. Translated by Jessie 
Haynes. 52x84. 


HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK. 


Arranged for Grammar Schools, 
By Julia M. Dewey. 


Lessons on Morals. 
High Schools and Academies. 
5x6. .75. 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 


Under Orders, or Not His Own Master. By Mrs. G. S. 
Reaney. 54x74. Paper binding 25 cents. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Bible Questions. 
week in the year. By James M. Campbell. 
$1.00. 


A series of studies arranged for every 
5x Tk. 


EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK. 


The Spiritual Life. Studies in the Science of Religion. 
By George A. Coe, Ph.D. 5x7%. $1.00. 


POTTER & PUTNAM CO., NEW YORK. 


The Inductive Geography. By Chas. W. Deane, Ph. D., 
and Mary R. Davis. 7x1l. .90. 


THE STILLMAN PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


Consumption and Chronic Diseases. By Emmet Dens- 


more, M.D. 5x7. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


sather’ 8 = eee. Third Series. By C. W. Bardeen. 
5x7 1.00 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON. 


Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable. By Ernest Crosby. 
6x9. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
~~ Willoughby. By James A. Wickersham. 5x 7%. 
1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE, NEW YORK. 


Debts of Honor. By Maurus Jokai. 5x74. $1.25. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Greece. By Prof. James A. Harrison. 54x 8. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., CHICAGO. 
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